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Salaries and Salary Schedules of 
High School Principals in 1952-53 


FRANK W. HUBBARD 


F OR more than thirty years the NEA Research Division has collected infor- 
mation on the salaries of school employees in city school systems. These sur- 
veys are made every two years with respect to salaries paid, but some information 
is collected each year on salary schedules. The latest survey, for 1952-53, was 
completed in the spring of 1953. The present article is based chiefly upon that 
survey. 

One warning should be made for those who may compare the findings over a 
period of years. To an increasing extent during the past decade, the Division 
has been including county school systems, when highly urbanized, in its studies. 
The 1952-53 survey went so far in this regard that it has been titled a survey 
of salaries of “urban school employees.” This change makes little difference for 
most comparisons, but might be a necessary consideration if rather small changes 


in average salaries are given heavy statistical emphasis. 


SALARIES PAID IN 1952-53 


In the 1952-53 study questionnaires were sent to 3,866 urban school dis- 
tricts. Replies were received from 2,647, or 68.5 per cent of those receiving 
the blank. Above the 30,000 population point replies were obtained from 81 
to 100 per cent of the urban places. The total number of school employees 
covered by the survey was 555,442, or well over half of the public-school 
employees of the nation. There are 5,404 secondary-school principals included 
in Tables 1 and 2 of the present article. In round numbers, it is estimated that 
there are 7,500 secondary-school principals in urban places over 2,500 in 
population. 

Tables 1 and 2 give distributions of the salaries and the average salaries paid 
to junior high-school and senior high-school principals in cities of various 
population categories! The tables cover 98 teaching junior high-school prin- 
cipals, 1,856 supervising junior high-school principals, 134 teaching high-school 
principals, and 3,316 supervising high-school principals. The term “teaching” 
applies to those who give more than half of their time to classroom instruction. 
By “high-school” principal is meant principals of four-year high schools and 

1The urban categories: Group 1, over 500,000; Group II, 100,000-500,000; Group III, 30,000-100,000; 
Group IV, 10,000-30,000; Group V, 5000-10,000; and Group VI, 2500-5000 


Frank W. Hubbard is Director of the Research Division of the National Education 
Association, Washington 6, D. C. 
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principals of three-year senior high schools. Classifications are made by the 
individual school system Ww hen it submits its report of salaries paid When the 

figures of Tables 1 and 2 are regrouped by larger categories, we get the results 
5 d : d d ; 


shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 1.—SALARIES PAID TO SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS IN URBAN 
DISTRICTS OVER 30,000 IN POPULATION, 1952-53* 





Junior High-School Principal High-School Principal 
Salary Group Group I Group II Group Ill Group I Group Il Group Ill 
1 2 2 3 5 6 7 
$12,000 and over 7¢ 
11,000—-11,999 15 
10,000—10,999 6 5 
9.500— 9.999 70 95 g 
9,000— 9,499 23 ] l +‘ 0 ( 
8,.800— 8,999 l 3 l d 
8. 600— 8.799 ~ 4 1 4 7 l 
8.400— 8.599 5 » 4 14 l 9 
8,200— 8,399 l 5 3 31 ( 
8,000— 8,199 11 8 5 20 
7,800— 7,999 6 13 l 13 40 ( 
7 GOO-— 7,799 40 10 ll 47 3 15 
7.400 7.599 15 12 11 5 40 43 
7.204 7,399 40 27 12 19 +3 24 
7,.000— 7,199 9 14 9 11 35 l 
6.800— 6.999 5 49 17 11 52 29 
6,600— 6,799 13 32 12 11 47 29 
6.400— 6,599 5 41 45 5 38 35 
6.200— 6,399 6 40 40 1 2¢ 25 
6,000— 6,199 3 34 53 ¢ 30 49 
5.800 5.999 6 46 3] ¢ 24 22 
5,600— 5,799 3 41 61 22 29 
5.400— 5,599 28 58 l 28 25 
5,200— 5,399 24 47 1] 19 
5.000— 5,199 34 20 l¢ 1¢ 
4,800- 4,999 18 17 5 12 
4,600-— 4,799 l 11 21 ¢ 15 
4,400— 4,599 10 11 6 5 
4,200— 4,399 4 6 5 3 
4,000— 4,199 3 6 5 ? 
3,800 4,999 3 3 ; 
3,600-— 3,799 l 1 2 l 
4 400— 4,599 1 l 
3, 200— 3,399 1 l 
3 000— 3,199 
Below 3,000 

Total 261 524 499 422 $72 501 

Median $7,773 $6,220 $5,848 $9,156 $6,892 $6,523 

Arithmetic mean $8,168 $6 , 303 $5 946 $9 , 335 $6,875 $6,603 


* For population ranges, see footnote 1 of the text 
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The interesting things about Table 3 are to be found in the per cents. Nearly 
ten per cent of the teaching principals received less than $3,000 in a year when 
the average salary of all high-school classroom teachers in the public schools was 
estimated as $3,795.* Most of these teaching principals are in high schools 
rather than in junior high schools. Only about one in ten of the urban secondary- 
school principals in the survey received $8,000 or more in 1952-53. One hun- 
dred seventy-three of the 665 (see Tables 1 and 2) were in high-school positions 
and most of them were in cities over 30,000 in population. 


TRENDS IN SALARIES OF PRINCIPALS 


Since these urban salary studies have been made for thirty years, it is possible 
to make comparison: showing trends over a period of years. The median figures 
(Table 4) must be considered as revealing only general trends because of the 
shift from city systems to urban systems and because in the 1952-53 survey 
the teaching principals have been separated from the supervising principals in 
calculating the average salaries. Prior to 1952-53, the average salaries were for 
teaching and supervising principals as one group. The number of cases of 
teaching principals is not large, so the medians are suitable as indications of 


general trends. 


TABLE 4.—MEDIAN SALARIES PAID TO SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Population Group * 





Position and Years I Il ll Ih V VI 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1930-31 $4,969 $3,805 $3,353 $2,763 $2,184 $1,775 
Junior high-school 1946-47 5,909 4,507 4,016 43,425 2,965 2,625 
principals } 1950-51 7,115 5,649 5,257 4,579 4,013 3,550 
1952-53 7,773 6,220 5,848 5,221 4,365 3,917 
1930-31 5,674 4,547 4,281 3,613 2,825 2,403 
High-school 1946-47 6,396 5,049 4,700 4,071 3,496 3,197 
principals 1950-51 8,107 6,291 5,967 5,123 4,548 4,177 
1952-53 9,156 6,892 6,523 5,710 5,082 4,598 


* For population ranges, see footnote 1 of the text 





It should be kept in mind that the figures in Table 4 are medians; in Tables 
1 and 2 both median and mean salaries are reported. Further details on trends 
and other factors will be found in the NEA Research Bulletin for April, 1953, 
entitled “Salaries and Salary Schedules of Urban School Employees, 1952-53.” 

It is interesting to note in Table 4 that, in the urban places of over 500,000 
population, the median salary of junior high-school principals increased 56.4 per 
cent between 1930-31 and 1952-53; that of high-school principals in the same 
population category increased 61.4 per cent. Similar increases occurred in the 
other population groups, but the per cent of increase was relatively larger as 


2National Education Association, Research Division. Advance Estimates of Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools for the School Year 1952-53. Washington 6, D. C.: the Association, November 1952. 
Table 4, p. 12. 
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the size of cities decreased. In other words, there has been some narrowing of 
the differences between the salaries of principals in the past two decades as 
these differences were based on the population of the urban places. Small-town 
principals have forged ahead faster, although the gap in average salaries con 


tinues to be substantial. 


During the time that the high-school principal’s median salary advanced 61.4 
per cent, the median salary of the high-school classroom teacher in the same 
urban places (Group I) advanced 80.5 per cent; that of supervising elementary- 
school principals advanced 76.7 per cent. In the Group VI urban places, while 
the high-school principal’s median salary increased 91.3 per cent between 1930-31 
and 1952-53, the median of the classroom teacher in high schools in the same 
population group increased 126.1 per cent; that of supervising elementary-school 


principals, 101.7 per cent. 


These differences in rate of change have been characteristic of the past two 
decades. In all urban groups the gap between the median salaries of classroom 
teachers and administrators has narrowed. Elementary-school classroom teachers 
have caught up relatively some of the distance between themselves and high 
school classroom teachers. Despite these changes in position as indicated by per 
cent of difference between various groups, the dollar differences remain sub- 


stantial. 
SALARY SCHEDULES OF PRINCIPALS 


Periodically through the years, the NEA Research Division explores the 
characteristics of salary schedules. In this process some information is obtained 


with respect to the salary schedules of high-school principals. 


On the basis of the salary schedules examined for the school year 1951-52 
for nearly all of the urban places over 100,000 in population, it was concluded 
that 28.3 per cent of these places used only the “‘school-level” type of salary 
schedule for the salaries of senior high-school principals. In 21.2 per cent of 
the urban districts the major factor was the level of preparation of the principal; 
14.1 per cent paid a differential on the classroom teacher salary schedule, ad- 
justed in terms of the size of the school. In only about five per cent of the 
urban places was school size alone the basis of the senior high-school principal’s 
salary; in just under 20 per cent of the cities the factors were a combination of 


school size and level of preparation. 


Generally speaking then, with regard to senior high-school principals, and 
slightly less so for junior high-school principals, the level of the school (that 
is, the fact that it is a high school) is most likely to be the primary basis for 
scheduling salaries. By way of contrast in these same urban places, 43.4 per cent 


of the elementary-school principals were paid on the basis of school size 


and level of preparation. 
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In October, 1953, the NEA Research Division published a summary of the 
high spots of salary schedules in urban school districts over 200,000 in popu- 
lation. Eighteen districts over 500,000 in population reported the maximum sala- 
ries provided for senior high-school principals; 14 reported for junior high-school 
principals. Thirty urban school districts of the 200,000-500,000 population 
group reported for senior high-school principals and 25 had scheduled maximums 


for junior high-school principals. These data are summarized in Table 5. 


TABLE 5.—MAXIMUM SALARIES SCHEDULED FOR SECONDARY-SCHOOI 
PRINCIPALS IN THE URBAN PLACES OVER 200,000 IN 
POPULATION, 1952-53 





Junior High School High Sch 
Salary Category Over 200,000 Over 200,000 
500.000 $00.000 500.000 500.000 
I « + 5 
$ 5,000— 5,999 1 1 
6,000 6,999 l 13 ( 
7,000— 7,999 ( ( 3 9 
8,000— 8,999 3 4 8 8 
9,000— 9,999 i l 5 4 
10,000—10,999 
11,000-11,999 
12,000—12,.999 
13,000-—14,999 ] 
Total number reporting 14 25 18 30 
Number for 10 months 9 15 11 14 





The midpoints of the distributions shown in Table § are, in round numbers, 
as follows: column 2, $8,000; column 3, $7,000; column 4, $8,500; and column 
5, $8,000. The highest maximum of $13,000 (column 4) was reported by 


’ 


New York City. 


INDEX OF SALARIES PAID 


Comparisons are sometimes made of the relation between the average salaries 
of various positions in the public schools. Since the salary of the elementary- 
school teacher averages the lowest, it is taken as 100 and the other averages are 
expressed in relation to it. Table 6 shows the indexes for several of the salary 


surveys. 
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TABLE 6.—INDEX RELATIONSHIPS OF MEDIAN SALARIES OF URBAN SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS FOR 1930-31, 1940-41, AND 1952-53 





Elementary School Junior High Senior High 

Class- Su per- Class- Super Class Super 
Urban Group* room vising room vising room vising 

and Year Teacher Principal Teacher Principal Teacher Principal 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1930-31 100 172 112 206 127 236 

Group | 1940-41 100 163 115 211 128 222 
1952-53 100 152 102 161 115 190 

1930-31 100 165 114 204 129 244 

Group Il 1940-41 100 155 110 198 120 220 
1952-53 100 152 107 166 116 183 

1930-31 100 164 116 208 131 266 

Group III 1940-41 100 154 115 197 127 249 
1952-53 100 144 111 159 117 177 

1930-31 100 164 113 193 131 253 

Group IV 1940-41 100 155 12 181 126 231 
1952-53 100 143 108 152 115 166 

1930-31 100 172 115 168 130 217 

Grtoup V 1940-41 100 161 113 155 126 201 
1952-53 100 143 108 137 113 159 

1930-31 100 187 117 153 133 207 

Group VI 1940-41 100 163 113 139 124 186 
1952-53 100 141 104 126 112 147 


* For population ranges, see footnote 1 of the text 





Table 6 re-emphasizes the point made earlier that, relatively speaking, all types 
of public-school positions are tending to come closer together with respect to 
the median salaries. For most population groups, the medians for the junior 
high-school classroom teachers moved close to those for elementary-school 
classroom teachers between 1930-31 and 1952-53. In two decades, the medians 
of high-school classroom teachers have dropped half the distance that they 
were above junior high-school classroom teachers. Undoubtedly, the single 
salary schedule has had some effect in bringing about this change. Similarly, the 
gaps between the principals of various types of schools have, on the average, 


tended to be reduced. 


PURCHASING POWER OF SALARIES 


Although it is hard to believe, there was a day when the dollar was worth a 
dollar. That time has usually been taken as the period 1935-1939, but in recent 
months the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics has used the period 1947-1949 as 
the base period (that is, with a value of 100). Table 7 shows the 1952-53 pur- 
chasing power of the mean salaries of principals as they are listed in Tables 
1 and 2. 
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TABLE 7.—PURCHASING POWER OF THE MEAN (AVERAGE) SALARIES 
OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 1952-53 





Junior High School Senior High School 
In 1935-39 1947-49 In 1935-39 1947-49 
Urban Group Current Purchasing Purchasing Current Purchasing Purchasing 
Dollar Power Power Dollars Power Power 
1 2 ; 4 5 6 7 
Group | $8,168 $4,299 $7,190 $9 , 335 $4,913 $8,217 
Group II 6,303 3,317 5,548 6,875 3,618 6,052 
Group Ill 5,946 3,129 5,234 6,603 3,475 5,813 
Group IV 
Teaching principals 3,954 2,081 3,481 4,388 2,309 3,863 
Supervising principals 5,315 2,797 4,679 5,781 3.043 5,089 
Group V 
Teaching principals 3.932 2,069 3,461 4,012 2,112 3,532 
Supervising principals 4,687 2,467 1,126 5,167 2,719 4,548 
Group VI 
Teaching principals 4,807 2,004 3,351 3,948 2,078 3,475 
Supervising principals 1,091 2,153 3,601 4,783 2,517 4,210 


Explanation: In arriving at the purchasing power in 1935-1939, the salary in current dollars is divided by 
190.0; the purchasing power for 1946-1949 is obtained by dividing current dollars by 113.6. These are estumates 
based on the ew: indexes from the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics for the nation as a whole for the hrst 
months of 1952-353 





Table 7 (using 1935-1939 as the base) takes some of the pleasure out of the 
apparent gains in salary levels as shown in Table 4. What does it profit a high- 
school principal whose salary doubled between 1930-31 and 1952-53 if today 
it purchases just about the same as the amount paid twenty years ago? Well— 
it may have been fun running just to stay where one was. One small consola- 
tion is that nearly everyone is on the same treadmill. The outlook is a little 
better if the years 1947-1949 are taken as the base period, for the average 


salary today is usually both larger in current dollars and in purchasing power. 
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If your school does not have a chapter 
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If your school is accreditied by one of the 
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Paul E. Elicker, Secretary 


National Honor Society 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Salary Standards for 
Principals of Secondary Schools 


FTER extensive study ' of the professional needs for educational leadership 
A in the American secondary schools, the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals proposed a minimum annual salary for every professionally 
trained and qualified principal of an accredited secondary school according to 
its size and the amount of responsibility for its administrative head, as shown 
in the table below. These salary standards for principals of secondary schools 
were adopted unanimously on February 24, 1948, by the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals at its 32nd Annual Convention in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, and revised by the Executive Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals on July 10, 1953. They are recommended 


to all school communities 


MINIMUM SALARY SCHEDULE FOR SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 





Minimum Salary Appr x7m ale App vimate Number 
of Prin pai Pupil E nr liment n Teaching Sta “i 


$ 6.000 200 or tewer than 500 10 24 
8.000 500 or fewer than 1,250 25 59 
| 10,000 1,250 or fewer than 2,500 60—100 or more 


It is assumed that every principal has the minimum professional qualifications 








of training and experience- “w hich should include: 


1. Graduation fron eze; a bachelor's degree along with professional preparation 
t ching general educat I necessary for the orientatior the in j vidual in 
the tt na | 

2.A aste n Witt pt ‘ ida hool adn tration | ad n 

ed iif mum req eme 

3 Three , f ful teaching erience h ¢ ' rtior he 
i hres years es i eaching experience with the majo I I mn tne 
SE t } h eve 


School communities that have secondary schools with more than 500 pupils 
will have additional professional qualifications and required periods of experi- 
ence that go beyond the minimum professional standards proposed here 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals makes no recom- 
mendation for secondary schools that have fewer than 200 pupils or for large 


secondary schools with an enrollment of more than 2,500. 
INCREMENTS 


Annual increments of $300 should begin the second year and each year 


thereafter for a period of at least fifteen years. It is assumed that such increments 





will be given to all principals who grow professionally and can be adjudged 


eficient and effective professional leaders in their schools. 


1'*Salary Standards for Principals of Secondary Schools THE BULLETIN 32:228-9, March, 1948 
2**Standards for the Secondary-School Principalship,’’ THe BuLLETIN 32:160-8, March, 1948; “Salaries and 
Salary Schedules—1952-53,"" THe sutcetin, December, 1953 
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Tentative Norms for High School 
Teaching Load 


Based Upon the Revised Douglass Teaching-Load Formula 
HARL R. DOUGLASS 


REVISED FORMULA 
s the May, 1951, issue of THE BuLLETIN of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals was published the revised Douglass Teaching-Load 
Formula with a description of the sources of the data and procedure employed 
by Professor Chris Jung of the University of Indiana and myself, assisted by 
Professor Raymond Young of Oklahoma A. and M. College. Major changes in 
the formula from the early version of it and also later changes in the subject 
co-efhcients are: (1) in the amount of subject co-efhicients, particularly, in- 
creased co-efficient for home economics and industrial arts; (2) a decrease in 
a deduction for a duplicate class from twenty per cent to ten per cent; and 
(3) an increase in the co-efficient for periods spent in extracurricular activities, 
home rooms, study halls, and other co-operations from five tenths to six tenths. 


The revised formula is now as follows: 


Jup. NP — 25 CP 1 + s( 1 + $0 
TL el (cr up. , { I y= -) : (r« = Et) 
10 100 100 100 


Following is an explanation of the abbreviations used in the formula.! 





TL = units of teaching load per week. 
SGC = subject grade co-efhicient—given in Table I. 
CP = class periods spent in classroom per week. 


Dup. — number of class periods spent per week in classroom, teaching classes 


for which the preparation is very similar to that for some other 
section (not including the original sections). 
number of pupils in classes per week. 
gross length in minutes of class period. (The 50 represents approxi- 
mately the average period length found by Jung? in his study— 
actually the figure is 51.7. This discrepancy, however, has no 
influence for the relative load figures for different teachers for 
different schools. A figure less than the actual average of 51.7 
was taken in order to make computation easier: (a) by using 
round numbers; (b) by avoiding negative terms as far as possible. ) 
1See also “Applying the Revised Douglass Formula for Measuring the Load of High School Teachers, 
Tue Buttetin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, October, 1952, pp. 66-68 


2Jung, Chris. Revision of the Douglass Formula for Measuring Teaching Load. Doctoral dissertation, 


University of Colorado, 1950 
Harl R. Douglass is Director of the College of Education, University of Colorado, 


Boulder, Colorado 
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PC = number of class periods or their equivalent spent per week in super- 
vision of the study hall, student activities, teachers’ meetings, 
committee work, assisting in administrative or supervisory work, 
or other extraclass responsibilities. 

All the co-efficients were based upon an analysis of the teachers’ records 
of the amount of time taken by them to perform the various types of duties. 
These data came from 5,643 teachers representing 26,104 classes. Subject grade 


co-efficients are given below in Table I. 


TABLE I. AVERAGE NUMBER OF MINUTES SPENT DAILY PER CLASS PERIOD 
AT VARIOUS GRADE LEVELS IN VARIOUS SUBJECT AREAS 
AND DERIVED SUBJECT-GRADE CO-EFFICIENTS 





Number of Minutes Subject-grade Co = nt 
Grade Level Grade Leve 


7 and 8 9 10-11-12 7 and 8 ) 10-11-12 


English 81 90 94 | 
Art 82 74 84 l 
Home Economics 82 81 90 l 
Music 80 85 82 l 
Mathematics 81 83 l 
Agriculture 109 l 
Industrial Arts 81 83 l 
Physical Education 71 3 80 
Health 80 105 
Commerce 83 80 
Social Studies 84 96 
Foreign Language 82 85 
Science 83 90 93 





TENTATIVE NORMS 


By use of a grant from the Graduate School, University of Colorado, data 
are being collected from which norms can be derived for schools of various 
sizes and for various subject fields. Already reports have been obtained from 
more than a thousand teachers in some forty schools. The tentative norms for 
small schools, middle-sized schools, and large schools are given below, along 
with the norms for various subject-fields. Tables II and III are based on 


reports from 34 schools in 17 states for a total of 860 teachers. 


TABLE II. TENTATIVE NORMS OF TEACHING LOAD BY SIZE OF SCHOOL 





Number of Lower Upper 
Size of School Teachers Quartile Median Quartile 


Small 10—- 20 28.6 31.2 
Medium 22- 35 29 34.6 
Large 40-120 29 31.8 
All Sizes 10-120 29 32.6 
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TABLE III. TENTATIVE NORMS OF TEACHING LOAD BY SUBJECT FIELD 








I wer Upper 
Subsect Field Quartile Median Quartile 
English 26.7 40 3 19 G 
Social Studies 25.6 29.9 34 1 
Mathematics 23.7 29 8 462 , 
Commercial 23.9 K 419 
science 23.5 » 9 44 ¢ 
Home Economics 20.4 29.4 4 5 
Industrial Arts $.7 28 31.0 
Vocational Agriculture 30 8 43 ¢ 36-6 
Foreign Languages 26.4 27.4 28.1 
Physical Educatior 26.2 29 8 45 8 
Musi 24.2 27.5 27.8 
Art 23.5 28 6 42 G 





Tables IV and V below show the teaching load by subject areas and by size 
of school in Arizona high schools as determined by the Douglass Teaching-Load 


Formula 


TABLE IV. TEACHING LOAD*® BY SUBJECT AREAS 
IN ARIZONA HIGH SCHOOLS 








Arts, Crafts, . 
English, Mathematics, Industrial 
Science, Forergn Arts, Music, 
Social Language, Homemaking, Physical 
Studies Commerce Agriculture Education 
Mean 34.09 31 30 29.34 27.92 
Median 33.40 30.76 26.50 27.42 
Q' 30.00 28.18 23.97 24.25 
Q 26.40 43 97 29.45 29 85 
Range 32 29 22 28 





TABLE V. TEACHING LOAD‘ BY SIZE OF SCHOOI 
IN ARIZONA HIGH SCHOOLS 





Size of Se hool by 


Number of Teachers Mean Median Q' Q Q Range 
10 or tewer 30.28 29.65 25.57 334.89 4.16 29 
11-20 30.63 29.36 26.02 34.50 4.24 41 
21-30 30.95 29.39 26.75 33.04 3.15 32 
41-50 31.16 30 80 28.05 33.69 2.82 23 
90 or more 32.51 31.92 28.60 34.93 3.17 30 
All schools 31.19 30.44 26.92 34.22 3.65 35 





3Stepanck, Elmer J. ‘““The Relation of Teacher Load to Salaries of High School Teachers in Arizona 
Unpublished master's thesis, University of Arizona, 1952. p. 39 


4Ibid., p. 38. 
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PRACTICAL USES 


Frost suggests some practical uses of teacher-load formulas: 


1. To give board members and patrons sympathetic understanding of the 


amount of work teachers are doing. 


2. To help principals determine which teachers may be called upon for spe- 


cial duties. 


3. To help adjust size of classes and arrange special and routine duties to 


secure a more just distribution of load. 


4. To help principals and supervisors realize just how much or how little 


they are demanding of their teachers. 
§. To help teachers realize how their load compares with that of others. 


6. To protect younger teachers from unduly heavy loads they are sometimes 


allowed to carry. 
7. To prevent a few teachers from slipping out from their share of the work. 
8. To protect teachers from unfair demands upon their time. 


9. To help determine the advisability of undertaking special programs of 
expanded school service. The value of such expanded programs must be 
weighed against the extra work required by those who will be called upon for 


extra service. 


10. To compare the demands upon teachers of different positions within a 


school or school system. 


11. To compare the demands upon teachers in different schools or school 


systems. 
12. To help teachers plan more wisely the use of their own time. 


13. To furnish a basis for frank discussion by teachers, principals, super- 


visors, and superintendents of the problems of teacher load. 


CO-OPERATION REQUESTED 


Co-operation of principals who have used and will use the formula for 
measuring the teaching load of teachers in their secondary schools is earnestly 
solicited and will be keenly appreciated. I would be very glad to have corre- 
spondence from principals who have questions to ask about the application of 
the formula and will be keenly appreciative of the data that reach me from 


any schools. 


5Frost, Norman. ‘“What Teaching Load?’’ American School Board Journal, 102: 43-45, March, 1941. 











What Should a Desirable Federal 
Program of Education Include? 


J. RUSSELL MORRIS 


/ for a solution to this problem, it would seem, must be based 
upon the following basic issues: (1) the nature and extent of Federal control 
over education; (2) the nature and extent of Federal participation in educa- 
tion; and (3) the nature of the administrative relationships between Federal 
educational agencies and state educational agencies or units. 

An important issue under item number two is the question of Federal par- 


ticipation in operating educational activities that have traditionally been 


conducted by the states. Involved is the question of the ability of the state 
to provide the kind of education required by a highly mobile population living 
in a highly technological culture. The majority of educational leaders appar- 
ently adhere to the decentralization school of thought, and they profess willing- 
ness to accept the challenge of those Federally minded persons who despair in 
their hopes of attaining maximum improvement with present methods and means. 

Another issue in this area stems from the practice of making Federal appro- 
priations for special phases of the various educational programs in the states, 
such as has existed since 1917 for vocational education, National Youth Admini- 
stration, and the G.I. Bill in contrast to unspecified grants on some objective 
basis derived from per capita wealth and educational load within each state. 
Special grants have tended to create an unbalanced condition within educa- 
tional programs, state education budgets, and the personnel in the United 
States Office of Education. In recent years there has been a growing interest 
in Federal legislation providing for general, unspecified grants to enable the 
states to meet more adequately their educational needs. 

The matter of Federal control over education through legislative specification 
of standards and conditions to be met by participating states and by adherence 
to the “matching” principle in disbursing funds is another basic issue. There 
is marked disagreement between those who are impatient with progress made 
to date and distrustful of local and state leadership and those persons whose 
faith is in local and state leadership. The latter group argue for increased 
Federal aid and an opportunity for local and state leadership to demonstrate 
ability to meet needs and raise standards of education. Probably most persons 
would agree that a minimum of Federal control would include legislative pro- 
visions consistent with the Fourteenth Amendment to the United States Con- 


J. Russell Morris is Associate Professor of Education at Chico State College, Chico, 
California. 
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stitution (namely, that “No state shall deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws”), a report from the states to the 
Federal government and a Federal audit of funds used by the states. 

The problem of desirable relationship grows out of the intermediate states 
and functions of and the lack of co-ordination between the Federal government 
and between the states relative to the problems of education. The issue centers 
around the desirability of clearing all Federal educational programs through a 
single Federal agency. There is a general feeling to reduce the number of 
Federal agencies participating in various programs relating to education. Oppo- 
nents are generally those who desire more freedom and direct action in the 
sponsorship and operation of Federal programs. 

The issue over a strong Federal educational agency, administrative and 
supervisory in character, versus one designed for leadership and service of a 
non-coercive nature has been partially settled within the past year or two. Con- 
gressional appropriations for the United States Office of Education in 1945 
have permitted the Office to increase its personnel and services greatly in order 
to achieve more nearly its original basic purposes, defined in the basic law of 
1867 as to “collect and diffuse information to all school systems, and otherwise 
However, it is not 


promote the cause of education throughout the country.’ 
yet clear whether the Congress will continue to empower other Federal agencies 
to administer special educational programs or whether these shall be cleared 
through the Office of Education. Pending the development of a comprehensive 
policy governing Federal functions and relationships, many educational leaders 
have urged a greater degree of co-ordination among all interested agencies, 
using such techniques as inter-agency councils, conferences, and liaison staff 
assistants. 
SUMMARY 

Summarizing, it would appear that a desirable Federal program for education 
would include, or require first, a comprehensive policy, covering Federal par- 
ticipation in and support of education, and covering the nature of admini- 
strative relationships among the Federal agencies and between the Federal and 
state agencies, with special emphasis upon co-ordination and agreement regard- 
ing particular functions and services as they relate to education. 

Second, such a program would include a comprehensive plan of Federal 
financial aid for education in the states, as specified in the provisions of the 
Civil Bill of Rights, with decreasing dependence upon special grants except 
those necessary to meet recognized national emergencies. 

Finally, such a program would include the continued development of a 


recognized and strengthened Federal educational agency, advisory, consulta- 


tive, non-coercive in character, and designed to provide service through experi- 


mentation, research, publication, and co-ordinated educational effort. 











The Twelve-Month School 


HORACE C. HARTSELL 


a this study, information was gathered concerning the twelve-month school. 
To determine the trénds and practices, the investigator surveyed the literature. 
Letters requesting information concerning the “all-year’” school term were 
sent to the administrators of schools which had been referred to in the literature. 
The information received through superintendents’ letters has been interwoven 
with the information found in the literature in an attempt to gain some insight 
as to the possibilities of enriching the curriculums by means of extended school 
terms. 


CURRICULUM, A CONTINUOUS PROCESS 


Early in the twentieth century, the spirit of scientific inquiry and scientific 
experimentation began to push its way into the professional thinking of educa- 
tors. As they began to question and evaluate the outcomes of education, needs 
for curriculum revision became pronounced and changes had to be made to 
meet these needs. It is only natural that such scientific evaluation of educational 
problems would result in formulating new philosophies for reorganization of 
the curriculum. 

The new concept of curriculum encompassed more than subject matter 
offerings of the school. Alberty states: 

The efforts to improve the secondary-school curriculum must take into account the 
nature, problems, interests, and basic needs of the students in our culture. Too long, the 
student has been regarded as passive and docile, and education, as a process of pouring 
in facts and information that seem essential in the world of adult living.! 

He also states: 

The curriculum has been defined by educators “. . . to mean the actual experiences 
which children have under the guidance of the school.”? 

Since the curriculum has been defined in terms of the child’s experiences 
received while under the direction of the school, it would be wise to consider 
the nature of experiences and to determine their value. According to John Dewey: 

The belief that all genuine education comes about through experiences does not mean 
that all experiences are genuinely or equally educative. Experience and education cannot 

1Alberty, Harold. Reorganizing the High-School Curriculum. New York: The Macmillan Company 
1948. P. 5¢ 

Barr, Burton, and Brueckner. Supervision New York: D. Appleton-Century Company 

Horace C. Hartsell is an Assistant Professor of Education in the Department of Edu- 
cation and Psychology of Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. Permission to 
reprint this article from the Texas Journal of Secondary Education, published by the 
Texas Association of Secondary-School Principals and the Texas Study of Secondary 
Education, was granted by the editor of the Journal and by the author. 
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be directly equated to each other. For some experiences are mis-educative. An experi- 
ence is mis-educative that has the effect of arresting or destroying the growth of further 
experiences. An experience may be said to produce lack of sensitivity and of responsive 
ness. Then the possibility of having rich experiences in the future are restricted. 

It is not enough to express the meaning of curriculum in terms of children’s 
experiences because experiences may be good or they may be bad. Traditional 
education gave experiences to children, but many of these experiences were 
not integrated into the life of the child. The needs of the children and of society 
can be determined in part when the educators thoroughly understand the true 
meaning of an educative experience. The curriculum must provide situations 
whereby its pupils can have purposeful experiences that will continue to grow 
and lead to more fruitful experiences; the curriculum must be organized to 
recognize individual differences and, at the same time, provide for social 
intercourse. 

Most educators recognize the need for school experiences which will develop 
individuals able to take a responsible place in our society. Yet, some educators 
hold that these experiences should stem directly and wholly from expressed needs 
and interests of the learner. Others would start with these recognized needs, 
but they would go further in assuming responsibility for pointing up new 
needs, developing new interests, and widening understandings. Still a third 
group sees in the learner’s immaturity little to give guidance in selecting experi- 
ences; they would leave this selection almost entirely to adults as they assumed 
the responsibility of guiding the learner’s education. * 

“The curriculum becomes then all of the child’s life for which the school 
carries responsibility.”° This being true, how much responsibilty shall the 
school assume? Should public school education operate 175 to 185 days each 
year or should it continue “all-year”? If “the educative process is a continuous 
growth, having as its aim at every stage an added capacity of growth,”® 
how can curriculum organization justify the nine-month school term without 
making provisions whereby purposeful experiences can be had by pupils through 
the vacation months? A. L. Chapman challenged the nine-month school pro- 
gram in the following manner: 

Education cannot be a nine-month process; it is continuous, in and out of school, 
summer and winter. Then why do we close the school building during the summer 
months? The inevitable reply is, “the cost is too great.”? 

The one enterprise in every community which has as its business the educa- 
tion of America’s youth closes its doors three months each year. The short- 
term school operation came out of the communities’ need for child labor. When 


schools were first established in this country, many met almost all-year around. 


3Dewey, John. Experience and Education. New York: The MacMillan Company. 1938. P. 13 
4Stratemeyer, F. B., Forkner, and McKin. Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living. New York 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Universiry, 1947. P 
5Kilpatrick, H. Remarking the Curriculum. New York: Newsom and Company. 1936. P. 47 
6Dewey, John. Democracy and Education. P. 63 


7Chapman, A. | Keep the Schools Open All Year The School Executwe, LXI (May, 1942). P. 38 
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As the country became more agrarian, the longer summer vacations came into 
being. The need for child labor passed with industrialization, but the schools 
still hold to traditional practice of long summer vacations. 


THE NEED FOR TWELVE-MONTH SCHOOLS 


By far the greatest need stems from modern educational philosophy which 
recognizes education as a continuous process. If the present-day arrangement 
is providing fruitful experiences for today’s youth, why not leave the schools 
open all year to enrich the curriculum? To close for the summer breaks a 
continuous curriculum and adds waste to the school year. J. M. Clifford 
described the problem in the following manner: 

There is a great waste of time and money as a result of prevailing present-day arrange- 
ments of the American school and calendar. As a result, school is actually in session 
only 70 per cent of the time in the urban areas and only 64 per cent of the time in rural 
areas. These facts are evidenced by the report of the United States Office of Education 
which shows that in 1940 the average length of the school term was 181.7 days in urban 
communities and 167.6 days in rural communities. On a five-day-a-week basis, there are 
260 days that the school could be in session each year.8 

Following World War I, child labor laws caused a great influx of school 
population. The children who had been working found little to occupy their 
minds during the out-of-school months. Very few school-age children were 
able financially to make trips during the vacation period; few were financially 
able to go to summer camp; thus, juvenile crime began to rise from idle minds. 
If the juvenile crime cost could have been applied to school operation cost, 
and if the school curriculum for the summer were flexible with many activity 
offerings, many juvenile criminal cases would have been kept off the record books. 

Not only could the twelve-month school help prevent crime, but it also has 
the potentiality of adding to the creative expression of the individual. The 
short term is so molded and shaped that a pupil may seldom have time to pursue 
his many interests. A longer school term could provide each the opportunity 
to do remedial work and to follow many unexplored interests. 

Still another need presents itself in the adverse effect the shortened school 
year has upon both pupils and teachers. Teachers are only part-time employees 
of the community; thus, each feels alienated from many aspects of community 
life. A full year’s program would require teachers to do a full year’s work for 
a full year’s pay. The security alone would help set the stage for better teacher- 


pupil relationship. 
PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE ESTABLISHMENT OF TWELVE-MONTH SCHOOLS 


Although the long summer vacations from regular school attendance have 
been accepted readily by the vast majority, a few educators have been ques- 
tioning the practice with ever-increasing conviction that it needs study and 


8Clifford, J. M. ““Wasteful School Year."’ The American School Board Journal, CXVII (September, 
1948). P. 24 
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alteration. To act upon these questions with favor toward the twelve-month 
school term, one introduces a variety of problems. The first handicap to over- 
come is tradition. Schools are never too far beyond or behind what the people 
want. If the community is well informed as to the many values found in the 
program, they will show more favor toward its support. Several communities 
are now engaging in this extended program because they helped to discover 
the needs of their locality and the community was represented in planning the 
curriculum. 

A second problem presents itself in the form of finance. How can the pro- 
gram be financed? Less fortunate communities have an extremely difficult task 
providing for the nine-month term. To add an extended summer program to 
a curriculum would be impossible without outside help. However, if the people 
really believe in the program, they will see it through. For example, the depres- 
sion years found communities impoverished, but this condition did not lead 
to any material number of shortened school terms. A. B. Moehlman described 
the depression years’ school term gains and losses as follows: 

In 1929-1930 the national average was 172.7 days; in 1931-1932, 171.2 days; and in 
1933-1934, 171.6 days. These averages do not show what was happening within the 
states and in the rural areas. The largest decrease in rural school terms within any 
country, as reported to the United States Office of Education, was 50 days; and the 
average decrease was 0.6 days. . . . In the cities the average shortening of the term from 
1929-1930 to 1933-1934 was only three days.® 

If the nation at its lowest economical efficiency can maintain its established 
school term length, it can finance an extended curriculum at its peak of eco- 
nomical efficiency. Chapman states: 

If there is not enough money to provide playgrounds for the children; if the school 
libraries must be closed to the children when school is not in session in the summer; 
if the laboratories and shops must remain inaccessible to the children during vacation; 
if the school museums, gymnasium, swimming pools, auditorium, and typing rooms 
remain closed for three months of the year, the school cannot be the dynamic social 
influence every community has a right to expect it to be.10 

A third problem confronting the twelve-month school involves re-evaluating 
and re-organizing the curriculum in order to enrich the extended term. In 
the past history of education there have been twelve-month school programs 
in operation, but each has been concerned (1) with greater use of the school 
plant to offset crowded conditions and (2) with offerings to accelerate pupil 
progress. It is time that educators examined the possibilities of using the “all- 
year” term to enrich the curriculum rather than speeding up pupils’ grade 
progress. 

What is the solution? To prevent waste, to enrich the experiences of school 
age youth, there should be an extension of the school term. The following 
proposal has been offered by Clifford: 











9Mochiman, A. B. School Administration. New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. Pp. 92-93. 
“Chapman, op. cit 
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No one in his right mind would advocate that we merely extend the present program 
so that schools would be in session for 48 to 50 weeks per year. Probably it would be 
advisable to extend the academic year so that regular school, as we think of it, would be 
in session everywhere for 40 weeks or 200 days per year. The remainder of the time, 
10 to 12 weeks could be given over to camping, music, summer recreation, handicraft, and 
supervised work programs. Under such a plan, the school system would conduct and 


organize camping programs.!1 


Under this plan, each pupil would be in school one half of each day engaging 
in hobbies, music, and recreation; and a rotation system would keep part of the 
pupils at camp at all time. The program should be flexible enough to allow 
parents to send their children to private camps, to excuse pupils who are 
taking trips, to excuse pupils who are working, and to eliminate compulsory 


attendance. 


The solution of the many problems is for the board of education to become 
sold on the plan and to lead the community into desiring the program. Their 
chief interest must be in an expanded school program which will include camp- 
ing, music, recreation, handicraft, and other special activities which may be 


foreign to the regular school program. 


PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


The twelve-month school has taken shape in many different ways. It may be 
based on (1) the quarter system, (2) recreational plan, (3) camping education, 
(4) remedial and acceleration, or (5) it may include a part or all of these. 
Administrative organization possibly will be copied from such schools as 
Norris, Tennessee; Glencoe, Illinois; Lubbock, Texas; Beaumont, Texas; or 


others that have a program in operation in their vicinity. 


The Quarter System—Most of the schools that have attempted the twelve- 
month school divide the school year into four quarters, others prefer two four- 
and-one-half month periods and the extended three-month period of the summer. 
The quarters systems in these schools vary with respect to purposes and objec- 
tives. After World War I, many schools were confronted with inadequate 
buildings and facilities to house the influx of pupils. The quarter system was 


an answer. 


Under this system, pupils needed only to attend three quarter terms or the 
normal amount now required, but the pupils would take their off quarter at 
any time of the year. Teachers would teach only three quarters of the year as 
they do now, but they would have their vacations at different times. All of 
the pupils would never be released at any one time. Pupils desiring to remain 
in school four quarters could do so. In crowded areas, the plan provided maxi- 


mum building and facility utilization throughout the year. 


UClifford, op. cit 
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Aliquippa, Pennsylvania, and Ambridge, Pennsylvania, operated a twelve- 
month program because of limited building facilities in junior and senior high 
school. Under the plan, the pupils were divided into four groups, and the school 
year was divided into four quarters. Each pupil was required to attend three of 
the four quarters, which meant that one fourth of the pupils were on vacation all 
the time, and three fourths were in attendance at school. Ambridge operated 
this plan some six years before discontinuing it; Aliquippa operated their year- 
round plan for some ten years, from 1928 to 1938. Teachers were permitted 
to work full four quarters if they wished, but many elected to take a six-week 


or a twelve-week vacation. 


The results of Aliquippa Public School’s program have been summarized by 
Superintendent Wilson as follows: 


We will not return to the year-round plan except in an emergency because we feel that 
the disadvantages of the plan growing out of our experience with it outweigh the ad- 


vantages to such an extent that we would not be justified in considering it again. 


Advantages 


1. Relieve the building program 
2. Buildings were used continuously 
3. Gave some opportunity for acceleration (a questionable advantage) 


4. Failing pupils could repeat a quarter’s work during their regular vacation period if 


they wished. 


Disadvantages 

1. Maintenance and repair of buildings very difficult and almost impossible without 
interference with school work 

2. Objections on part of parents to vacation periods other than during the summer 
months. 

3. Constant changing of classroom groups and teachers due to permitting teachers to 
take their choice of vacation periods. 


4. A let-down in work during the summer session by both teachers and pupils.!2 


Superintendent N. A. Smith evaluated Ambridge’s all-year program by 
stating, “The plan was extremely difficult to administer, unpopular with the 


patrons, and discontinued as soon as a new building was completed.” !* 


Educators agree that a mere extension of an academic curriculum is not 


desired. The twelve-month school must add rich experiences in nature study, 
art, music, handicrafts, camping, and physical health education to the pupils. 
Peterson!* has suggested that the school year be divided into four quarters 


of sixty school days in each quarter and a week of vacation between quarters. 


12Wilson, L. M. Letter dated December 2, 1949 
18Smith, N. A. Letter dated December 7, 1949 


14Peterson, op. cit. Pp. 38-40 
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The program would be quite different during the summer quarter in that formal 
classes would be held only in the forenoon. The curriculum for this summer 
quarter would be different in that the maintenance of academic skills would 


be achieved informaHy through free reading and free activity. 


Dr. L. A. Woods'® expressed a favorable opinion of the four-quarter system 
with academic subjects filling three quarters and out-door work for the fourth 
quarter. The curriculum should be expanded to include scouting, health educa- 
tion, camping and recreation, music, art, and project work in home economics, 
agriculture, and other vocational subjects. He further stated that the program 


should be divided into two parts for transitory pupils following the harvest. 


The Recreational Plan—Many cities have forged ahead of the schools in pro- 
viding organization and means for school-community recreation. However, 
several schools have been given the responsibility of operating the program. 
The few schools who are actively administering the all-year school generally 
include various forms of recreational activity for the summer quarter. Some 
educators believe the school should shoulder the task of providing school-com- 
munity recreation; others prefer co-operation between the city and the school. 
Since the schools are geared administratively and properly staffed to carry out 
the program, all-year schools should include recreation as enrichment and 
expansion of the curriculum for the summer quarter. 

M. B. Odeli!® made a recent study of school-community recreation relation- 
ships of twenty-seven Texas cities in which the city is shouldering the major 
responsibility. 

Camping Education—Many schools have turned to day-camping and long- 
term camping to encourage the study of the history of early settlers, map and 
barometer reading, exploration by compass, outdoor cooking, plant and animal 
study, land formation, knowledge of farming, efc. The states of Michigan and 
New York have helped point the way for such a program. 

The attitude of the states of Michigan and New York helped to crystallize 
thinking. In the State of Michigan, 357 schools use 45,000 acres of tax-free 
forest land through the State Conservation Department for the study of natural 
science and reforestation. The State Department of Public Instruction of 
Michigan has a full time Director of Camping and Outdoor Education whose 


responsibility it is to promote camping among school children.!?7 


15Woods, L. A. Superintendent of Schools of the Stare of Texas. Personal interview, December 3, 1949 

16Odell, M. B. “A Study of School<Community Recreational Relationships with Emphasis on the Stare 
of Texas,"’ Unpublished Master's Thesis, The University of Texas, 1949. P. 88. 

1TExtending Education Through Camping, Board of Education of the City of New York. New York 
Life Camps, Inc., 1948. P. 15. 
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TABLE I 


Relationship of City and Public Schools in Provision of Recreational Facilities 
in Twenty-Seven Texas Cities 





Number Number Are Has Recreation 
Playgrounds On Facilities Department 
and School Used Requested School 
Cities Buildings Property Jointly? Co-operation 

Abilene 13 13 Yes Very little 
Amarillo ‘ 10 l No Yes 
Austin 23 + Yes Yes 
Beaumont ; 39 0 No Yes 
Big Spring. 2 0 No No 
Bryan : 7) 0 No No 
Conroe 9 a Yes Very little 
Corpus Christi 14 7 No For summer 
Dallas 96 19 Yes Yes 
Eagle Pass 4 4 Yes Yes 
El Paso 10 0 Yes Yes 
Fort Worth : 38 18 Yes Yes 
Galveston........... 17 4 Yes Yes 
Houston. — 20 0 No Yes 
Lubbock : 10 0 No Yes 
Orange... 10 6 Yes Yes 
San Angelo 1] 11 No No 
San Antonio 31 7 No Yes 
Seguin....... 5 0 Yes Yes 
Stephenville : 0 No 
Temple 7 0 Yes No 
Texarkana 12 6 Yes Yes 
Texas City. 1 0 No 
Tyler 14 0 Yes Yes 
Waco 0 No Yes 
Weimar 4 0 Yes Yes 
Wichita Falls 8 0 No No 





Even though camping education is relatively new as a school undertaking, 
more schools are using this medium to enrich the curriculum of the schools. 
In Texas, Austin, Tyler, and Beaumont are in the initial stages of developing 
the program. 

Remedial and Acceleration—In the past, summer schools have been con- 
ducted for purposes of students “making up” work or acceleration of subject 
promotion. Those educators who have enthusiasm for the twelve-month school 
year tend to disapprove the acceleration movement; however, the remedial 
program seems to be worthy. 

From 1912 to 1930 all-year schools were operated in Newark, New Jersey. 
The program started primarily to aid children of foreign parents living in 
crowded, congested neighborhoods (1) to be cared for during the summer, and 
(2) to improve academically in fundamental subjects. The philosophy of the 
school was sound in that it was attempting to meet a recognized need in the 


community; however, acceleration continued to take the place of the remédial 
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program. J. S. Herron, Superintendent of Newark School, made the following 
statement concerning the experience: 


One crowning mistake on which the all-year plan was built was the covering of a 
year's work in nine months (September through May), and the completion of one third 
of another year during the months from May to August, inclusive. The curriculum was 
divided into three sections—A, B, and C, which meant that a child attending for twelve 


months could cover one and one-third years of work in a year. 
The heavy criticism which finally developed came because of the fact that we were 
graduating children with foreign background and language handicaps at the age of 


twelve and one-half years because of this acceleration. These youngsters moved into 


high school when they were unprepared. If anything, children of foreign background 
should normally require a longer period for education in the fundamentals than children 
who come from English-speaking homes.!* 

What Is the Solution?—The all-year school should use the summer quarter 


to enrich and extend the curriculum. It should actually be a part of a total 
program running continuously throughout the year and from year to year. 
Recreation, camping education, health education, music, art, shop, voc ational 
guidance, and remedial guidance should be included. That organization which 
provides flexibility in bringing out creative expression and integration is needed 


to provide continuous educative experiences for America’s sc hool-age youth 


ACTIVE TWELVE-MONTH PROGRAMS 


Previous description of schools administering the all-year school has shown 
very few schools having a varied program of activities for the summer quarter. 
H. M. Lafferty,!” Professor of Education, East Texas State Teachers College, 
reported Newark, New Jersey; Nashville, Tennessee; Mason City, lowa; Omaha, 
Nebraska; Ambridge, Pennsylvania; and Aliquippa, Pennsylvania, as examples 
of cities having done considerable work in establishing twelve-month schools. 
Excluding Mason City, lowa, these schools report that the twelve-month school 
plan in their systems has been discontinued because of reasons previously stated. 
Superintendent Burke of Omaha schools stated, ““The Omaha schools do not 
have a twelve-month program such as you are considering. Omaha formerly 
had a four-quarter system in one of its high schools, but in no way did it 
encompass what is now considered as a twelve-month plan.” *° These schools 
were not extending the curriculum; each was using the quarter system to 
keep one fourth of the school-age children on vacation all of the time. How 
ever, there are a few schools with a well-rounded twelve-month program. By 
means of the following paragraphs an attempt has been made to outline the 
extended curriculum offering of (1) South Park Schools, Beaumont, Texas; 


(2) Glencoe, Illinois; (3) Lubbock, Texas; and (4) Norris, Tennessee. 


18Herron, J. S. Letrer dated December 8, 1949 


‘Lafferty, op. cit 


20Burke, H. A. Letter dated December 8, 1949 
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South Park Schools, Beaumont, Texas?! 


I. The Educational and Social Approach 


A. Offers the facilities of the school system more months during the 


year and more hours during the day. 


> 


“. 


3. 


~ 


Children who work can go to school. 

Adults can go to school. 

Children who are retarded because of lack of ability, sickness, or 
other causes can “catch up” with their chronological and social 
groups. 

Regular academic students have opportunity to broaden the regular 
college entrance program by taking courses for pleasure, cultural, 
recreational, and vocational use, such as art, music, typing, speech, 
drama, and others. Adults may avail themselves of this same 
opportunity. 

School libraries can and should be kept open to all until 10:00 p.m. 
A summer plan program keeps children busy in a wholesome, pur- 
poseful situation, which through development of skills, sportsman- 
ship, and co-operation will ultimately lead to the reduction of juve- 
nile and adult delinquency. 

Offers opportunity for field trips and educational tours. 


B. Offers full-time employment, making teaching a full-time profession. 


C. It is sound business that billions invested in school plants be used more 


than the present seventy-five per cent of the year and thirty-three 


per cent of the day. 


II. Mechanics of a twelve-month program 


A. Teachers are paid on a twelve-month salary schedule. 


B. Teachers are divided into three groups for the summer. 


> 


a 


3. 


Group | goes to school. 

Group 2 travels on an approved itinerary. 

Group 3 stays two months on the campus for extended school 
program. Each gets one month of vacation and months of duty 


are staggered. 


III. Summer Campus Activities for June and July of 1948 


A. Administrators and groups of teachers conducted academic school for 
those who needed it, but not for advanced credits toward graduation. 
This was free to both students and adults. 

B. Curriculum workshop: administrators and groups of teachers worked 
on an educational philosophy and suggestions as to how the fields of 
mathematics, language, school studies, and health could be enriched. 


1948. 


21°A Twelve-Month School Program Program Announcement, South Park Schools, Beaumont, Texas, 
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C. Recreational, vocational, and cultural activities: included in this group, 
which calls for an administrator and staff of teachers, are the following 
activities: 

1. Playground: (a) softball,** (b) baseball, (c) swimming, (d) vol- 
leyball, (e) dodge ball, (f) gymmasium activities, (g) archery, 
(h) badminton, (i) table tennis, (j) horseshoe pitching, (k) washer 
pitching, (1) tennis, (m) golf, (n) flag football, (0) croquet, 
(p) quiet games. 

2. Cultural and vocational activities: (a) square dancing, (b) band, 
(c) orchestra, (d) choral singing, (¢) drum and bugle corps, 
(f) art, (g) handicrafts, (h) library, (i) educational tours, 
(j) photography, (k) woodworking, (1) science and nature clubs, 
(m) homemaking, (n) driver education, (0) conditioning class for 
women, (p) outdoor movies, (q) fly-tying, (r) fishing. 


The Public Schools of Glencoe, Illinois 

The Glencoe Plan?* provides children with eleven months of educational 
opportunity. Stimulus for such a plan came about because of a shortage of 
teachers. In 1945, Arthur B. Moehlman of the University of Michigan was 
called as an educational consultant to assist with the problem. After a compre- 
hensive survey of personnel activity was completed, the following conclusions 
were reached: 

1. Salary levels at no time had been sufficient to attract and retain adequately 
trained professionally minded individuals. 

2. The rate of teacher turnover was exceedingly high. 

3. The school desired a degree of teacher competence that demanded an exten- 
sion of opportunities for personal and professional growth. 

4. Permanent improvement could not be achieved within the limitations of 
a conventional ten-month plan of operation. 

The all-year program went into operation July 1, 1946. At that time all 
personnel received a 20 per cent increase in salary with minimum set at $2,652 
and maximum set at $5,500. An outline of the Glencoe Plan follows: 


I. Teacher Time in the New Plan 
A. Forty-four weeks rather than fifty-two weeks were designed for the 
teachers. The full month of August plus four additional weeks through- 
out the year were designated as vacation periods for the teachers. 
B. The experience of the teachers during June and July were deliberately 


varied. 


220Organized league play class in technique and equipment, which included firearms, safety, and conser 
vation. Camping education is now being considered 

23Misner, P. J. ‘““Teacher's Role in an All-Year Program.’ The Journal of the National Education Asso 
ciation, XXXVII (November, 1948), Pp. 500-501. 
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1. Some teachers remained in the community to serve in an extended 
program of educational and recreational activities to serve the 
needs of the children. 

2. Others participated in local workshop activities for improving 
teacher competence in art, music, dramatics, speech education, 
and science. 

3. Others engaged in revision of curriculum materials and in editing 
the reports of in-service study groups. 

4. Provisions were made for some teachers to engage in travel and 


to attend universities for advanced studies. 


Il. One-half Day Summer School** 
A. Considerable academic and remedial help was offered children who 
needed the help. 
B. Students were offered opportunity to participate in arts, crafts, and 


scientific experimentation. 


Ill. Types of Activities Described?® 
A. A group of middle-grade children interested in consumer's buying 
planned, prepared, served, and figured the cost of the teacher’s daily 
lunches. 
: B. Another group designed and made their own clothes. 
C. A music program which included individual as well as group partici- 
pation in the community night programs was developed. 
D. Two-day camps were maintained. 
E. Field trips by boat to Benton Harbor. 
F. Overnight trips to Springfield, Illinois. 
G. Still others participated in arts and crafts. 

The Decatur, Illinois, Public Schools and the Rochester, Minnesota, Public 
Schools are reported as having year-round programs in operation that were pat- 
terned after the Glencoe Plan.*® Superintendent Misner believed the Glencoe 
teachers are enthusiastically in favor of the new plan. He evaluates the first 


three summers of work in the following manner: 


Advantages 

1. It provides opportunity for extension and improvement of the in-service 
program of teacher education. 

It provides advanced study at college. 

3. It contributed to the summer experiences of children. 

4. It serves to introduce and orient new personnel to the school system. 


a, 
—_— 
N 


24Pahl, E. “A Year-Round Program."’ Childhood Education, XXIV (October, 1947), P. & 
251 bid 
26Misner, P. J. Letter dated December 12, 1949. 
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Problems and weaknesses 


consultants in connection with our locally organized in-service programs 
and thus avoid the ever-present danger of professional inbreeding and 


smugness. 


2. We need continued study and experimentation to develop more effective 
techniques for travel. 
3. We need to guard constantly against the danger of permitting the experi- 


f ment to crystallize and become just a plan whereby we simply take more 
\ time to do what has always been done.*7 
\ 


The Public Schools of Lubbock, Texas?® 


I. Tuition 


A. Students who are doing remedial work or work for enrichment only 


are not expected 


B. Students who are taking work in secondary school for credit to be used 
to speed up graduation will be expected to pay tuition. 


II. 


periods 


Ill. 


Faculty 


A. Teachers are given the option of selecting a nine-month schedule or a 
ten-and-one-half-month schedule at the time they accept the teaching 


ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 


1. We need to find more effective techniques for the utilization of outside 


Length of Term—twelve-week summer school divided into two six-week 


[Dec 


PRINCIPALS 


to pay tuition. 





position for the year. 


B. 


IV. Work Offered 


graduation 


3. Enrichment 


27Misner, P. J. “Teacher's Role 
ciation 


28"*Lubbock Summer Program.’ 





normal graduation time or to have number of points required for 


2. Remedial work 
a. All fundamental subjects 
b. Writing clinic 


c. Reading clinic 


a. Summer playhouse—production of several one-act plays and one 


three-act play 


Approximately fifty per cent of the teaching staff are needed to carry on 


successful summer work. 


A. Senior high-school level 
1. Regular classes in various subjects for students wishing to shorten 





b. Homemaking 


in an All-Year Program The Journal of the 


XXXVII (November, 1948), P. 501 
Mimeographed Bulletin, March 4, 1948 
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c. Music 
(1) Band 
(2) Orchestra 
(3) Choral 

d. Shop 


(1) Machine shop 
(2) Woodwork shop 


e. Agriculture 
f. Crafts 
g. Personal typing 


h. Radio mechanics 


B. Junior high-school level 
1. Remedial work—allow students who are weak to have extra time to 
complete work begun in regular session to prevent failures. 
2. Enrichment courses 
a. Homemaking—charm school for girls going from junior to 
senior high-school level. 
b. Music 
1) Band 


2) Orchestra 


3) Choral 


c. Recreation 
C. Elementary-school level 
1. Remedial work designed to eliminate failures by helping weak stu- 
dents over a longer period of time 
a. Writing clinic 


b. Reading clinic 


tw 


Enrichment work 

a. Music 
(1) Vocal—classes for children to enjoy singing, culminating in 
community sing for the whole family. 

, 


(2) Instrumental—elementary band and orchestra. 


3. Pre-school clinic 
a. To acquaint beginning students with school environment. 
b. To take care of routine matters of enrollment such as securing 
birth certificate, smallpox vaccination, diphtheria immunization, 
etc. 


c. Have health examination by school nurse 
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D. Adult education—enrichment courses only 


1. 


> 


“. 


Agriculture—a course in practical gardening 

Homemaking 

a. Sewing 

b. Home furnishing—making slip covers, drapes, etc. 

c. Conference service provided to give assistance with individual 
problems in homemaking 

W oodwork—shop open for adults to construct any item desired 

Arts and Crafts 

a. Painting using pastels, watercolors, and oils 

b. Crafts using leather, wood, metal, and other craft materials in 
individual projects based on interest 

Personal typing 

Penmanship 


Radio mechanics 


The Public Sc hools of Norris, Tennessee 29 








Objectives 


28Taylor, D. E 


The operation of Norris, Tennessee, Public Schools on a twelve-month basis 
evolved from the belief that the responsibilities of a school do not stop in late 
spring and resume in early fall, but they exist all year. These convictions 
motivated consideration of needs and problems of the individuals, student 
groups, and community. Attempts to identify these problems and needs were 
started in 1944. Through discussion of past successes and past failures, possi- 
bilities of expansion were explored; thus, a spring workshop made up of admini- 
strators, faculty, and selected parents set out to outline objectives and list activi- 
ties and responsibilities for the conducting of a twelve-month school. The 


following objectives and activities resulted: 


1. To teach children recreational skills and to guide them in activities in 


which they could later engage without supervision. 


2. To give children an opportunity to engage in activities denied them 


during the regular school terms of the year. 

3. To give teachers an opportunity to engage in different ways of working 
with children. 

4. To provide opportunity for children to engage in actual remedial work. 


5. To provide recreation for the community. 


“Year Around School.”’ The School Executive, LXV (December, 1945), Pp. 38-40 
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Curriculum 


1. Safety, health, and recreation. 


2. Sewing, dress design, cooking, canning, personal grooming, child care. 
3. Finger painting, beginner’s music, farm-shop classes. 
4. Entertainment: Three nights of soft ball and motion picture. 


SUMMARY 


Each of the above-mentioned communities operates all-year schools because 
educational leaders of the communities believe education to be a continuous 
process; thus, the responsibilities of a school do not stop in June and begin in 
September. Each of the schools provides remedial work along with the summer 
enrichment program. Of the three schools studied, only one, Lubbock, reported 
a program of acceleration. The fundamental objective of each school indicates 
pupils’ summer-month needs are being recognized and, in part, fulfilled. 

There are many procedures to be followed in establishing such a program, and 
there are many precautions to be followed in operating the twelve-month school. 
The four schools studied are examples showing problems solved and unsolved; 
showing summer programs in action for the betterment of the community. 
They are excellent examples of what public schools can do to meet the educa- 
tional needs of today’s youth during the summer vacation months. 





ATTENTION! SCHOOL PRINCIPALS | 


The most appealing program at our New York City Convention was the Panel of 
six foreign students. Records are available giving the actual voices of these six high 
school students entitled “Students from Other Lands Appraise Our Secondary 
Schools 

Records are available in two sizes and speeds: total playing time approximately 
thirty minutes. All records are plastic and have excellent tone qualities and are | 


packed in plain albums 
Size A—3 twelve-inch (6 sides) records at 78 R.P.M. Size A records may be played 
on an ordinary phonograph $8.00 per set 
| Size B—1 sixteen-inch (2 sides) record at 334% R.P.M. Size B records are played 


on a playback or a phonograph whose motor rotates at 3314 R.P.M $6.00 


No records can be rented 
No shipping charges on prepaid orders. Shipping charges added on billed orders 
The supply is limited. When ordering, be sure to state whether 78 or 331% R.P.M 


sets are wanted 
Order now from 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
N.W Washington 6, D.C 





1201 Sixteenth Street 














Use of School Buildings 
for Non-School Purposes 


RALPH J. ERICKSON 


\ ‘7 the increasing emphasis in modern educational thought of the use 
of community resources by the school and its corollary that the school might 
well serve as the center for community activities, it is not surprising that such 
use of the schools for non-school purposes has received much attention from the 
courts. This is not to suggest that in earlier times the school buildings were npt 
used as a center of activity. Quite often they were, but as long as such practices 
received the complete approval of the people, no court cases would be likely to 
arise. Although the school buildings are usually considered to be state property 
which is merely held in trust by the local school officials (8, p. 318), the local 
boards are granted considerable leeway in the day-to-day operation and control 
of the building. 

One author (9, p. 225) speaks of the courts as being in “hopeless conflict” 
as to what may be permitted, forbidden, or required, of school district officers 
in the management of the buildings for non-school uses. Practices which are 
directly allowed in some states are just as directly forbidden in others (8, p. 320; 
27, 56 C.J. 458). 

Hamilton and Mort (9, p. 225) point out that the courts have taken a rather, 
liberal view of the general use of the school building and facilities by the school 
patrons and the community in general. Edwards states that, “It should be~ 
pointed out that within recent years the great majority of cases have been decided 
in favor of a wider use of the school plant. Moreover, no case was found where 
a statute authorizing specific uses of school property was not upheld” (8, p. 326). 
This. is in agreement with the statement by Hamilton and Mort that “Despite a 
few cases to the contrary, there is no doubt that courts are tending very strongly 
toward permitting wide use of school funds and facilities” (9, p. 228). 

Court cases upon the non-school use of school property usually take one or 
more of three forms—an opposition to the extension of school services for 
children or education in general; the contention that school funds are being 
diverted to private uses; the argument that the schools are sponsoring commercial 
activities, thereby depriving the usual managers of such businesses of a livelihood. 

Some of the cases are not easy to classify with certainty. Some of them are 
overlapping into two or three categories, as the school’s operation of a public 


dance for its pupils might be opposed because it is not a school function, public 


Ralph J. Erickson is a graduate student and part-time assistant at the College of Edu 
cation, University of Illinois, Champaign, Illinois. 
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money is being diverted for the benefit of individual pupils or non-school per- 
sonnel, or because it reduces the profits of a public dance-hall operation. There- 
fore, the categories provided for below, must not be considered as mutually 
exclusive. 


EXTENSION OF SCHOOL SERVICES 
Operation of School Stores or Cafeterias 


The principals of the five high schools in the city of Milwaukee allowed school 
stores to be operated to supply various school materials to the pupils. In a very 
strict interpretation of the law, the state supreme court held that the school 
board did not have the statutory power to permit this action by the principals 
(35). 

The Supreme Court of Texas (5) in 1931 and the highest court of Wash- 
ington State (10) in 1936 declared that the schools could establish and main- 
tain school cafeterias. In view of the larger amounts of money involved and the 
possible objections from the local lunchroom operators, this represents a great 
difference from the earlier viewpoint of the Wisconsin court. In the Washington 
case the court extended itself to reach its conclusion, as the law is usually inter- 
preted that when a statute refers specifically to one group, all others are excluded 
by implication, yet the court declared that “The statute authorizing the direc- 
tors of first-class districts to operate lunch rooms held not to prohibit by impli- 
cation operation of cafeterias and candy counter in school building in district 
of the second class where operated by student body and not by district” (10). 


Opération of Private Schools in Public Buildings 


An injunction was sought to prohibit the trustees of a Rhode Island school 
from allowing the schoolhouse to be used as a private school (1). In this case 
the music teacher had tuition paying scholars who meet with him within the 
school building. The case was dismissed by the court, Mr. Chief Justice Ames 
holding that “Our school system, with all the intellectual and material means 
for instruction provided by it was designed to promote public education; and 
any use of the school property tending to this end, and which does not interfere 
with the regular schools, may be permitted by the trustees of a school district 
as being within the spirit of the law.” Five years afterwards (in 1865) the 
Supreme Court of Vermont also approved the use of the public school buildings 
for private school instruction (23). 

An Arkansas court consented to the letting of the upper part of a school 
building as a private lodge hall when not needed for school purposes (7). This 
might seem to bring the case within the second section of the discussion except 
for a phrase used by Mr. Justice Smith who delivered the findings that “It is a 
matter of common knowledge that many quasi-public uses are made of the 
rural school buildings of the state. We do not believe it was the purpose of the 
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Legislature in granting express authority for private schools (underlines author’s) 
to be taught in the public school buildings to exclude other uses when such uses 
do not interfere with the schools nor injure the buildings.” 

It happened that in the above Arkansas case the district would have benefited 
financially from such use of its upper floor in the school building. While the 
courts permitted such use of the building at that time, it is not certain that 
such action would be sustained at the present time. 


Utilization of School Buildings by County Superintendents 


A Minnesota law of 1894 (18) stated that the county superintendent could 
use the public school buildings for the purpose of conducting teachers’ examina- 
tions. One such superintendent interpreted this to mean that he might use any 
room he pleased in any school building in the county, if only he had given the 
required ten-day notice of his intentions. The state supreme court would not 
agree to this as it would allow the county superintendent to disrupt school or 
classes, disturb the educational process, and be generally productive of much 
confusion (31). The court agreed that the county superintendent had the 
primary right to request a particular room and that the board must show a 
bona fide attempt to comply with his request. In a gentle “chiding” of both 
the school board and the county superintendent, the court said that they should 
not act “pigheaded” in the matter, but ought to be able to come to an agree- 
ment by themselves. Some years later under almost identical circumstances the 
Supreme Court of Minnesota held (17) the same views. It was not decided 
whether or not the right of the county superintendent over the local school 


buildings is unlimited. 


MISUSE OF PUBLIC SCHOOL FUNDS 
Propagation of Religion 


The cases having to do with the use of the school buildings to hold religious 
services are usually several years old. This means either that the religious sects 
have purchased their own buildings and so do not need to request the use of the 
schoolhouse, or it means that such use is granted them as a matter of course. 

The court cases in this area are initiated when it appears that money raised 
for one purpose is being used for another. Such a case arose in Kansas in 1875 
(30) where it was held that the public schoolhouse could not be used for 
religious, political, social, or any other such uses under any conditions. Mr. 
Justice Brewer proposed the question, “May the majority of the taxpayers and 
electors in a school district, for other than school purposes, use or permit the 
use of the schoolhouse built with funds raised by taxation?” and then answered 
his own question by adding, “. . . the question must be answered in the 


negative .. . the public schoolhouse cannot be used for a private purpose.” This 
might be interpreted as an extreme attempt to protect the rights of the minority 
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not only by erecting a wall between church and state, but also by even refusing 
to admit that the church does exist. 

A more moderate opinion was delivered in Illinois four years later by the 
state supreme court: “Religion and religious worship are not so placed under 
the ban of the Constitution that they may not be allowed to become the 
recipient of any incidental benefits whatsoever from the public schools or the 
authorities of the state.” This decision indicated that the school buildings might 
be used as meeting places for religious groups if there were no direct cost to 
the district. (19) 

A schoolhouse in Nebraska (32) had been used as a community center for 
religious exercises by itinerant ministers for many years, but never more than 
four times in one year. Such incidental and casual use of the building was 
approved by the state supreme court, Mr. Justice Homer declaring that the 
“Use of the schoolhouse as a religious meeting place ought not to be questioned 
in a Christian state.” 

This decision is in substantial agreement with the Illinois case of thirty-five 
years earlier. Here the court definitely approved the use of the schoolhouse as 
a place for religious meetings. The meetings in question were of an interde- 
nominational nature. In the further dicta of the court that “I am unable to 
see that religion is so far removed from the general purpose of a school as not 
to be tolerated in a moderate degree,” there is the suggestion that only religion 
as an ethical force would have access to the school buildings, and not the religion 


of specific sects. 
Support of Private Organizations 


There are two cases (13, 14) apparently initiated by the same Lewis who 
sought injunctions to prevent the Board of Education in New York City from 
allowing the reading of the Bible in the classrooms, or allowing the school 
buildings to be used by various religious sects. The school board replied that, 
while groups organized along religious lines did assemble to use certain school 
rooms at times, this was not tantamount to allowing the use of the building 
for religious purposes, as the meetings were open to all and were used for 
educational and cultural meetings, and not for the inculcation of religious 
tenets. The state supreme court held that public recognition of a belief in God 
was not in opposition to the constitutional guarantees of freedom of religion 
and the individual pursuit of religious beliefs. 

It is essential to realize that there was no direct ruling on whether or not 
school buildings could be used by religious sects to promote own denominational 
beliefs. In effect, the court said that the buildings had not been used for such 
purposes, so it could not decide if such uses were authorized. 

In Texas, the law makes permissive the holding of elections in such public 
places as schoolhouses (36). A Democratic county committee sought to hold 
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a primary election within a schoolhouse. The Supreme Court of Texas held 
that such use was up to the discretion of the school board for two reasons: 
by allowing one party to use the schoolhouse and not the other (in the primaries 
the party voting stations must be kept apart), one group might be favored over 
the other; and the primary was not a state election but merely a selection within 
a political party, or non-public group. 

When the secretary of the local PTA requested the use of a particular audi- 
torium for their meetings, it was decided by the Ohio Common Pleas Court 
that the school board was only exercising its proper authority when it offered 
another one of the several school auditoriums it controlled (33). There was 
no question of the authority of the legislature to govern the use of the public 
_ buildings, and it could delegate such power to the Board of Education which 


could use its own discretion in the matter. 


A recent California law (6) is indicative of much of the educational reasoning 
in America today. Here the statutes say that “There is a civic center at each 
public school building and grounds within state, where the citizens . . . and 
organizations formed for recreational, educational, political, economic, artistic, 
or moral activities of the public school districts may engage in supervised recrea- 
tional activities, and where they meet and discuss . . . any subjects and questions 
which in their judgment appertain to . . . interests of the citizens of the com- 
munities in which they reside . . .” Subsequent amendments indicated that no 
subversive elements may use the school and that the board could make such 


necessary rules as would prevent any interference with the school activities. 


A certain group (21) sought to bring a speaker into the evening high school 
for a lecture. The school board wished to prevent this, saying that petitions 
received, and threats of violence and picketing heard, made it clear that the 
primary business of the school would be severely disrupted or even stopped as 


the pupils would not be able to get through the picket lines easily. 


The group sponsoring the speaker replied that, if there were any such dis- 
turbances, it would not be of their doing, but would be the result of the ones 
who were seeking to prevent the meeting from taking place. They insisted 
that the police had the responsibility of keeping order. It is not extraneous to 
remark that the group insisted upon using the facilities of the evening school 
building, although the board of education offered space in day schoolhouses. 


The court held that all activities must be subordinated to the usual work of 
the school, and that the board could properly inquire into the probable effect 
of such extraneous use of the school building upon the regular school program 
and deny any use that would interfere with that program. As this entire case 
was so charged with the questions of free speech and the right of assembly, it 
is important that the views of the dissenting justice be clearly set forth (21, p. 
436 ff.): 
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First, it must be conceded by the majority opinion that there is no issue of the element 
of subversiveness in this case . . . Hence we must conclude that we have an organiza- 
tion which itself is, and the causes it espouses are, wholly lawful in every respect .. . 

This (the conjecture and speculation that there will be a disturbance) is not sufficient 
as a basis for refusing permission . . . 

The reasoning upon which the majority opinion is based makes it possible for any 
school board to deny the use of the school buildings to any one who may apply when 
the proposed use is for a purpose which may be even slightly controversial . . . 

The history of civilization is replete with instances in which those in power have 
sought to suppress expression of the thought and ideas of those advocating philosophies 
with which they do not agree... 


Exploitation of Mineral and Forest Resources 


As yet no cases seem to have .eached the state supreme courts concerning the 
use of pupils in various school forests as in Minnesota or Wisconsin. Because 
the Federal government has promulgated various child labor laws whose mini- 
mum ages are greater than those of many of the pupils who work in such forests, 
it may be anticipated that a court case will sometime arise. 

After oil and gas were discovered on school land, the West Virginia Supreme 
Court (11) declared that the school district could not use school funds to 
develop it. The school board had only the powers to conduct a school as were 
given it, and no others. Quite obviously, no statute sets forth that a school 
board has the power to drill for oil. 

When a school district obtained an acte of land that was to be used “exclu- 
sively” for school purposes, that did not empower the board of education to 
sell the land so that a company might remove the oil and gas. Judge Hatcher said 
(37) that if the grantees could originally have received the land without restric- 
tions, they would not have accepted it with any restrictions. If the land were 
to be sold, it must be sold to the original grantor; but the school district could 
use such oil and gas as was needed for the heating of the school. 

In an almost identical case in Kansas that sume year of 1926 (4), the state 
supreme court said that, even though the schoo building had occupied the site 
for forty years before oil was discovered underlying the land, no mineral rights 
had been included in the original deed, and tha: such rights were reserved to 
the grantor or his heirs. 


Grants of School Property or the Use of School Proyerty 


The courts are prone to examine very carefully the actions of a school board 
in granting to any groups the exclusive use of the school property for a greater 
or a shorter period of time. It is self-evident that in this field there would be 
many possibilities for unorthodox deeds and personal gains. Thus, when the 
school board has an abandoned school building on hand, it may lease such build- 
ing to the national guard (12). In another state, (3) Kansas, it was held that 
the use of a school annex by a club did not grant the lodge any particular rights 
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as to permanent possession and ownership. The school district could cancel 
such a lease at any time. 

A Texas court (22) decided that a school board could contract with a pro- 
fessional baseball team to erect a fence on the school grounds and play ball 
there during the summer months when the school was not in use. This was 
declared to be beneficial to the school district and served to promote harmless 
pastimes in the community. 

Upon the same reasoning that the school district might lease its property 
to others when not in use, a West Virginia court (15) found that, while the 
school board could allow a horse show association to use its property, the use 
must be of such a temporary nature that no vested interests would be served. 


COMPETITION WITH PRIVATE ENTERPRISES 


A prolific source of litigation in the early depression years was occasioned by 
the use of the public school buildings as recreational and adult education centers. 
Such actions by the local school boards to provide some measure of relief could 
be considered by private operators as a direct blow at their means of livelihood. 

Some states as Utah (38) in 1917, North Dakota (20) in 1931, and California 
in 1943 (6) authorized the use of the school buildings for certain non-school 
purposes of general benefit to the entire district. In other states as Ohio (33) 
or Montana (39) such use of the buildings may be inferred from court decisions. 

A Louisiana case (34) of 1902 is typical of the court decisions on this 
matter at the turn of the century. Here there was an attempt to turn a part 
of the school building into a theater for the constant and continuous use by 
outside theatrical groups. The courts held that such use must be only incidental 
and casual, and the entire school budding must be used for its primary purpose 
of education of the young. The courts added that the forced contacts of the 
pupils and the theatrical performers would be disruptive of the school program 
and demoralizing to the pupils. 

Some years later in 1931, a North Dakota case was initiated under almost the 
same conditions (29). Here the school was renting the auditorium and gym- 
nasium to groups of traveling performers. This was enjoined by a public hall 
operator when he realized that these groups preferred the school’s accommo- 
dations to his own. Mr. Chief Justice Christianson of the state supreme court 
declared that there could be no relief in a taxpayer’s suit as no wrongful act 
was being committed by the school district, nor had the municipality injured 
the plaintiff in any degree. 

At the time the case was being considered by the court (although not neces- 
sarily as a result of it), the legislature supported the action of the supreme court 


by passing a new law (20): 

School Boards of Education having charge of school buildings may permit the use 
thereof when not occupied for schoo] purposes . . . for any proper purpose . . . such use 
shall not be at any cost to district... 
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This law had the effect of automatically dissolving the injunction. 

There were two other important and almost identical cases of that same year 
(1931) in Montana (39) and in Wyoming (16). In both of these cases, the 
schools were using the gymnasium and other school facilities for dances or 
other events. In each state the operator of a local dance hall complained that 
his business was being adversely affected by the dances at the public high school. 

In Montana, it was held that the owner of the only dance hall in town did 
not have a monopoly on such activities, and his interests had not been impaired. 
It was further stated by Mr. Justice Matthews that “Public dances, both within 
and without incorporated cities and towns are recognized by our legislatures 
as proper forms of public entertainment, subject only to reasonable regulations.” 

In the Wyoming case, Mr. Justice Riner summed up much of the litigation 
on the non-school use of school property, and indicated that many of the 
activities now properly carried on in schools were once absent from there. It 
was clear that the court believed that these could be justified on their contribu- 
tions to the education of the children. Finally, the justice said, “. . . our law 
vests a generous amount of discretion in the school district electors, in regular 
meetings assembled, concerning what use shall be made of the school district 
property when it is not in actual service for formal school sessions. Our Legis- 
latures, over a period of some sixty years, have thought it quite safe, evidently, 
to trust such matters to the sound judgment of the several communities of the 
state . . . With that discretion, we must decline to interfere in the case at 
Ft 

The Utah Legislature in 1917 established a civic center at every schoolhouse 
in the state (38) for the people to engage in supervised recreational activities 
or for meetings and discussions, which must not interfere with the educational 
work of the schools. An amendment in 1923 said that school houses could not 
be used for commercial purposes. 

In 1932 the owner of a competing opera house sought to have the school 
board close down its recreational activities because they interfered with his own 
business. It was carefully pointed out by the supreme court of the state that 
there could be no court maintenance of a monopoly, and there could be no legal 
way to bar activities which were expressly authorized by the state. The fact 
that the plaintiff was the first in his line of business could not operate to bar 


all competition. 
SUMMARY 


Earlier there was some opposition to schools doing anything which was at all 
contrary to a narrow and strict interpretation of educational activities. Present 
opposition to the non-school use of school buildings and properties is based upon 
premises such as that public money is being diverted to private use, or that the 
school is entering into competition with private businesses. 
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Schools may operate stores or cafeterias not for profit but as a service to the 
pupils. Private schools may be operated in public school buildings if there is no 
interference with the public school activities. In general, school buildings may 
be used for almost any purpose that is approved by the school board, if such use 
is related to the general welfare of the pupils. 

Schools in many states are considered to be truly community centers and 
may be used for meetings of a religious, recreational, cultural, artistic, or 
similar use when such meetings are open to the general public, when they are 
not subversive politically, and when there is no interference with the primary 
work of the school, which is education. The school boards have such powers 
as it needs to deny the use of the school facilities to those groups which it 
believes would not abide by these conditions. 

Schools are educational institutions. They are not usually allowed to exploit 
any natural resources which they may own, but must keep such resources in 
trust or return them to the original grantor. Decisions in this area have often 
been decided upon other issues, so it is likely that further court cases will arise 
to define further the school board’s authority. Schools may lease to other parties 
parts of the school property which are not in use, but such lease cannot be at 
such unfavorable rates that it constitutes a gift, or that it prevents the district 
from using the property whenever it may require it. 

Even though the school district and a private business may be engaged in 
supplying the same commodity, this does not amount to unlawful competition. 
Such competition is incidental to the operation of the school property in the 
public interests. The courts cannot support a monopoly and remove the school 
district from every activity which touches another man’s business. Schools, of 
course, cannot operate businesses which have no other purpose than to make 


money. 
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The 6-3-3 or the 8-4 Plan of 
Organization 


HOWARD 5S. BRETSCH 
THEODORE L. RELLER 


| Y principals and superintendents are faced with the problem 
of helping boards of education and the community understand the importance 
of grade organization in their schools. Especially in systems consisting of twelve 
grades, the need to choose between the 6-3-3 or the 8-4 plan of organization 
calls for some identification of the merits in each of these plans of organization. 

The arguments presented in this article were developed in response to a request 
from the San Leandro (California) Board of Education. At the time of the 
formation of the new San Leandro Unified School District certain groups in 
the community wished to continue the 6-3-3 plan of organization which was 
in operation when the secondary schools were a part of the Oakland school 
system. Others in the community expressed the desire for developing the 8-4 
plan of organization. The following arguments are substantially those presented 
to the San Leandro Board of Education in an effort to guide them in choosing 


between the two plans of organization. 


INTRODUCTION 


About a century ago in most parts of the country, eight years became accepted 
as the length of elementary-school education. Separate from the elementary 
school the high school gradually developed from a one- or two-year course into 
a four-year course. As late as the beginning of the present century, efforts to 
bring the elementary and secondary schools closer together had been largely 
ineffective. The 8-4 plan of organization developed rather haphazardly; not 
as the result of careful study and planning. 

In the first decade of this century, widespread dissatisfaction was expressed 
regarding the &-4 plan of organization. Summarized, these dissatisfactions 
were: repeating in grades seven and eight that which had been taught in earlier 
grades, need for better college preparation through a longer and more carefully 
prepared period of secondary education, inadequate provision in grades seven and 
eight for meeting social and psychological needs of young adolescents, numerous 
drop-outs at the end of the eighth grade related to the gap between elementary 
and secondary education, and lack of an enriched program including practical 


studies and social activities. 
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In an effort to provide a program to overcome these dissatisfactions, the 
junior high-school idea developed. It was regarded as an institution designed to 
provide an enriched curriculum and activity program, to bridge the gap between 
elementary and secondary education, and to increase the holding power of the 
school. 

During the last four decades, reorganization resulting in modification of the 
8-4 plan has continued. Whereas the hopes of the junior high-school movement 
have not been realized in every instance where reorganization has taken place, 
the movement has, by and large, been regarded as successful. 

In considering the problem of the organization of schools, it is important 
to note that the test of the worth of any organization is the manner and extent 
to which it facilitates the achievement of the educational objectives. The extent 
to which the objectives are achieved is also related to a number of other matters 
such as: (1) the adequacy and clarity of the objectives; (2) the quality of the 
teaching and of the staff; (3) the adequacy of the curriculum, instructional 
supplies, equipment, and buildings; (4) the leadership furnished by the adminis- 
trative and supervisory staffs; (5) the availability of essential special services 
such as health and guidance; (6) the articulation and co-ordination of various 
services and divisions; and (7) the co-operation of the school and the people of 
the community. If all these things are attained, a good educational program 
can be achieved through a number of organizations. However, even with these 
things provided one organizational arrangement may facilitate the achievement 
of the objective more than another. It is with the recognition that good educa- 
tion is the result of many factors, of which organization is but one, that the 
following pros and cons are presented. 

The arguments regarding the plans of organization are also based upon the 
following assumptions: (1) that decisions should be made in light of the interests 
and needs of the pupils at all grade levels; (2) that, potentially, change can be 
effected in practices at any grade level or in any organization but that tradition 
slows change; (3) that education should be regarded as a continuous process 
rather than one marked by sharp and abrupt differences at different age levels; 
(4) that, regardless of the plan of organization, primary attention needs to be 
focused upon the needs of children and youth, the recognition of their similarities 
and differences, the development of an educational program which will result 
in the desired achievements, the building of a staff which can render outstand- 
ing service, and the provision of the facilities and conditions which will en- 
courage the staff to render such service. 

STATEMENT OF ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST THE 6-3-3 
AND 8-4 PLANS OF ORGANIZATION 

With these assumptions and the various factors which determine the excel- 

lence of education in mind, the pros and cons of the 6-3-3 and 8-4 organizations 


are offered: 
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Curriculum and Instruction 

The argument can be advanced that, in contrast with the 8-4 plan of organi- 
zation, there tend to be certain advantages (of an instructional, guidance, and 
financial nature) in introducing in the middle three-year span of the 6-3-3 plan 
a number of courses sometimes referred to as special subjects. These subjects 
(art, music, crafts, home economics, shop, efc.) in addition to the regular funda- 
mentals can be argued .to (1) enrich the pupil’s program and (2) help the 
pupil, through an exploratory type of course, better to select his high-school 
course or out-of-school work. 

Argument against offering the special subjects (frequently not a part of an 
8-4 plan of organization and thus indirectly an argument for it) is that they 
tend either to reduce the amount of time that is devoted to the fundamentals 
or add too heavily to the pupil’s total school load. Another argument against 
the 6-3-3 plan is that, because the special subjects are time consuming and only 
exploratory in nature, the pupil may fail to achieve a high degree of proficiency 
in any of the subjects studied. 

The opportunity for extraclass activities that cut across grade boundaries 
and are suited to pupils of like development seems more easily attained in the 
6-3-3 plan of organization than in an 8-4 plan of organization where the 
pupils of early and middle adolescent years are grouped with elementary (pre- 
adolescent) school pupils. The deficiency of the 8-4 plan of organization 
regarding extraclass activities can be met in part, provided grades seven and 
eight are of sufficient size to warrant (functionally and financially) setting up 
the extraclass activities which can be conducted separately from pupils of the 
primary and intermediate grades. 

Some favorable argument regarding instruction can be given for the special 
subjects in a 6-3-3 plan of organization because the instruction would be given 
by teachers who have specialized in the special subject they are teaching. On 
the other hand, some unfavorable argument can be given on this same point, 
citing the danger of over-specialization, possible loss of an integrated program, 
and possible neglect of the pupil as an individual. 

As a part of instruction, favorable argument can be given that the greater 
opportunity in a 6-3-3 plan of organization to choose between specialized 
subjects is helpful to the pupil in “trying out” his judgment in an activity 
which will face him repeatedly in high school. In an 8-4 plan, where, in the 
eight-year program most subjects are required and few electives are offered, 
such an opportunity does not normally exist. 

Argument can be given that the teacher, by virtue of being with a given 
pupil for the entire day, can provide better instruction than he can when 
departmentalization prevents him from knowing the pupil except for a single 
period in a given subject. Whereas this is largely an argument for the 8-4 


plan of organization, it is an argument against the 6-3-3 plan only to the extent 
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that the work in grades seven, eight, and nine is departmentalized. Regarding 
this argument, the teacher, rather than the organization, is probably more 
important. 

Some proponents of the 8-4 plan of organization cite the desirability of 
scholastic competition and feel it cannot be attained as well at the seventh- and 
eighth-grade level in a 6-3-3 plan of organization because of the large groups 
of pupils. It is also argued that there are better chances for individual leader- 
ship development in the 8-4 plan of organization where the groups are small. 
If the desirability of the development of in-classroom leadership is accepted, this 
argument can be cited as being equally applicable to any type of organization 


where the group is the classroom unit. 


Guidance 


Argument can be advanced that in the 6-3-3 plan of organization where the 
degree of departmentalization is gradually increased from grades seven to nine, 
better opportunity is provided for the pupil to make a better adjustment from 
the single classroom teacher situation to that of an individual teacher for each 
subject, as is the pattern in senior high school. On the other hand some depart- 
mentalization may be (though it frequently is not) the plan for grades seven 
and eight in an 8-4 plan of organization and thus this argument would be 
applicable in the 8-4 plan where such departmentalization exists. Argument can 
be given against the 6-3-3 plan of organization that it requires adjustment to 
new school situations at the end of both sixth and ninth grades, whereas under 
the 8-4 plan, at only one point (end of the eighth grade) are similar adjust- 
ments necessary. 

Since adolescent problems of a social nature are different from those of younger 
children, it can be argued that the 6-3-3 plan of organization provides better 
opportumity to identify and help solve these problems if only pupils of early 
and middle adolescent years are grouped together. The argument, favoring the 
8-4 plan of organization, that pupils in grade seven are more like those of grades 
five and six, frequently tends to be true for boys in grade seven but the argu- 
ment can be refuted in part since this similarity in development generally is not 
true for girls. Favoring the 6-3-3 plan of organization, the argument can be 
given that the ninth-grade pupil, in general, is more like the seventh- and 
eighth-grade pupil than he is like the tenth-, eleventh-, or twelfth-grade pupil. 
Favoring the 8-4 plan of organization is the argument that the ninth-grade 
pupil, who is searching for peer approval and patterns of behavior, rejects the 
seventh- and eighth-grade pupil, but will probably accept patterns of behavior 
among those of grades ten to twelve. How desirable it is for the ninth-grade 
pupil to seek patterns of behavior from the twelfth-grade pupil is open to 
question, realizing the difference in degree of maturity and development in 


handling problems. Argument for the 8-4 plan of organization as a determin- 
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ing factor to the rapid “growing up” socially of the seventh- and eighth-grade 
pupil must be squared with its effects upon the pupil’s adjustment as he gets 
into ninth grade. Problems of over-dress, over-grooming, and parental defiance 
of the seventh-grade pupil that are claimed by some to be the result of the 
6-3-3 plan of organization might very probably become problems of the ninth- 
grade pupil, but of equal or greater magnitude in an 8-4 plan of organization. 
It is also very probable that, of the factors of rapid growing up socially, the 
school is not the most potent force and is but one among the many in our 
culture. If such is the case, the argument is not very pertinent to either plan of 
school-grade organization. 

Guidance of pupils in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades through the 
election of special subjects can be beneficial to the pupils in the 6-3-3 plan of 
organization. Similar opportunity is not normally possible in the 8-4 plan of 
organization where little choice or election of subjects is possible in grades one 
to eight. However, it can be argued that pupils leaving the sixth grade are 
not mature enough to judge and self-direct themselves as they would be called 
upon to do in the seventh grade under the 6-3-3 plan of organization. Favorable 
to the 8-4 plan is the argument that there is more opportunity for the teacher 
to observe and study the pupil continuously for the entire day, and thus be 
better able to give him more help in the selection of high-school courses. 

Some would argue that the 8-4 plan of organization facilitates guidance 
through close home-school relationships. It can also be argued that, provided 
the proper channels are established, equally close home-school relationships can 


exist under the 6-3-3 plan of organization. 


Professional Personnel 


Arguments regarding professional personnel for either plan of organization 
deal largely with availability and preparation. Regarding the availability of 
teachers at the present time, an argument can be advanced for the 6-3-3 plan of 
organization since teachers who can be certificated at the junior high-school level 
can be more readily secured than those at the elementary level. The argument 
can be given that in the 6-3-3 plan of organization there is better opportunity 
to utilize the abilities of teachers who especially understand adolescent problems 
because the pupils of adolescent ages are grouped separately from pupils of other 
ages. 

The argument is supported by some that the teaching personnel should be 
subject matter specialists, thus supporting the special subject argument of the 
6-3-3 plan of organization. An argument against the 6-3-3 plan of organiza- 
tion with its specialized personnel is that, regardless of organization, the teaching 
personnel should not be specialists; rather, they should be personnel with broad, 
general training and experience. If such is the case, the special subjects could 


become a part of the 8-4 plan of organization. 
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Some argument can be given that the 6-3-3 plan of organization provides 
far better utilization of the abilities and special preparation of the administrative 
personnel at each of the separate levels. Such an argument is based on the 
characteristic differences (social, emotional, psychological) that exist between 
the pupils, especially in the difference between the adolescent and his younger 
or older schoolmates. Provided administrative personnel can be secured who 
are equally well prepared and interested in all levels, this argument loses its 


validity for supporting any particular type of grade organization. 


Relationship of Elementary and Secondary Education 


The 6-3-3 organization, it is argued by some, improves or at least provides 
the opportunity for improving the relationship between the elementary and 
secondary schools. This results from the fact that the junior high school is a 
transitional unit designed to provide the experience and the individual develop- 
ment which will make the adjustment in the senior high school easier. The 
curriculum and methods can be developed to avoid the sharp differences which 
traditionally separated the elementary school from the secondary. On the other 
hand, there are those who say that the 8-4 plan is preferable in that the eight- 
year elementary school emphasizes basic skills and knowledges which are essential 
for success in high school. 

One of the important original purposes of the junior high school was to 
close the gap between the elementary and secondary school. To this end it may 
make a large contribution. However, the proponents of the 8-4 plan can state 
with point that in some cases the 6-3-3 plan has not only failed to close the 
gap between elementary and secondary education, but that it has also produced 
two gaps. 

In general, it can be said that the 6-3-3 organization offers a somewhat better 
opportunity to provide for effective articulation of elementary and secondary 
schools. However, it must be recognized that some junior high schools have 
been highly departmentalized and formalized and may have contributed little to 
achieving an effective transition. The relationship of elementary and secondary 
schools is thus dependent upon important factors other than organization such 
as commonly accepted objectives, development of instructional program marked 
by continuity and provision for needs, a single administrative and supervisory 


staff, and co-operative faculties. 


School Housing and Equipment 


The 6-3-3 plan is favored in so far as housing and equipment are concerned 
in that it makes possible a greater variety of equipment and specialized facilities 
than would ordinarily be provided in elementary schools for pupils in grades 
seven and eight. Furthermore, because of the numbers of pupils of a given age 
group who are brought together in the junior high school, such special rooms 
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and equipment can be utilized more fully. The 8-4 plan is favored because it 
permits pupils in grades seven and eight to attend a school nearer to their homes, 
and, generally being a smaller unit, it is less confusing or difficult for seventh- 


grade pupils. 


Finance 


The 6-3-3 plan is favored as the plan by which adequate educational oppor- 
tunities for young adolescents can be provided in the most economical manner. 
This position is based upon the assumption that, in the school for the young 
adolescent, provisions must be made for such services as guidance and counseling, 
and for considerable spread of offerings in the instructional program. The 8-4 
is favored as the plan which is least expensive because elementary schools in 
grades seven and eight generally emphasize knowledges and skills and, con- 
sequently, do not provide as extended or as expensive a program as junior high 
schools. 

In many cases also the teachers of elementary schools have been on a lower 
salary schedule than has been the case in junior and senior high schools and, 
consequently, instructional costs have been lower. Available evidence suggests 
that equivalent educational programs and services cost approximately the same 
without regard to organization if a large enough group of pupils are brought 


together to utilize the available facilities to a relatively high degree. 


SUMMARY 


In conclusion, it should be noted that whether a school system develops an 
outstanding educational program or not will depend upon many factors such 
as the adequacy of the objectives, the quality of teaching done, the quality 
of the administrative and supervisory leadership, the excellence of the educational 
program that is developed, the articulation and co-ordination of services and 
units, the provision of needed special services such as health and guidance, the 
co-operation of the home and school, and the plan of organization. Organiza- 
tion is thus but one of a number of very important, highly related, factors. This 
should be kept in mind as the arguments for and against the 8-4 and 6-3-3 plans 
are considered. 

The arguments for the 8-4 plan which might be advanced are: more emphasis 
could (perhaps would) be given to the traditional so-called fundamentals; the 
teacher would be with the pupil for the entire day or most of it and thus 
could provide better instruction and guidance; the gap between elementary and 
secondary education would come later when the pupil would be better prepared 
to cope with it; home-school co-operation might be more easily attained; “grow- 
ing up” socially would occur later; schools would probably be nearer the home 


of the pupil, and transportation problems might conceivably be decreased in 
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grades seven and eight; and articulation between elementary and secondary 
education would be more easily achieved since there would be only one bridge 


to effect rather than two. 


The arguments which might be advanced against the 8-4 plan are: the cur- 
riculum for grades seven and eight might in some instances be much narrower 
(without or with much less adequate libraries, shops, science rooms, physical 
education facilities, homemaking rooms, arts and crafts rooms, guidance pro- 
visions ) and thus would provide for the needs of these pupils markedly less 
adequately; the program of activities for grades seven and eight might tend to 
be very limited and inadequate for pupils in grades seven and eight; if an enriched 
program were attempted, it might, under certain circumstances and in a number 
of schools, call for considerable duplication of special rooms and equipment 
which would not be utilized fully; an enriched program might require itinerant 
teachers and leaders of special subjects and activities; many of the elementary- 
school sites in a number of cities might be quite inadequate for additional build- 
ings and activities of pupils in grades seven and eight; the opportunities of pupils 
in grades kindergarten to six might be seriously interfered with by making 
provisions for the older pupils; to provide equivalent opportunity, both capital 
outlay and current expense costs would tend to be considerably greater; secur- 
ing of elementary teachers for grades seven and eight would be difficult; adequate 
guidance and necessary experience to facilitate bridging the gap to secondary 
education would be more difficult to provide; and the gap between elementary 
and secondary education might easily be so wide that it would be extremely 


difficult to bridge. 


The arguments for the 6-3-3 plan of organization which might be advanced 
are: a broad program of instruction would normally be provided in grades 
seven and eight; pupils of like interest and dev elopment at the seventh-, eighth-, 
and ninth-grade levels could participate in a wide variety of extraclass activities; 
pupils in grades seven, eight and nine gain experience through a wider variety 
of courses of study; an effective guidance program could be developed utilizing 
both the classroom teachers and guidance specialists; subjects could be taught by 
persons especially prepared in the subject or group of subjects; opportunity 
could be provided for the social development of the seventh-, eighth-, and ninth- 
grade pupils (especially development dependent upon the association of those 
of the same age); professional personnel could be readily secured at this time 
for junior high-school posts; a gradual, more effective transition could be made 
between elementary and secondary education; reasonably satisfactory equip- 
ment, if now available at one junior high school, would not meet the need if 
dispersed among the elementary schools; plans for additional junior high schools 
could meet the transportation problem of junior high pupils; for a given cost, 


it would seem a more adequate educational program could be provided. 
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Arguments which might be advanced against the 6-3-3 plan of organization 
are: there may be a tendency to give too much attention to subjects and not 


enough to so called fundamental academic and skill subjects; the change to a 


departmentalized system beginning with the seventh grade presents problems of 


adjustment for young pupils; adjustments to a new school situation must be 
made by pupils at the end of both the sixth and ninth grades; there may be a 
tendency to depend too largely upon special counselors for guidance; location 
of the junior high schools may require young pupils to travel too great a distance; 
the junior high-school buildings may occupy sites that, if used as elementary 
schools, would ease the pupil load at neighboring schools; and specially equipped 


facilities, such as are needed for the junior high school, may be too expensive. 





NEWS NOTES 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL TALENT SEARCH.—A nationwide search is now under- 
way to find the 40 most promising science-minded high-school seniors in the country. 
The Thirteenth Annual Science Talent Search was launched with an invitation to seniors 
in the more than 28,000 public, private, and parochial schools throughout the land. 
They will have the opportunity to compete for $11,000 in Westinghouse Science Scholar- 
ships and a five-day visit to Washington, D. C. Valuable honorable mention status will 
go to 260 others. The results of the search will give some indication as to who among 
this year's seniors will be the nation’s leading scientists of the future, and will stimulate 
others to undertake scientific training. The Science Talent Search is conducted by 
Science Service and supported by the Westinghouse Educational Foundation. From about 
15,000 entries it is estimated 2,000 will complete all entry requirements. Of these, 40 
will be named as national winners and will receive five-day, all-expenses-paid trips to 
Washington, D. C., to attend the Annual Science Talent Institute. 

Another 260 will be named for honorable mention. All 300 will be recommended 
to colleges, universities, and technical schools of their own choice. As in the past, it is 
expected all will receive offers of financial assistance for college educations from other 
sources on the basis of this honor. Winners were offered $155,950 in scholarships in one 
year. They accepted $66,984. To comply with entry rules, each contestant must take 
a two-and-one-half-hour science aptitude examination im his own school, submit per- 
sonal and scholastic records, and write a report of about 1,000 words on “My Scientific 
Project.” The examination may be taken between December 7 and December 27. All 
entries must be in the offices of Science Service by midnight, Sunday, December 27, 
when the competition closes. 

Winners and nonorable mentions will be announced late in January, 1954, and 
the 40 winners will go to Washington, D. C., February 25-March 1, 1954. After five 
days of meeting the nation’s outstanding scientists, of learning about the latest develop 
ments in science, and of visiting places of historic and scientific interest, the winners 
will receive scholarships ranging in size from $100 to $2,800. For complete details of the 
National and State Science Talent Searches write to Science Clubs of America, 1719 N 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Meeting Adolescent Needs Through 
School Organization 


hv problems of growing populations, stretched finances, and crowded 
buildings within the past two decades have resulted in the forced flexibility 
of school organization; a shifting of school programs arbitrarily from the junior 
high school to the elementary school; and from the junior to the senior high 
school. As many school systems search for an over-all organizational plan, it 
is time to re-examine expedient administrative and curricular practices; to re- 
evaluate the reasons for organizational divisions. 

A school district should change, maintain, or adjust its type of organizational 
set-up only for one reason; that being, “to fit better the needs of the boys and 
girls.” The growth of a child is affected by two factors; namely, heredity and 
environment. Half of a child’s time, outside of sleep, is spent in a school environ- 
ment. A school should, therefore, create an environment which will help the 
child grow physically, mentally, emotionally, and socially. The type of build- 
ing, teachers, and curriculum is, therefore, of utmost importance if the child 
is to get the maximum growth from his school environment. 

Concerned about the needs of youth in grades seven to nine, which includes 
pupils of approximate age level twelve to sixteen, and convinced that the junior 
high-school organizational pattern best fits these needs, the Southeastern 
Michigan Junior High Principals’ Association submits the following report: 

We believe that the 6-3-3 type of organization is best suited to fit the needs 
of boys and girls—age twelve to sixteen years (approximately). We believe 
that the original claims for the junior high school are still as valid today as when 
first conceived. The 6-3-3 plan of organization is meeting the needs of the 
early adolescent in many ways—among them are 

1. (a) It is more feasible-to train, select, and employ teachers to meet the 
needs of a specific three-year program. 

(b) It encourages the understanding of the growth and development pat- 
tern of the early adolescent. 

(c) It is possible, under the junior high-school plan, to provide instruction 
at reasonable cost in such subjects as home economics, industrial arts, music, 


This report, which appeared in the January, 1953, issue of The Bulletin of the Michi- 
gan Secondary-School Association, is a summary of recent discussions by a group of 
junior high-school principals in southeastern Michigan. As the wave of war babies 
approaches the junior and senior high-school level, it becomes appropriate to think 
clearly about the kind of organization we shall want in the high school. Permission to 
reprint has been granted by the Michigan Association’s executive secretary. 
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art, science, and physical education. In the typical elementary school it is 
difficult to justify offering these studies because the plant facilities, equipment, 
and teachers that they require are seldom used to capacity. 

2. It is more feasible to provide varied curriculum experiences and elective 
courses to suit the different abilities, needs, and interests of individual pupils. 

3. Better provisions can be made for pupils to try out individual abilities and 
interests through exploratory experiences, particularly through the offering of 
such curricular activities as student participation in school management, school 
paper, clubs, and group activities that develop initiative and leadership and 
release creative abilities. 

4. The junior high school emphasizes guidance in all classrooms as well as 
specialized guidance services to meet the mental, emotional, physical, and social 
needs of the early adolescent. 

§. It is more feasible to adapt instructional content and methods to the 
individual needs and interests of the early adolescent and to use diagnostic and 
remedial services. 

6. Because of the larger pupil enrollment in the typical junior high school, 
additional services in such areas as guidance, reading, and speech can be pro- 
vided more economically. 

Because of a more flexible organization and curriculum, the needs of the 
over-age pupil and pupils needing special adjustment can be met more efficiently. 

8. More valuable data can be accumulated and interpreted regarding the 
abilities, interests, and needs of individual pupils because of more varied teacher 
contacts. 

9. The junior high-school curriculum can be enriched to meet the wide range 
of exceptional children, such as gifted, mentally retarded, and physically 
handicapped. 

10. A larger percentage of pupils can be retained in school through the 
presentation of a more meaningful curriculum through the ninth grade and 
into senior high school because: (a) a curriculum better suited to the needs 
and interests of the adolescent can be arranged; (b) better articulation between 
junior and senior high school is possible; (c) there is more opportunity of asso 
ciation of children with their own age group, (d) there is more opport unity for 
contact W ith male teachers. 

11. Junior high school emphasizes a broad offering of activities which aid in 
the development of ideals, attitudes, knowledges, and skills desirable in adjusting 
to life in a democratic society. 


12. Better understanding of mutual needs and interests can be achieved 


through parent-teacher-student planning. 
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13. Buildings, equipment, and grounds can be provided to meet the needs of 
this particular age group in such areas as: (a) curriculum adaptation; (b) physi- 
cal size; (c) social-recreational needs; provision for noon-hour planning, after- 
school and evening recreational opportunities, playground planning, and many 


more than might be mentioned. 
SUMMARY 


In summary we would like to comment that research has proven that the 
junior high school is as effective in the teaching of so-called fundamentals as 
any other type of organization, and in addition is superior in developing the 
social aspects of the individual. 

We, therefore, can expect that the junior high school can more ably meet the 
physical, social, emotional, and educational needs of the boys and girls of 
adolescent age than do other types of school organizations at this level. This 
could, no doubt, account for the increasing usage of the junior high school, as 
evidenced by the following data: 

1. The number of junior high schools in the United States has increased. The 
United States Office of Education reports 387 public junior high schools in 1922 
and 3,227 public junior high schools in 1952. 

2. National Educational Research Bulletin, Volume 27, No. 1 for February, 
1949, reported the following: 

Between the years 1938 to 1948 cities between 10,000 and 30,000 population 
reported a net increase of nine per cent in the number of junior high schools. 
None in this group reported a net decrease. The period because of post-depres- 
sion and the war was not auspicious for the establishment of new junior high 
schools. 

3. The pattern of organizations used in a survey of 1,372 school systems in 
1947-48 shows: 


35% used the 6-3-3 plan 3% used the 7-5 plan 
23% used the 84 plan 2% used the 5-3-4 plan 
16% used the 6-6 plan 1% used the 6-2-4-2 plan 
12% used the 6-2-4 plan 1% used the 7-2-3 plan 
4% used the 6-3-3-2 plan 3% used other plans 


This means that 68 per cent of the schools made the break at the end of the 


sixth grade. The following comparison is made in terms of population of cities: 





Population 8-4 Plan 6-3-3 Plan 
over 100,000 16% 55% 
30,000-99,999 16% 59% 
10,000-29,999 21% 43% 
5,000- 9,999 26% 28% 
2,500- 4,999 27% 23% 





It is noted that as the city population increases, the percentage of schools 
using the 6-3-3 plan increases. The effectiveness of the junior high-school pro- 
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gram is evident by the following study summarized from the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research, January 1950 edition: 

(a) Pupil achievent in junior high schoolk—One may conclude from the 
studies on pupil achievement that, although pupils spend less time on the funda- 
mentals in the junior high school, they achieve as well as pupils in the traditional 
types of schools. 

(b) Achievement (based on marks) in senior high schooi and college of 
pupils from junior high schools and from 8-4 plan of organization—The studies 
of marks earned by pupils from the two types of schools are consistent in show- 
ing no significant differences at either the junior high-school, senior high-school, 
or college level. 

(c) Achievement (based on test scores)—The studies of achievement test 
scores and pupil failures at the senior high-school level reveal no advantages 
in favor of either the junior high school or the schools under the 8-4 plan. 

(d) Character traits—The junior high-school group ranked higher on relia- 
bility, initiative, co-operation, and leadership, while on industry and accuracy 
there were no significant differences. 

(e) Pupil retention in school—The conclusion is justified, therefore, that 
pupils are likely to continue in school a little longer under the junior high-school 
plan. 

(f) Costs—Per pupil costs in grades seven to nine are approximately the 
same under the 6-3-3 as the 8-4 plan; the educational features of the junior 
high school may be offered at a lower cost under the 6-3-3 than the 8-3 plan. 

(g) Integration of curriculum—The various studies on integration in the 
curriculum reveal that, in the junior high school, there are numerous practices 
which contribute in this respect. 

(h) Guidance—There is evidence, therefore, that exploration and guidance 
are provided quite extensively in the curriculum of the junior high school, 
particularly through (a) survey courses; (b) other courses, such as English and 
social studies, and (c) appropriate classroom methods and procedures. 

(i) Individualized instruction—Studies show that the curriculum in the 
junior high school is individualized by (a) offering elective courses and cur- 
riculums, (b) employing teaching methods that meet individual differences, 
(c) providing special attention to gifted and to dull pupils, (d) adapting 
courses of study to the various interests and abilities of pupils, and (e) pro- 


viding for remedial instruction. 


It is to be noted that the costs are approximately the same for grades seven 
to nine under the 6-3-3 plan or 8-4 plan when the same kind of instruction 
and equipment is used as for the elementary school. However, when shops, 
science, home economics, and other special equipment are made available in 
each plan, it is cheaper to do it under the 6-3-3 plan. 

















Finance—An Area for 
Junior High School Pupil Participation 
KENNETH A. FULLER 


A N important area of desirable financial practices in the junior high school 
is the degree and extent of participation of pupils and teachers in the admini- 
strative organization for the management and accounting of extraclassroom 
activity funds. In addition to the functioning of the extraclassroom activity 
fund, there are other unlimited opportunities in the school to give pupils real 
and meaningful experiences in finance. 

Pupils in the junior high school should have as definite and significant a rela- 
tion to the raising and expenditure of school funds as they have to the over-all 
school politic. The management of school funds is but one phase of the total 
functioning of the pupil-faculty organization, but it is a very important one. 

The potential value of pupil participation in finance as a part of the total 
educational experience of school life is recognized by both administrators and 
teachers. If not already a trend in student body organization, the participation 
of pupil groups in the actual expenditure of their money will be a defined trend 
in the near future. In fact, in the central schools of New York State, there 
is a fairly large amount of pupil participation in budget-making for the board 
of education. ! 

Purposes—Objectives of planned pupil participation in school finances 
are: (1) to teach pupils procedures of good business through their participation 
in the handling of school funds; (2) to provide elected pupil officers with experi- 
ences in considering, selecting, and purchasing material and services for the 
general use of the student body; (3) to give the student body opportunities 
in collections for community projects and organizations, thereby giving services 
to others which makes for an understanding of the problems of others, a co- 
operative interest in civic affairs, and a development of unselfish service; (4) to 
provide the school with equipment and services which are not provided for 
financially by the board of education and which will contribute to the total 
educational experience of the school; (5) to give further status to student 
body organizations by their management of school funds as one effective phase 
of their total functioning; and (6) to safeguard school funds and protect those 
responsible for the handling of these funds. 


1Budgetary Practices in Central Schools, Committee for Educational Research, Central School Boards, 
New York, Jan., 1952 


Kenneth A. Fuller is Principal of the North Park Elementary and Junior High School, 
Lockport, New York 
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LEGAL BASES 


Procedures and rules are drawn up by state departments of education, local 
school boards, and the school units. In New York, the State Education Depart- 
ment has set up a guide* for local boards of education and schools of the state. 
The use of the suggested plans is not mandatory if an alternate plan which is 
adequate is adopted. 

State—Regulations of the Commissioner of Education of New York State 


on financial accounting of extraclassroom activity funds in cities of less than 


one million population are: 

1. Funds raised other than by taxation or through charges of a board of education, for, 
by, or in the name of a school, student body, or a subdivision thereof, shall be known 
as extraclassroom activity funds 

2. The board of education of each union free school district and city school district 
having a population of less than one million shall make rules and regulations for the 
conduct, operation, and maintenance of extraclassroom activities and for the safeguarding, 
accounting, and audit of all moneys received and derived therefrom. 

3. Such rules and regulations shall require at least the following procedures and devices: 

a. Records of receipts and expenditures shall be maintained and reports made regu- 
larly to the board of education 
The authority to expend moneys shall be distinct and separate from the custody 


of those moneys 
c.An independent and impartial audit of the accounts shall be made at least 
annually 

4. The board of education may direct that the moneys received or derived from the 
conduct, operation, or maintenance of any extraclassroom activity be deposited with an 
official designated by the board of education, who in such event shall be the treasurer 
of such extraclassroom activity, the moneys of which are required to be so deposited. 

5. The board of education shall also have power to assign any of its officers or em- 
ployees to perform such duties as it may prescribe in connection with any extraclassroom 
activity, and to designate such of its officers and employees, when so assigned, from 
whom a bond may be required for faithful performance of their duties, and to fix the 
sum in which each such bond shall be given.® 

Local—Precautions must be taken not to allow pupils to exploit other pupils 
or their families. Though the school may want or need services or equipment 
not provided for by public taxes, the objectives of the existence of school funds 
are undermined, if not jeopardized, when undue pressure is put upon pupils to 
pay dues, assessments, or donations. Local policy on money raising through pupils 
was established by resolution of the Lockport, New York, Board of Education 
on November 10, 1948. 

WHEREAS, it is the desire and policy of the Board of Education to keep at a minimum 
the cost to parents and pupils in attending school and, 

WHEREAS, it is the desire and policy of the Board of Education that every pupil be 
kept free from embarrassment because of lack of desire or ability on the part of pupil to 


contribute financially to school programs, 


2The Safeguarding, Accounting, and Auditing of Extraclassroom Activity Funds, University of State of 
New York, Albany, New York, Finance Pamphlet 2, Sepr., 1944. 
8Ibid., pp. 7-4. 
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EREFORE, Bt RESOLVE That the following plan of action shall be used as a 


guide by the principals in carrying on co-curricular activities within each school 


(hh) 





Children may be asked 





to bring money to school for purchasing tickets, paying 


admission t hool programs, for donations, or for other purposes as enumer- 


ated below 


' 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 





School conducted and pupil ¢ dances, musical programs, ath- 
let contest lemonstrations, school, h ywwever, shall hold an 


assembly program during the school day at which admission is charged to 


Charity—Children may be calied upon for a free-will offering for the follow- 
ties: Junior Red Cross, the March of Dimes, and the annual Salva- 
tion Army request for food at Christmas. Any other type of project must be 
Cafeteria and School Lunch—All income from these sources must go to the 
Cafeteria Fund. Any program of the school which uses the cafeteria and 
the employees of the cafeteria, sells food through the cafeteria, shall have such 
proceeds placed to the credit of the Cafeteria Fund. 

PTA programs should be limited to two each year in each school if they 
involve children selling tickets, purchasing anything, or bringing money or 
goods from home 


Banking Program—This involves pupils bringing money for personal banking 
and saving 

Scho may levy fines for the misuse of books, supplies, school equipment, 
and sctf proj ty 


Fees may be charged for materials used in shop or homemaking departments 


which are to be taken home for personal or family use. 


(8) Deposits for lockers or locks may be collected which are to be refunded later 


to the children when such lock or locker is returned intact to the principal's 

- 

p , 

Rental charges for musical instrument 

Faculty programs should be limited to one each year where children are 
rved t con ind purchase r ell tickets 


Field trips for approved educational purposes where transportation is required 


ble through the Board of Education. 





Subscriptions for school papers or yearbooks or the sale of single copies 
Collection for the recognition of a death of a fellow student or teacher, 


s of this type must be 


r the serious illness of a student or teacher. Situatior 
personally approved by each principal before a teacher or class proceeds 


with the taking of a collection. 


chandise shall not be sold to the public nor to pupils except 


As spe fica ment I | sect 
Candy refreshments might be sold at school parties or athletic programs 
that occur after school hours 
ha * + / } } { five \ 
lectior | waste paper or s« of money ussisting a worth- 





ommunity pr c t may be 


f advertising for yearbooks or school programs will be permitted, but each 


chool is urged to contact the Chamber of Commerce for clearance before making 


suc h sale 
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(f) Projects which may be desired beyond those enumerated in items (a) to (e) 

inclusive must have the approval of the Superintendent of Schools. 

(g) Activity tickets shall not be sold in any school unless all pupil programs of the 

school are free to all the holders of the ticket. 

(h) The above policy of the Board of Education concerning co-curricular activities of 

the schools in Lockport shall become effective immediately. 

Within these legal frameworks established by the state and by the local board 
of education, the principal, as executive officer of the school, is the trustee of 
all funds and it is his responsibility to have carried out properly the state provi- 
sions and the local board rules. Although the principal is responsible for all 
funds and the accounting for them, he can act neither as treasurer nor con- 


troller nor can he sign any checks. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 


The What Principles—Pupils’ funds should be spent for the benefit of those 
who raise them. Projects should not be undertaken especially if they require 
capital outlays so great that a number of years are needed to secure adequate 
funds. Certain funds should not be set aside or labelled for particular purchases 
if these funds are to be kept for a period of years. Except for the school 
council, clubs and organizations should have their accounts cleared at the end 
of each school year. 

Educational equipment or supplies normally furnished by a school district 
should not be paid from student body funds. Herein lies a potential obstacle to 
expenditures because emphasis and interpretation have to be placed upon the term 
“normally.” Answering the question “What should public taxes normally pro- 
vide in the way of service and equipment?” depends upon the amount of money 
granted and available in such budget categories as fepairs, replacement, audio- 
visual materials, capital outlay for instructional equipment, efc. of the school 
budget. 

Long-term values of what is received for an expenditure have to be taken 
into account as well as the immediacy of the school needs. Two guiding prin- 
ciples North Park Junior High School organizations attempt to follow are: 
(1) secure those services and equipment which will benefit the greatest num- 
ber of pupils possible; and (2) purchase equipment which will have some 
permanency. Our pupil groups ask themselves, “How many pupils will be 
able to use this proposed purchase before it is worn out?” and “How long will 
this equipment last?” or “Will it become obsolete in a comparatively short 
time?” 

The Which Principles—Extraclassroom activity funds* are those funds 
which belong to the pupils. These are derived from the sale of tickets for 
school perfomances, receipts from such projects as scrap-paper collections and 


4See the excellent article written by John M. Trytten and Walter E. Hess “Extraclassroom Activity 
Funds"’ The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Feb., 1952, Vol. %, pp 
204-229. 
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dances. In brief, extraclassroom activity funds are those raised other than by 
taxation or through charges of a board of education. Rather, they are funds 
collected voluntarily by pupils and spent by them as they see fit within certain 
limitations. 


Internal school funds are those for which the board of education is directly 
responsible. These include gifts and donations, fees (shop, vending machines), 
refunds (books, lockers), rental of school property, penalties (fines for library 
books, misuse of school property), tuition and services, revolving funds, and 


all other similar funds. 


North Park Junior High, a school of five hundred pupils, has in its annual 
extraclassroom activity fund, on an average, between $2,500 and $3,500. Nu- 
merous expenditures from these funds have been made for new equipment, 
replacement of equipment, assembly services, and transportation for pupil 
groups which the Board does not provide to date. With such sums of money, 
it is important that accounting procedures conform to state regulations and 
to the rules of the local board of education. 


The How Principles—According to the New York State Commissioner’s Reg- 
ulations,® basic devices essential to the proper management of funds are: 

1. Two separate and independent sets of records of receipts and expenditures shall be 
maintained. 

2. The authority to expend moneys shall be distinct and separate from the custody 
of these moneys. 

3. At least two individuals shall take part in each act of disbursing money. 

4. The custodian of funds and the accounting officer or auditor shall both report to 
the board of education or its designated representative regularly and independently at 
stated intervals. 

5. All accounts shall be audited at least annually. 

6. Procedures shall be established which will insure a prompt and careful examination 
of each receipt and each payment. 

7. The accounting system shall be such that it will yield the largest possible educa- 
tional return to students without sacrificing the safety of funds, or exposing students to 
undue responsibility or unnecessary routine. 

A good financial and accounting system requires that expenditures be made 
by check, all receipts go directly into the extraclassroom activity fund, there 
be no special campaigns to raise funds, and all money received should be 
banked promptly. In Lockport, cash over twenty dollars is never left in the 
safe overnight. A key to a bank’s night safe-deposit box provides a safe place 
for school money during non-banking hours. A precautionary measure such 
as this will protect the money of the school and will prevent embarrassment as 


well as a headache for the principal in case of a burglary. 


- 


5The Safeguarding, Accounting, and Auditing Activity Funds, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 
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DESCRIPTION OF OPERATION 


Three basic types of administrative units exist at North Park in its financial 
organization. The home room has, as on® of its objectives, the handling of 
routine school business, the class council and the club, and the All-School 
Council. Among the officers, each home room, class council, and club has its 
treasurer as does the All-School Council. This pupil position is the significant 
one in all units for financial matters. 

Extraclassroom Activity Fund—Our student fund officers consist of a 
central treasurer who is the school secretary; another central treasurer who is 
a faculty member appointed by the principal and approved by the Super- 
intendent and Board of Education; faculty advisers for each class council, club, 
activity, or All-School Council, who are appointed by the principal; and student 
treasurers elected by each class council, club, activity, or All-School Council. 

The central treasurer receives all extraclassroom activity moneys; issues a 
written receipt in triplicate on prescribed forms (see Form A), the original to 
be given to the depositor, one copy to be sent to the controller, and one copy 
to be kept by himself. He deposits promptly all moneys he receives in a bank 
which has been designated by the Board of Education. He disburses funds 
only by means of the check forms signed by the controller. In addition to 
keeping an accurate record of receipts and disbursements, the central treasurer 
reports monthly on prescribed forms to the principal who signs and checks 
the report, after which it is sent to the Superintendent and the Board of 
Education. 

Functions of the controller are: to keep an accurate account of all receipts 
and disbursements in total for each extraclassroom activity; to audit each 
receipt and payment as well as financial forms to determine their correctness; 
to file all accounting documents such as central treasurer’s receipts, activity 
treasurer's receipts, disbursing orders, monthly reports, and requisitions; and to 
have general supervision as well as audit all accounts kept by activity treasurers. 
He is responsible for the safe keeping of the records of each activity. 

Faculty advisers examine and approve requisitions for their respective organiza- 
tion, examine invoices and approve disbursing orders, assist the activity treasurers 
in keeping accounts, and are responsible for and assist in the general business 
management of the activity. 

Duties of the pupil treasurers involve receiving the money collected by or for 
his activity, depositing the money he receives with the central treasurer, signing 
the disbursing order for each authorized payment made for his activity, and 
keeping accurate records of receipts and disbursements of his organization. 
Activities included in central accounting are: All-School Council, Art Club, 
Athletic Council, Class Council—7th, Class Council—8sth, Dramatic Club, 
Elementary School Council, Freshman Class, Library Club, Music Club, and the 


Pioneer (School Newspaper) Staff. 
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North Park School 


LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 





Receipt 
] Requisition 
Organization 


Amount 


[] Cash 
[] Check 


Previous Balance $___ 
This Amount $ 


New Balance $ 


Faculty Advisor 
Student Treasurer 
Central Treasurer 
Cc 


mptroller 


Approved By Principal 


FORM A 





ilar 
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We have two main accounting records. One is the journal (see Form B) 
which is a chronological record of all receipts and exependitures from and for 
whatever activity or source. Each entry includes the date, person receiving 
payment, from whom money was received, receipt and check number, and 
activity to be credited or charged. 

The ledger (see Form C) is a record of separate accounts for each activity 
and includes date, to whom payment is made, or from whom money is received, 
and receipt or voucher number. One column is used for recording receipts, 
one for payments, and one for balances. 

Our pupil treasurers keep an individual record which is mainly one of 
receipts and expenditures. The balances are checked with those of the activity 
record kept by the controller. The pupil treasurers’ records give further infor- 
mation on the source of income and the reason for the expenditures. With 
these books are kept a copy of the receipts and/or requisitions. 

Admissions and Campaigns—For events to which admission is to be charged, 
prenumbered tickets are used (see Form D). If the event is to be held more 
than one night, different ticket colors for each night are used. Each home-room 
treasurer is responsible for a definite number of tickets and records the total and 
the numbered tickets taken by each home-room pupil. Ticket sellers return 
all unused tickets and the full amount of cash for the ticket sales. 

This procedure has helped us to ease a problem which is a constant source 
of consternation with youthful ticket-sellers. If tickets are lost or stolen, 
whose responsibility is it? Should the tickets be paid for by the pupil who has 
tickets missing? Our pupils are responsible for the tickets and, infrequently, 
tickets cannot be located or accounted for. The plan we follow which has 
met with general satisfaction of pupil, parent, and teacher is, if the missing 
tickets are turned in at the door, the pupil to whom the tickets are charged is 
responsible for the payment; if they are not turned in at the door, the tickets 
do not have to be paid for by the pupil. 

Ticket-sellers the night of the event have no other duty such as watching 
the doors and can give their undivided attention to sales. Adult supervision at 
the ticket table and at the doors is provided by faculty members. 

De positing—Receipts from sales, collections, and campaigns are collected by 
the pupils, turned intd the pupil treasurer, and properly checked by him and the 
faculty adviser. The money is then turned over to the central treasurer who 
issues a copy of the receipt form to the pupil treasurer. North Park Junior High 
School uses a combined form for requisition and receipts (see Form A above). 

Purchasing and Paying—Requests for purchases originate within the club 
or council. Money is spent to purchase materials, supplies, professional service 
such as assemblies, and for transportation. When a payment is to be made, the 
student treasurer, faculty adviser, central treasurer, and controller have to 


sign the requisition. This gives the name of the payee, the amount, the item, 
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NORTH PARK SCHOOL 


Freshmen Council Sponsors 
= PARENT PUPIL DANCE 
5. FRIDAY, APRIL 25, 1962 8:00 - 11:00 p.m 
Z. Single .20 

FORM D 


the activity to be charged, and the check number. A copy is given the pupil 


treasurer and the controller. 


Requisition and receipt forms are kept on file by number as an aid to the 
controller in making the entry in her books, for reference, and for auditing. 
In cases, limited as they may be, where cash is required immediately such as 


for parcel post on films, a cash receipt form is necessary (see Form E). 
Petty Cash Disbursement 


~ DATE 
Paid to. eessSSSSSS 


For 





Amt. $ 


Code 





Received Payment 





73 
FORM E 
There is a report made by an adviser on each activity which involves money. 
For school events, the class council or club adviser completes a financial state- 
ment (see Form F) which is checked and signed by the controller. A copy 


goes to the principal, pupil treasurer, and controller. 


Supervision and Auditing—The monthly statement is an example of the 


system of supervision and reporting used by the secondary schools of Lockport, 
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t : ~ = 


NORTH PARK SCHOOL 


. Lockport, New York 



































Date 
FINANCIAL REPORT OF EVENT 
EVENT ATE of EVENT . 
Receipts: If Dance 
Tickets Sold (Previous to Event) .... $ (single 
(cada (Couple) 
Tickets Sold (At Door) . . « « « oe e f (Single) 
3 ma (Couple) 
Tickets (Complimentary 
Tickets (Printed) (Single 
(Couple) 
Tickets (Returned) (Single) 
(Couple) 
3 
| Totalj 
Expenditures: 
RAEI ELSE ALONE 
5 3 
Total 3 


Net Balances 


Note: 











Advisor 





Controller 








FORM F 


New York (see Form G). This financial statement is checked with the bank 


statement and forwarded to the Superintendent of Schools. 


Reconciliation of the bank record with that of the school is necessary for 





the New York State Department of Education and for the State Comptroller’s 
office at the end of the school year (see Form H). 
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Form G 
EXTRACLASSROOM ACTIVITY FUND 
Monthly report due by the 15th of each month 
Balances Total 
List All Accounts from Last Receipts Receipts Total Balances 
Report and Bal Payments 


Total for All Accounts 





School 

Date 
Treasurer 
Comptroller 


Principal 


RECONCILIATION 
Bal., Bank Statement of $ 
Less Outstanding Checks 
Checking Account Balance 
Petry Cash 
Value of Bonds Held 


Non-checking Account 
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Examinations of school accounts are conducted by the head of the high- 
school commercial department, by an independent agency not connected with 
the school system, and by the Bureau of Audit and Control of New York State. 
The high-school representative does not make regular visits, but independent 
auditing is completed on an annual basis. State auditors complete their audits 
about once every two years. 

Other Areas of Participation—Facts folders dealing with the local budget 
are published by the Lockport Board of Education and are among the materials 
used by pupils in seventh-grade social studies in their unit on local schools.® 
Pupils from the ninth-grade business classes have proved to be of much help 
in financial matters whether it be wrapping coins, helping with weekly pupil 
savings, figuring requisition costs, inventories, or checking cash. 

Our All-School Council, which is the most important as well as the most 
representative school organization, encourages constructive suggestions in all 
school affairs. A council committee reviews the information or suggestions 
received and passes them on to the principal. Some have implications for the 


school budget and have resulted in material budget requests. 


RESULTS AND VALUES 


Administrators and teachers should not lack faith in the ability of pupils 
to plan, to make intelligent decisions, and to accept responsibility. Earning and 
spending money, with the accompanying proper accounting, constitutes an 
important area of pupil learning. Proper parliamentary procedure, record keep- 
ing, and auditing are integral phases of the learning situation. 

With constant effort in attempting to attain our objectives of planned pupil * 
participation in school finances, certain values have resulted to and for the. 
individual pupil, the organizations, the principal, and the school as a whole. 

Pupils who act as treasurers gain experience in accounting work. They 
receive all moneys, check the cash, serve as tellers, bank the funds, and keep 
the records. In the handling of clerical duties, a practical knowledge of 
elementary bookkeeping is developed as is a sense of responsibility. As a financial 
officer, the pupil treasurer comes to appreciate the best methods of handling 
money. Through weekly banking in the School Savings Plan, encouragement 
is provided for the systematic saving on the part of the individual pupil. 

Clubs, class councils, and the All-School Council co-operate in collecting 
money for approved projects or collecting canned food for the Salvation Army 
at Christmas time. Gathering scrap-paper during Fire Prevention Week is in 
harmony with the appeals of the fire department and civic organizations and, 
at the same time, it results in profit for the Extraclassroom Activity Fund. 


“Fuller, Kenneth A., and Hughes, Eleanor R. “Students Study the School NEA Journal, National 
Education Association, April, 1952, Vol. 41, pp. 236-7 


‘Fuller, Kenneth A. “Business Lab: the Junios-FHigh Office’ The Clearing House, Feb., 1952, Vol. 26 


pp. 363-5 
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Form H 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

BUREAU OF FIELD FINANCIAL SERVICES 


' ALBANY 1 
ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT ON EXTRACLASSROOM 
ACTIVITY FUND 
From July 1, 1952, through June 30, 1953 
School district: North Park School County Niagara 
District number Town of Supervisory district 


INSTRUCTIONS 


’ 


Boards of education in union free and central schools shall file three copies of 
this report with the district superintendent, who shall in turn transmit two copies to 
the Bureau of Field Financial Services of the State Education Department. City and 
village districts should file two copies with the State Education Department. One copy 
should also be kept with the permanent files of the board of education 


/ 


If additional space is needed to complete the data required in this report, attach 


additional sheets 


3. All requests for information and assistance in connection with this report should 
be directed to the Bureau of Field Financial Services of the State Education Depart 
ment. (See also Finance Pamphlet No. 2, The Safeguarding, Accounting, and Auditing 


f Extraclassroom Activity Fund. 


List All Extraclassroom Account July 1, Recerpt ceipts and Payment June 30 
1952 1952-53 | Balances | 1952-53 1953 


Extraclassroom Accounts 
Class of Freshman Class Fund 
Class of 8th Grade Council 
Class of 7th Grade Council 
Class of Elementary Fund 
Athletic Councils Fund 
Other (specify 
All School Council 
Art € lub Fund 
Dramatic Club Fund 
Jr. Red Cross 
Library Club Fund 
Music Clubs Fund 
Pioneer (School Newspaper 
Staff Fund 


Total of Extraclassroom Accounts $ $ $ $ $ 


Date 


sig nature 
Central Treasurer, Extraclassroom Fund 

Approved 
Auditor/ Controller, Extraclassroom Fund 


over 





Balance Total Total Re Total Balances 
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Form H (reverse side 
BANK CERTIFICATION 
As of June 19, 1953 


EXTRACLASSROOM ACTIVITY FUND 


THIS Is TO CERTIFY THAT 


School district number: City of Lockport County of: Niagara 

had the following amounts of money on deposit in the bank as of June 17, 1953 
Extraclassroom Activity Fund (Checking $ 
Interest Account $ 


Ocher Accounts (itemize 


aA 


ig nature 
Cashier, Treasurer, or President 


Name of Bank 


Note. If money is deposited in more than one bank attach additional certificates 


RECONCILIATION OF BANK BALANCI 


Balance shown on bank statement June 17, 1953 $ 
Less outstanding checks as of June 17, 1953, as follows 
Check Check 
Date Number Amount Date Number Amount 
$ $ 
$ $ 
$ $ 
$ $ 
$ $ 
$ $ 
Less Total Amount of outstanding checks $ 
Amount of available balance on deposit unencumbered $ 


This amount should agree with amount on hand as listed 
on front of this report 


I certify that the above reconciliation of bank balance is correct 


Central Treasurer 
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Various pupil activities during non-school hours are offered at little direct cost 
to the pupil and to the public. At an admission price of twenty-five cents, 
all school events have “standing-room only” audiences because of spirited ticket 
sales to the general public. A capacity audience even with a low admission 
cost results in satisfactory income to the activity. 

Groups receive experience in the planning of spending real money, money 
which they have earned. This involves argument for and against the purchase 
of specific items which results in the necessity for them to weigh the values of 
the needs for which the money must be spent. Sometimes, they conduct a 
survey to find what equipment is needed for the classroom, the activity, the 
assembly, or the noon-hour program. Certainly, they make actual financial 
transactions in which the group is interested. Working together for the interests 
of the community or the school on projects cuts across grade lines and special 
interest groups for the main purpose of helping and serving others. 

When pupils, through their own efforts and decisions add equipment, mate- 
rials, and services to the entire school program, they gain a respect and appre- 
ciation of property. A better care of all school property is in evidence and the 
pupils maintain a certain pride in being able to say, “We got that for the 
school.” Although not able to be measured in a tangible manner, pupil partici- 
pation strengthens school spirit. 

Benefits to the school are many. School equipment has been increased as 
a result of pupil effort. Pupils and teachers have access to tape recorders, tele- 
vision, professional assemblies in addition to those secured through limited 
board funds, a trampoline, tumbling trousers, choir robes, and a magnetic sound 
projector, to list a few items obtained through pupil funds. A sound and satis- 
factory system of financial control, while relieving the principal of details by 
the operation of general policies, keeps him informed of pupil fund matters 
and enables him to pass on specific financial acts when necessary. 





DO YOU LIKE CARTOONS? 


Mansy high-school principals use cartoons on their bulletin 
boards to attract, amuse, and instruct the pupils in their school. 
Teachers have learned to collect appropriate cartoons for their class- 
rooms because of the interest obtained from pupils 

Your teachers will find much to laugh about and many teaching 
values in the series of six cartoons described on page 177 of this 
Publication. They may be obtained from the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., for $2.00 for each complete set which is composed of 
12 cartoons 



























The Potential of the 
Comprehensive High School 


DAVID B. AUSTIN 


aim comprehensive high school seeks to provide a program of secondary 
education for all youth, with due regard to the great variety of immediate and 
eventual personal goals. It is uniquely American in origin and largely a product 
of the twentieth century. 

The role of the comprehensive high school in serving a democratic society is 
of prime concern. Those nations in which the clear-cut stratification of society 
encourages little if any shifting from one class or economic group to another in 
the lifetime of the typical citizen do not need the comprehensive school. The 
lifework of many of their citizens will fall into a rough classification based 
largely upon the home and social milieu into which they are born. In other 
nations, where some mobility between social classes is possible, the decisions as 
to the goals of secondary education for each youth must often be made prior 
to adolescence, and separate tracks of programs of secondary education are 
provided. For instance, those youth who are preparing for examinations for 
admission to college are grouped into one institution for the type of program 
which is believed to serve this purpose best. 

In the United States, secondary education (such as it is) is provided for youth 
in most communities through one high school which attempts to serve all youth 
whether or not they plan to go to college. In such schools there are programs 
for those who seek training for clerical and stenographic work, for those who 
plan to establish a home after completion of their high-school work, for those 
who are planning to enter some sub-profession, and for those who are anticipating 
a college course. And this same school must, and increasingly does, recognize its 
obligation to the individual who doesn’t know what his plans are because he 
hasn’t yet reached a decision regarding his lifework. This involves for all such 
young people many learnings of a special type and a common body of experi- 
ences in the form of general education. 

In the course of providing for all youth who wish or are required to attend 
this one high school, a further process is in operation. In a local institution 
supported by taxes of all the people and governed by an elected or appointed 
body of local officials, the sons and daughters of all the people gather together 


David B. Austin is Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. This article is reprinted from the January, 1953, issue of the 
Teachers College Record, a publication of Teachers College, Columbia University, by 
permission of the author and the editor. 
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for an education experience which is neither legally nor actually restricted to 
any one social or economic class. Despite discouraging evidence of the effect of 
class structure on the value of such education for young people, a conscious 
effort is being made by most school boards and staffs to equalize educational 
opportunity. Further, and more important in the solution of this problem, is 
the expressed interest on the part of many pupils in overcoming class distinctions 
in the school and in the community. The high school thus can be the one 
center wherein young people from both sides of the tracks can become 
acquainted, share common problems, and work on their solutions. It is a 
democratizing influence in each community in that it can open doors of under- 
standing and action to youth. It is prepared to serve all youth, regardless of 
their academic aptitude or economic level. It is the one common denominator 
in the lives of all. 

The structure upon which we attempted to build the institutional education 
for American youth was an amorphous and poorly defined skeleton. Partially 
planned for a specific purpose at one time, borrowed from lands across the sea, 
modified with changing concepts of its purpose, and realigned with changes in 
the social forces and psychological concepts with which it deals, the high school 
of today is a composite organization seeking to provide a multitude of services 
for a population nearly as diverse as that of the nation as a whole. It is, above 
everything else, a changing organization. 

A CHANGING STRUCTURE 

With greater confidence in what education can and must do for this country 
and with economic and social easing of the load which society has expected and 
allowed youth to carry during the past century, the design of education for 
such youth is slowly emerging. The highly selective school of 1890 has in large 
part been replaced by a gesture toward education for all youth. The gesture has 
been sincere and effective to a limited degree. As the program of post-elementary 
education has emerged from its earlier exclusive academic orientation, the 
organizational structure of the high school has undergone certain changes both 
vertically and horizontally. 

The grouping of schools by grade-level has been a source of great concern to 
many. The various combinations of grades have been developed largely to save 
time in education, to bridge gaps, and to solve the numerous problems of rapid 
changes in enrollments. The vertical structure and organization have not been 
modified primarily in attempts to improve the program for the young people 
housed in various grade combinations, although here and there sincere attempts 
have been made to improve the program by grouping pupils in terms of their 
maturity levels. On the other hand, the less specific horizontal organization of 
the high school has been almost exclusively concerned with the actual purposes 
of the school—the provision for differing programs of education in terms of 
the needs and demands of individual youth and the community. 
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Most high schools in this country are now charitably referred to as “compre- 
hensive” schools. In contrast to the avowed aims of “specialized” or “special” 
high schools, they seek to provide a program of general education for all youth 
and, at the same time and in the same school, to provide certain important 
elements of special education for most pupils. This is a large order, and the 
range of relative success in the undertaking is of considerable magnitude. 

Typically, the comprehensive high school is one which has originally been 


program which first and foremost has pro- 


, 


largely oriented to an “academic’ 
vided for those youth who plan to go on to further formal education with the 
completion of the high-school program. It is reasonable that such a provision 
was its basic purpose—until the last decade of the past century that was 
exactly what was expected of the high school, and its success or failure was meas- 
ured in terms of the successful admission of its graduates to colleges. The 
staff was trained and selected with this purpose in mind. The classrooms were 
built and furnished for the most effective and efficient training of those who 
were to go on to higher education. The materials of instruction and the 
course outlines were so planned. It would be unrealistic to ignore the residual 
prime concern of most school staffs and boards of education that the aca- 
demically able youth should be prepared for college. 

With recognition that other youth might not benefit as much from the same 
program of studies and, more important, that other youth might well be 
entitled to an appropriate and meaningful post-elementary program of educa- 
tion, the high school has slowly added courses to the offerings and, where it 
was feasible to do so, has even built separate specialized schools to provide for 
different programs. This latter provision, however, has been possible only in 
areas of high population density. Further, it has resulted in marked differences 
in attitude toward the purposes of secondary education. Finally, and in most 
cases, an actual transmutation of the “special” high school into the more general, 
or comprehensive, high school has taken place. 

The process whereby this change takes place is based upon numerous factors. 
Certainly the real or imagined desirability of a college education for their boy 
or girl leads most parents to require their child to elect during his early years 
in the secondary school a program leading toward college. The conviction is 
strong that every American boy or girl is entitled to as much education as his 
parents had or more. The belief that one’s accomplishment is largely deter- 
mined by one’s ambition is neither extinct nor rare. Any high-school counselor 
can cite numerous instances of a marked disparity between a youngster’s avowed 
goals and his recorded potential. But the demand for the more “respectable” 
type of training for a more “respectable” occupation or profession is not a 
myth, or should it be dismissed as unrealistic. It is part of the American dream. 


Thus, to expect any large part of our society to accept less than the best 
as its goal for youth is to admit either a marked cynicism or a denial of a 
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democratic postulate. To build schools for any large fraction of our youth 
upon this basis is unrealistic and, except where there is a very large concentra- 
tion of population, to be avoided. Yet cornerstones of many structures in 


cities across the country are evidence of an attempt to do this. 
SPECIALIZED SECONDARY EDUCATION 


In honest recognition of the need for special education, and assuming that 
the most effective means of providing it was to build a variety of high schools 
to serve youth with different goals, towns and cities have erected academic 
high schools, manual arts high schools, technical high schools, and numerous 
others. In each, it was hoped that provision for special training for special voca- 
tional goals would be provided. And such probably could be the case if two 
basic problems could be resolved. 

The age at which vocational choices are made has been the theme of many 
studies. There is no clear-cut evidence of a high correlation between any two 
of the factors: age, intelligence, or nature of the choice. In fact, there is 
considerable evidence that numerous other factors enter into such decisions. 
Thus, to “track” a pupil into an exclusive program which implies or provides 
for a narrow type of vocational preparation is to assume falsely that a com- 
mitment should be made at any one age and, further, to deprive the youth of 
the privilege of modification or complete revision of important life plans. Of 
even more profound social significance is the problem of shifting economic 
conditions which may cause a narrowly trained youth to find himself in an 
impossible situation necessitating long and discouraging retraining in a trade 


skill. This applies, of course, to an extremely narrow definition of vocational 
education which was the basis for much of the early planning for “special” 
high schools. 


The second problem which induced the transmutation of the majority of 
special high schools was a simple matter of convenience. If two high schools 
were built in a city and one was for the “academic” pupil and the other was 
not, those young people who lived near the latter but wished a college pre- 
paratory course had to travel a greater distance to get it. Slowly but surely 
courses which were recognized as respectable by college admissions officers 
were introduced into the proximate schools so that the young person could be 
accommodated, while courses of a noncollege type were introduced into the 
“academic” high school for the convenience of his counterpart who lived across 
town. Thus, in time, each school became both an academic and a trade school 
and eventually what is known as a comprehensive high school. 

This process should not be considered a simple one. Rather, there were 
other factors which had as great or greater influence on the changing nature 
of most high schools than either of these just mentioned. Fundamentally, 
certain changes occurred in the thinking of those responsible for secondary 
education. Serious thought and much study have been occasioned by the fact 
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that no matter what you called the high schools, or what you might think 
the vocational or professional goals of the graduates thereof to be, there was 
a large body of knowledge, appreciations, attitudes, and behavior patterns which 
should be the eventual goal of the secondary education for all youth in America. 
This was the result of a changing society—not only of this country but of 
the world at large. The demands upon youth have changed. The demands 
upon intelligent, participating, constructive citizenship have changed. And 
if any one agency or institution could accept the responsibility for the educa- 
tion of young people to meet the increasing demands upon intelligent citizens 


in this democracy, that institution is the public high school. 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


That a common body of knowledge and experiences is the need of all youth 
has been recognized in one form or another for a long time. Just as new 
occasions teach new fancies, so new demands have induced new stresses in the 
“required” courses for all high-school pupils. Examination of the program of 
studies of any high school or the requirements for graduation as listed in state 
departments of education indicates clearly the current or latest accepted defi- 
nition of what should be the common learnings. Although there is admitted 
disparity between course titles and the behavioral pattern of the youth who 
take the courses, so far these titles have usually constituted the only accepted 
definition of what is required of all who complete the high school—and thus 
the only “common learnings.” From school to school and state to state such 
requirements have usually dealt with such subjects as United States history, 
English, and health and physical education. Additions to this list have generally 


been only those imposed as requirements by local boards of education. 


A tentative acceptance of such definitions of the common learnings justifies 
evaluation of the effectiveness of such a plan for the general education of all 
youth for responsible citizenship in terms of how many youth will be affected 
by these courses. The latest estimates indicate that less than half of the youth 
in the appropriate age range actually do complete high school. This is a 
nation-wide estimate. There are data which indicate that in urban areas the 
percentage is much higher, while in rural areas it falls considerably below the 
national average. There is, therefore, no guarantee that approximately half of 
the youth have had even a course in United States history, as it is usually 
taught during next to the last year in high school—and this on the very ques- 
tionable assumption that a “course” in the subject is the best means of insuring 


an understanding and adequate background for civic responsibility. 


How comprehensive is the comprehensive high school? At the least it is 
more so than the special high school. It makes provision for some election of 
program beyond the currently required courses. Further, many of the larger 
schools have a broad and rich program within which the special interests and 
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needs of youth can be guided. The manifold listing of subjects in such school 
justifies the term “comprehensive” to an encouraging degree. 

In such schools will be found a program which requires that most of the 
school day be spent in “common learnings” when the pupil is in the lower grades. 
As the youth and his guidance counselors identify his special interests, aptitudes, 
and skills, this amount of time is generally reduced each successive year and 
the election of those courses which he seeks as an individual will occupy the 
time thus saved from the general program. Any marked deficiencies which may 
be identified or detected can be dealt with on a remedial basis. And whether 
the guidance of the youth indicates encouragement toward further formal 
education or preparation for more immediate economic self-sufficiency, special 
education is available for him. Thus, in such schools those course offerings 
which are specifically of the college preparatory type are honestly recognized 
as a form of special education, rather than as a part of the general education 
program for all pupils. 

With this clarification of the relationship between those phases of education 
which are appropriate for all youth and those which serve special needs, there 
tends to be a more meaningful program for each and every pupil. There is less 
lost motion. And more important in terms of society, an increasing number 
of young people find school a source of recognizable help rather than an ordeal 
to be survived if possible. With an increasing number of these young people 
finding a program which is satisfying in terms of individual needs, there are 
more and more who are thus also participating in the program of general edu- 
cation. It is a means whereby a double blessing can be realized. It is more mean- 


ingful and valuable to the individual and to a democratic society. 
SCHOOL SIZE AND COMPREHENSIVENESS 


This more ideal situation occurs most frequently in larger schools, for the 
simple reasons that with a larger student body the per-pupil cost of providing a 
variety of offerings is less. Herein lies the challenge to those who work in 
smaller and more typical high schools. Despite the trend toward centralization 
and consolidation throughout the country, the latest data indicate that approxi- 
mately three fourths of the high schools have an enrollment of fewer than three 
hundred pupils.!_ The problems of staffing and scheduling in such small schools 
are acute. Guidance facilities, special shops and laboratories, materials for 
enrichment, and teaching talent are all expensive. For those schools of small 
enrollment, however, there is increasing evidence that their comprehensiveness 
is growing. 

First, and certainly most important to the individual and to our society, is 
the trend in general education. The findings of psychology during the last half 
century, and particularly in the last decade, have thrown new light on the 


1Gaumnirz, Walter H., and Tompkins, Ellsworth, How Large Are Our Public High Schools? U. § 
Office of Education, Circular No. 304. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1949, p. 19. 
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nature of the learning process. As these findings have been better understood 
by more people and as better preparation of teachers has become possible, changes 
have taken place in what is actually going on in the classroom, regardless of the 
titles of courses. Better means of identifying the nature and needs of the 
adolescent have resulted from numerous studies, and the readjustment of the 
curriculum in line with these findings has been actual although at times dis- 
couragingly slow. Further, certain smaller schools have pioneered in the 
exploration of new devices and resources which have sketched hopeful outlines 
of structural and operational patterns. 

Elastic time schedules, co-operative sharing of specialized services and facili- 
ties, mobile shop units, the employment of able and adaptable teachers, 
increasing use of numerous community resources, provision for correspondence 
courses under guidance of local teachers, and extended school years are all 
means of bringing to pupils in the smaller school and the more remote school 
many of the advantages which have previously been the possible special privi- 
lege of his cousin in some larger high school. 

Again, a greater emphasis on the program of general education to make 
those common learnings functional in the lives of all pupils is probably the 
greatest gain. Readjustments to accomplish this are in process in some schools 
in every state. Leadership has come from the local, state, and national level. 
Experimentation on the part of individual classroom teachers, as well as on 
the part of large groups of schools associated in study has provided evidence of 
what can and shall be the eventual program of education for all youth. This 
is a partial fulfillment of the American dream. Thus our high schools both 
large and small—urban, suburban, and rural alike—are becoming more and 
more comprehensive. 

Within the comprehensive high school there rests the means of solving 
another major problem which has been clearly defined only in the past few 
years—the problem of providing for those young people who make up a large 
part of our youth population and who have not yet decided on a professional 
future or a vocational trade. These youth were the concern of the late Charles 
Prosser, who identified them as constituting about sixty per cent of our high- 
school student bodies. These are boys and girls who are in high school for 
no better reason than that they are required by the law or their parents to be 
there, or because there just isn’t anything else they care to do. Until these 
young people find their goals, they desperately need guidance and opportunities 
for exploring all manner of interests. Some of them may be “late-bloomers”— 
young men or women of better-than-average potential but whose “drive” is 
not working as well as their free-wheeling gear. Among these may be indi- 
viduals of great gift or lesser gift, whose place in the world of work is not 
clear, but whose identity as a potentially responsible citizen is unmistakable. 

For such boys and girls the program of a good comprehensive high school is 


a real answer. This school not only can help them to find themselves through 
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various guidance procedures but, just as important, also will have the facilities 
to explore many areas of interest. Here will be challenges in the binomial theorem 
and the drafting board: Here will be music and the graphic arts. Here will be 
wood and plastics, and the tools to work them. Here will be vigorous sports 
and the science laboratory. Here will be a library rich in resources and a drama 
group in action. Here will be a program of co-operative work experience and 
remedial help for the slow reader. Here will be a study of personal, national, 
and world problems in a live and meaningful context. Here will be individual 
and group responsibilities with the authority to carry them out. Here will be 
an opportunity to see relationships among knowledge, demands, challenges, 
and personal growth. Through these and other exploratory experiences the 
future store manager, housewife, bank teller, truck driver, soldier, or college 
student will be given every possible encouragement to find his place in the 
world of work. Best of all, he will continue to learn those skills and attitudes 
which will help create in him attributes which will mark him as a responsible and 


responsive citizen. 


LOOKING TOWARD MORE COMPREHENSIVENESS 


This is the real challenge to the comprehensiveness of our secondary schools. 
Herein lies the definition of the past weaknesses and future strengths of the 
American high school. As the youth and society which this school has sought 
to serve have changed, so has there been a slow but inevitable shifting from a 
static and limited “body-of-knowledge” school for that relatively small group 
who were academically gifted and those relatively clear in their goals, to a 
program which has meaning for many pupils because of its specialization. 
This type of specialization was first introduced in the high school through alter- 
native “curricula” which were mutually exclusive to a large degree. In urban 
centers, separate schools were built to provide for pupils with distinctly dif- 
ferent goals in mind. These, in turn, became comprehensive in character 
although often retaining their original designation. With growing recognition 
of the common needs of all youth, and with a more accurate interpretation of 
the nature of unique individual needs, the comprehensive high schools have 
become increasingly effective in providing functional education for all youth. 

It would be ridiculous to contend that most youth are now being adequately 
served. Rather, some youth are being better served than formerly. Emerging 
structural plans and functional programs are pointing the way toward greater 
opportunity for all youth. Increased trends in the consolidation of very small 
schools, broader concepts of general education, closer relationships between 
practices and what we know of the learning process, better teacher preparation 
involving clearer understanding of youth, and increased flexibility in pro- 
gramming pupils within schools—all these are evidence of the progress being 
made toward a worth-while, more meaningful, and functional education for 


all American youth. 











Administrative Practices 
in Large Six-Year High Schools 


CHARLES D. SCHMIDT 


: brief survey was made to determine some of the basic administrative 
practices in effect in larger six-year high schools throughout the nation. The 
survey originally intended to include schools with enrollments of 1,000 pupils 
or larger. A list of 164 schools of the indicated size was procured from the 
secretaries of the secondary-principals’ associations in the various states. Re- 
sponses were received from 135 schools located in forty-two different states. 
Actually, when the individual responses were returned, it was found that the 
size range was from 314 pupils in Sherburne, New York, High School, to 3,000 
pupils enrolled at Withnow High School in Cincinnati, Ohio. Of the group, 
forty-eight schools had enrollments under 1,000 pupils, and seventy-six schools 
ranged in size from 1,000 to over 3,000 pupils. Some ot the schools reporting 
were junior-senior high schools rather than six-year schools by proper definition. 


However, there seemed little distinction as regards administrative practices. 


Because of differences in certain administrative procedure used in different 
size schools and because the schools included here conveniently fall into size 
classifications, replies to one group of questions are classified into enrollments of 
300-799; 800-1,199; 1,200-1,599; and 1,600 and larger. The answers to one 


group of questions by size classifications are found in Table I which follows. 


Another set of questions was concerned with the administrative heads of 


the schools. The questions and tabulations of answers are listed in Table II. 


In answering Question 3, Table II, in no instance did the administrative head 
with only one assistant principal have that assistant in charge of the upper-grade 
group. In only twenty-eight of the schools, all of them in the larger size groups, 
did the administrative head have assistants in both the lower- and upper-grade 
divisions. Many principals reported that they were assisted by either deans or 


councils of department heads rather than assistant principals. 


Another question asked if the school had a formal promotion or graduation 
in any other grades besides grade twelve. Ten schools indicated a promotion 
program at the end of the eighth grade. Nineteen schools said they had a 
similar program in the ninth grade. 


Charles D. Schmidt is Principal of the Leslie Junior High School, Salem, Oregon 
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TABLE I 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND ORGANIZATIONAI 


PRACTICES 


SIX-YEAR HIGH SCHOOLS 


PRACTICES IN 
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6 


Was six-year organization 
originally established 
because of a building 
expediency? 


Do plans in near future 
call for changing present 
organization? 


Is separate activity and 
athletic organization 
offered for grades 7 
8, or 7, 8, and 9? 


and 


Does school have single or 
separate student council 
plan? 


Is program for all six grades 
housed in single building? 


Are grades 7 and 8, or 7, 8, 
and 9, segregated ina 
separate building or on a 
wing or floor of a single 
building? 


Are such special rooms as 
shops, music, library, and 


others used in common by 


all grade groups? 


Re ‘po mse 


Yes 
No 
Uncertain 


Yes 
No 


Yes 

No 
Single 
Separate 
None 
Yes 

No 


Yes 
No 


Yes 
No 


300 te 800 to 1200 to 
799 1199 1999 
5 27 22 
16 20 14 
0 3 0 
5 7 4 
16 43 32 
17 43 33 
] 7 3 
18 26 18 
3 23 16 
0 1 2 
19 37 24 
2 13 12 
11 27 22 

10 23 
20 48 35 
l 2 1 


1600 to 
3000 


Per 


cent 
























48 
50 


nN 


14 
86 


86 
14 
56 
41 


73 


7 
é 


59 
41 


96 





TABLE II 


PRINCIPALS AND TYPES OF ASSISTANTS 








N 


Is school under a single administrative 


head? 


If answer to question 1 above is “yes, 


does administrative head have 


assistant principals in charge of 


certain grade groups? 


If answer to question 2 is “‘yes,’ 
what are those grade groups? 


Response 
Yes 
No 


Yes 

No 

Grades 7 and 8 

Grades 7, 8 and 9 
Grades 9, 10, 11 and 12 
Grades 10, 11 and 12 


Number of Schools 


132 


« 


47 
79 
14 


21 
















or common learnings program in which pupils remained for two or more class 
periods with one teacher. Table III shows the number of schools which have 


Another question asked if the school had some type of a core, social living, 


such a program and the grades in which it occurs. 
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TABLE III. GRADES IN WHICH COMMON LEARNINGS PROGRAMS 
ARE TAUGHT 





Grade Level Number of Schools 
Grade 7 12 
Grades 7 and 8 34 
Grades 7, 8, and 9 12 
Grades 9 and 10 1 
Grades 11 and 12 1 
All grades 5 
No such program 61 





An effort was made in the survey to determine the percentage of teachers 
in the six-year high schools who held elementary-teaching certificates only, and 
of those who held secondary-teaching certificates only. Because of the variations 
in certification practices in the various states, clear-cut percentages could not be 
ascertained. Of the replies received that could be tabulated, less than five per 
cent of the teachers were indicated as holders of elementary-teaching certificates 
only. 

Table IV below shows the number of years the six-year organization has been 


in effect in the schools represented in the survey. 


TABLE IV. NUMBER OF YEARS SIX-YEAR PROGRAM HAS BEEN OPERATING 
IN SCHOOLS INCLUDED IN SURVEY 





Years in Operation Number of Schools 

lto5 12 

6 to 10 12 

ll to 15 25 

16 to 20 16 
21 to 25 26 
26 to 30 21 

31 to 35 4 

36 or longer 3 





It would seem reasonable to state some basic assumptions in regard to large 
six-year high schools as determined by the survey. First, there are, comparatively 
speaking, a few large schools of this type in the nation. It is reasonable to 
assume that the seventy-six with enrollments over 1,000 which reported con- 
stitute a majority. Those that are operating seem rather permanent. Secondly, 
separate activity and athletic activities are provided for the lower-grade groups. 
In the field of student council, however, this condition is not the case in a 
majority of the schools. Third, the common learnings, core, or social living 
type of program is rather common at the lower-grade levels and found in only 
a few of the upper grades of the schools surveyed. Fourth, in the area of 
teacher certification, it is evident that the schools lean heavily toward secondary- 
trained teachers in the lower grades of the organization. Finally, whether all 
six grades are housed in a single building or are in several, a tendency toward 


segregation by grade groups prevails. 























An In-Service Training Program 


MAYO M. MAGOON 


Aw in-service training program for teachers in a public school system 
may center about the teachers and subject offerings of an individual building 
or unit, but it is most effective when placed on a twelve-year basis. In Fram- 
ingham, Massachusetts, under the direction of Richard N. Anketell, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, the preliminary work of the in-service training program 
consisted of a division of all teachers into two groups, elementary and sec- 
ondary. Specialists in the fields were secured to work with those teachers. 

The second year a change in procedure was made and four distinct areas 
were established—language arts, mathematics, science, and social studies. Each 
operated under a specialist in the field, secured from Boston University. During 
this past year, teachers have continued to work under those areas, but they 
have carried on the organization without outside professional assistance. Each 
area group has been a cross-section of each grade of the school system and of 
each building. Special emphasis has been given to the underlying philosophies 
relative to the areas of concentration and the scope and sequence that should be 
established and followed in the Framingham school system, grades one through 
twelve. 

One of the first problems was to determine where emphasis was given in the 
grade scale to any subject and the extent and uniformity of that emphasis. In 
order to determine the point of emphasis that existed as of January 1, 1952, the 
chart Grade Placement of Subject Offerings (reproduced on next page) was 
established after numerous conferences with principals, teachers, and department 
heads. Many facts were established which indicated that greater continuity 
should prevail in some fields and that, in others, the general emphasis should be 
shifted or at least made more uniform throughout the school system. The idea 
for the chart was secured from the Quincy, Massachusetts, school system where 
a similar but more restricted plan of procedure was undertaken. The placing 
of all subject offerings on a chart of this type enabled teachers and principals to 
survey the entire situation and be in a position to advance in the in-service 
training program to the point that has been reached during the past school year. 

Using the Grade Placement of Subject Offerings for reference, the teacher 
groups, working in the four areas, first established new and complete sets of 
objectives, adding to and changing the plans of procedure in operation in 1952. 
Outlines of work have been established in each area indicating the contri- 


Mayo M. Magoon is Principal of the Framingham High School, Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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butions to be made by each grade, one through twelve, and, after these were 
thoroughly established, attempts were made through numerous conferences 
with book publishers to find those books or sets of books which seemed to con- 
tribute most to the general plan that has been established. 

As a part of the recommendations of the area groups, science and social 
studies will now be taught in all grades. In the senior high school, world his- 
tory will be required of all sophomores; United States history of all juniors; 
and sociology-economics of all seniors. Those are but examples of numerous 
phases of emphasis that have been established throughout the school system. 
This work is to continue in the years ahead with suitable emphasis given to 
a testing program in the various fields. 

Many of the advantages of the in-service training program are not those 
connected with the detailed offerings but are changes in professional attitudes 
and vision of the teachers concerned. When there are teachers from the lower 
grades, working together with teachers from upper grades, including junior 
high and senior high schools, many of the former misunderstandings and view- 
points which operate against efficient and effective teaching have been abolished. 
Nobody “blames” any other individual or group—it is now a co-operative 
effort on a twelve-year basis, organized to benefit the pupil both in the basic 
subject matter and in the specialized subjects. Accomplishments in the years 
ahead should be more complete and satisfying because of this form of in-service 


training of teachers. 





NEWS NOTES 


FIFTY YEARS OF AVIATION PROGRESS.—This year many thousands of Ameri- 
cans will look back over the past fifty years and take stock of what aviation has done 
and what it means in modern life. Because many communities, organizations, and indi- 
viduals are planning to celebrate the anniversary this year, the National Committee to 
Observe the 50th Anniversary of Powered Flight, 1405 G Street, N. W., Washington 5, 
D. C., has been formed to give assistance. As a result of the efforts of this Committee, 
a number of aids are available. These include: a folder entitled Selected 16-mm. Sound 
Motion Picture on Aviation listing and describing twenty-four 16-mm. sound motion 
pictures on aviation which may be purchased from United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29, New York; Education and 50 Years of Flight, (16 pp.) available 
from the American Association of School Administrators, Washington 6, D. ¢ Memo- 
randum on ICAO (the story of the organization, 56 pp.) available from the International 
Civil Aviation Organization, Montreal, Canada; Flight (pictures some of the many steps 
that have led us to a new era of national and international communication and exchange, 
32 pp.) available from the National Committee, Washington 5, D. C.; Air Transport, 
Facts and Figures, 14th edition, (20 pp.), available from American Aviation, 1025 Ver- 
mont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C.; Fifry Years of Aviation Progress (background 
information, a history of aviation’s first fifty years, 60 pp.) also available from the 


National Council. 

















The High School Teacher 
and Class Management 


ALFRED E. BAKER 


Dl as teachers, and a sizeable proportion of experienced teachers, need 
to have a good understanding of successful technics of classroom organization 
and student control. For the most part, teacher training institutions have 


been neglectful of the real needs of beginning teachers in this area. 


On the first day of school, pupils, parents, and principals want to find out 
if the teacher is professionally competent to provide worth-while leadership in 
learning. “Democratic” methods of operating appropriate portions of class 
activities can and should come only when the class is ready. But if “democratic” 
methods are misused or presented out of proper order, they defeat themselves 
and prevent much essential learning. This is, of course, no condemnation of 
pupil-teacher planning or utilizing the known needs and interests of pupils 
in determining most features of the curriculum. Pupil participation in planning 
and carrying forward learning activities is part of the whole process of educa- 
tion. Leadership by teachers is to inspire and guide growth through many 
kinds of individual and group activity. Basic problem of all is control of 


each class. 


Many fine beginning teachers fail or suffer temporary defeat because they 
are ignorant of good technics for opening classes and carrying on the control 
and organizational features of their new profession. Also many teachers with 
years of teaching fail or have low success year after year because of ignorance 
of “what to do” during the first few critical days of a school term. The writer, 
principal of a high school with nearly 2,000 pupils and over eighty teachers, 
has developed some suggestions and instructions to be used at one faculty meet- 
ing just before school opens. While it is aimed particularly at the needs of new 
teachers in opening school, others usually ask that it be presented for them 
as well. The main outline is presented below. 


For the first day of school, and in large measure for a week or more, the 
specific actions of each teacher set a classroom pattern of order or disorder. 
Indecision and unfriendly behavior by the teacher during the first class ses- 
sion may permit a pattern of turmoil or resentment to get started which will 


be difficult to correct. 


Alfred E. Baker is Principal of the Castlemont High School, Oakland, California. 
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1. For the first day of school, organize each class 

































a. Immediately after. starting bell rings 

b. With firmness and precision 

c. With friendly good nature 

d. With careful plans previously made of major details to be followed 

e. Deferring questions and interruptions until you are ready for them (the pupil 
troublemaker loves to disrupt the class of a new teacher by asking questions of 


doubtful merit). 


2. Have something planned for the pupils to do immediately 


a. Have a questionnaire ready which will obtain from pupils personal information 
you may need later: age, previous schools, parents’ occupation, interests, etc. 
“As your teacher, I'd like to know something about each of you.” 

b. Don’t be in a hurry to issue textbooks unless your class plan requires it; hold 
up projects, activities, election of class officers, and the like until you are ready; 


i.e., in full control of class. 


3. Explain what your class offers of value to pupils; why the subject is in the curriculum 
(“state law requires it” is a very weak reason; there are better ones). 


4. Discuss, during the first week at least, your standards for class work, study time, 
written work, tests, marking and grading, and home work (be reasonable; college 
practices will not work in high school). Be sure these standards are in writing so 
you can refer to them; stafidards that change with the teachers’ moods are unfair to 
pupils. 


5. Make some assignment, easy and reasonable, that will require work by each pupil; 
books may not be needed. 
Example: in English, types and kinds of reading matter in the home; social studies, 
the two or three leading political news stories of the day; in each department there 
is something of live, current interest. 


6. Keep first week too busy for loafing or boredom; keep work going to end of period; 
follow through on every assignment. 


Indecision, vacillation, or any attempt to be popular by being easy, or efforts to curry 
favor with wisecracks, will rise to haunt you later. High-school pupils are not out to 


get” you—unless you invite it by poor organizational technics. 


8. Be cheerful, friendly, and firm; make the pupils respect you and like you at the 
same time. (Note: Don’t let the five per cent or fewer at the bottom of the behavior 
scale set the tone of instruction—and of your frustration; they are usually bluffers, 
so call their bluff early). 


The specific duties, responsibilities, and opportunities of teachers in handling 
the management, control, and discipline of secondary-school classes are learned 
by most teachers as experience accumulates. Some may be overlooked and 
never developed. Hence these suggestions are given to all teachers at the 
opening of school each year and, of course, are the basis for some individual 
conferences as needed. Teachers need to understand that there are some weak- 
nesses in 4 school organization that are correctible if a faculty and the admini- 
stration wish to work on them; that other difficulties are inherent in the com- 
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plexities of a high school and little improvement is probable or even possible. 
There is often inadequate information available at the opening of a school 
term about individual pupils and their needs and difficulties. How much 
backing will the school administration give in cases of pupil misbehavior, and 
what is a teacher’s responsibility for discipline or control? Good technics 
of management and control must be understood and practiced with consistency 
throughout the year. 

1. Prevent discipline problems from arising by skilled professional planning and con- 

sistent effort. 
a. Use voice so it shows confidence, purpose, and goodwill 


b. Avoid accusations before the class, either of the class or an individual. If a 
serious matter is involved, principal or vice-principal is to be consulted for aid 

c. To handle behavior case during class, it is often better to talk alone or in a low 
voice; broadcasting details to the class may hamper successful work with the 
pupil. 

d. If you are busy with instructional work, it may be desirable to defer the handling 
of misconduct until the end of the class. 

e. If offenders must be sent to office, a note of explanation is always needed; bring 


the pupil if possible 


~m 


Accept responsibility. ° 
a. Teacher is responsible, administratively and professionally, for his classes 
b. Principal or vice-principal takes over class control only when forced to do so 
c. Department heads and counselors are not disciplinary officials; they can render 


better service if teachers do not refer discipline to them, burt to the vice-principals 


3. Get and use pertinent information about pupils from files, counselor, nurse, parent, 
and pupil himself. Keep all such information confidential. 


4. Keep pupils in class to which assigned: 
a. Don’t let them go 
(a) to the office or counselor unless requested. Offices are open before schvol 
for casual contacts. 
(b) to the lockers during class; there is time between periods. 
(c) to the lavatory, unless ill. These pupils are nearly adults and need not be 
treated like beginning school children. 
(d) to “find” the janitor or anyone else; if important, send to the office for 
“bell” call. 
b. Where pupil is required to leave class have him sign-out on blank provided 


and carry a pass with your signature. 


5. Recognize that some of your recurring and persistent classroom difficulties are in- 
herent in the nature and problems of the secondary school; correction may be diffi- 


cult or impossible; for example, 


a. The average per period load, over thirty-one pupils; if your load is smaller, some 


other teacher is carrying a heavier load. 
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. The heavy demands on teachers, school officials, and staff, as well as pupils, just 





to operate an intricate institution; a high school has a bigger job and is more 







































complicated than most large commercial and industrial establishments. 


c. Insufficient time at school to do all that needs doing; some teachers fail to carry 
their fair share of the load. 

; d. Pressure and demands from parents, community, business groups, and the press 

which interfere with the main teaching function. 


e. Adolescent nature of pupil groups; actions we may have forgotten are actually 
normal for the age group. 

f. Pupils with a vast diversity of abilities, interests, and plans. 

g. Supplemental or antagonistic influences outside the school, often of negative 
and detrimental effect; e.g., TV., movies, low family culture. 


h. School size may prevent teachers from getting to know pupils well or working 
with them for successive years; semester organization is a serious handicap in this. 


i. Background information about pupils and their previous work is unavailable; 
teachers carry data of value in their heads rather than place them in the school 
files. 

j. Presence of some pupils for whom the school may not have found an educa- 
tional program of interest and value, or the best way of presenting what we do 
offer; teachers who are reluctant to go “all out” on the job with problem pupils. 


k. Forced presence of a few pupils for whom and about whom little or nothing 
can be done; there may be services some other agency can render better than 
the school in a few instances. Be concerned with these, but do not worry and 
fret about them. There are many others who need and will profit from your 
best energies. 


What kind of personality and characteristics must a secondary teacher have 
to be successful? I have known a five-foot, 100-pound woman who could handle 
waterfront junior high-school pupils in large classes and, in the same school, 
a man of over six-feet, 200-pound size who failed utterly to control—and 
teach—his shop work. A person with intelligence and training of recognized 
adequacy can succeed with secondary-school pupils if he really wants to teach 
and is genuinely interested in them. There are a few simple practices and 
understandings basic to this, of course. Items listed above are specific in terms 
of classroom methods. But there are a few personality characteristics which 
affect pupils as well as co-workers. The effect should be favorable; unfor- 


tunately, it may be otherwise: 





l. Practice being good natured and kind to pupils and others 


2. Be consciously courteous to pupils, parents, co-workers, janitors, etc. It becomes a 
habit that eases rough spots. Pupils get stimulus and courage from a smile when they 
walk into class, or are met in the corridors. Timidity and lack of courage are tragic 
traits of many pupils. 


3. Accept pupils in your school for what they are. Actually the range in ability is in 
order brilliant, superior, normal or average, slow, and dull, (retarded); in behavior in order 
eager (ambitious), co-operative, reasonably responsive, passive (uninterested), and obnox- 
ious (troublesome). They are like the American population as a whole, perhaps a bit 
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better. They are the responsibility of the school—all of them. Some will not work up 
to ability; others have little ability to accomplish ordinary school tasks. Your profes- 
sional competence is challenged daily. 

4. Complaining and griping hurt and handicap all of us. Some things that annoy 
can't be helped by anyone; others can be if their importance justifies time from other 
pressing problems. Take criticisms to the proper source, or keep still. Reinhold Niebuhr 
has said: “Give me the serenity to accept what cannot be changed, give me the cour- 
age to change what can be changed, and the wisdom to know one from the other.” 

5. Pupils are tremendously affected by what teachers say and do. Are your actions, 
practices, and words a credit to your best aims and aspirations—and to your profession? 

6. Pupils can’t all learn the same content and make the same responses, but they 
can all make personal gain from wherever they start with us. 

7. The teacher's greatest personal and professional challenge and opportunity is to 
encourage and inspire pupils; to lead them; to teach! This requires that each teacher 
take command (though not in the sharp military sense) of his classes at the opening 
of school; that he carry on his work in a fine professional manner; and that he lead 
and inspire and encourage his pupils to personal growth. 

In conclusion, the profession of teaching has its share of difficulties and 
complexities, but it has advantages and great satisfactions for conscientious 
workers. In order to accomplish the best results with the increasing number 
of pupils entering American schools in the next few years, we cannot be con- 
tent with mediocre teachers. Better training, better selection, and better tech- 
nics of teaching are needed, as are more adequate buildings and materials. This 
article seeks to show a few matter-of-fact in-service procedures for the first 
contacts between teacher and class to give the teacher proper leadership from 
the start. In Castlemont High School where these suggestions have been put into 
operation for several years, the results in fine effective teaching are clearly 
present. Some teachers who were having constant trouble with classes three 


or four years ago are now doing surprisingly well in class management. 





BIG DEMAND FOR CONSUMER EDUCATION SERIES 


‘Tee Consumer Education Study which was sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals prepared eleven units for pupil use in the secon- 
dary school. During the past years these booklets have been in big demand. More 
than half a million of them are now being used in numerous high schools throughout 
the nation. These units are: The Modern American Consumer, Learning to Use Adver- 
tising, Time on Your Hands, Investing in Yourself, The Consumer and the Law. Using 
Standards and Labels, Managing Your Money, Buying Insurance, Using Consumer Credit, 
Investing in Your Health, and Effective Shopping. They are available from your Associa- 
tion at 50c per copy with the following discounts tor order for one book or a combi- 
nation of booklets: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more, 33 Y%. 


























Rotation of Assignments 
—Theory and Practice 


WILLARD S. SPRAGUE 


; have always evinced an interest in the rotation of assignments 
within the school. It is the purpose of this article to cite experiences and to 
raise problems resulting from the application of the democratic principle of 
rotation. 

Teachers assist in the administration of a high school by serving as home-room 
teachers and by fulfilling building assignments in the corridors, lunchroom, 
and study hall. Other teachers are exempted from these duties and frequently 
teach fewer classes because of assignments to guidance, publications, general 
organization, and programming. 

Allocation of assignments on an equitable basis is an important factor in 
democratic administration and in teacher morale. Since the equitable distribu- 
tion of building assignments presents practical problems of administration, 
High School Division regulations provide that “some system of records should 
be followed in the assignment of the more difficult problems . . . the responsi- 
bility for the organization and supervision of the non-teaching assignments 
should be given to an administrative assistant.” 

The implementation of these regulations, coupled with our faith in the demo- 
cratic principle of rotation, guides us at Eastern District High School in the 
distribution of non-teaching assignments. All building assignments are rotated 
each term; grade supervisors keep their assignments for three years; and, in 
general, non-teaching assignments, other than that of administrative assistant, 


are limited to five years. 


RECORDS KEPT OF ALL ASSIGNMENTS 


Records are of vital importance if a just distribution of work is to be obtained 
over a period of years. With a faculty of more than one hundred teachers, 
it is impossible to remember the exact assignment each teacher has had. Rotation 
of the building assignments, of lunchroom, study hall, and patrol is fairly 
mechanical. To account for each assignment and record it, a card is prepared 
for every teacher and substitute. On it are entered his name, license, ancillary 


Willard S. Sprague is Administrative Assistant of Eastern District High School, New 
York City Schools, New York, New York. Permission to reprint this article from 
Strengthening Democracy published by the Board of Education, New York City, was 
granted by A. N. Slotkin, Executive Secretary of the Committee to Strengthen Educa- 
tion for Democracy, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 
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licenses, if any, date appointed, and date service began at our school. His offi- 
cial class, building assignment, non-teaching allowance, if any, and the date of 
term ending are also entered. A record is kept of the service of teachers in 
P.M. sessions and the annex; the order of assignment to these areas is determined 
by departmental lists, drawn up by lot. These records are available for inspec- 
tion by any member of the faculty. The records of all are there for all to see. 


Few question the system, since anyone may examine it at any time. 


VALUES OF ROTATION 


Little fault can be found with the theory that difficult assignments should 
be rotated. Teachers seeking professional growth and wide experience in prepara- 
tion for higher licenses look for variety in non-teaching assignments. While 
teachers may admit that guidance work and similar “non-policing” assignments 
are often onerous, they, nevertheless, want a chance at what they call “‘favor- 
able jobs.”” The teacher who serves as a dean, grade adviser, head of the G.O. 
or Service League has a rich and worth-while professional experience which 
challenges his organizational, administrative, and supervisory abilities. Rota- 
tion also gives the teacher an opportunity to exercise initiative and to show what 
he can do in a non-teaching assignment. 

There is a marked difference of opinion as to where mechanical rotation 
should stop and “‘selective rotation” begin. Certain jobs require no special apti- 
tudes or qualifications that cannot be expected of all teachers. Supervision of 
the study halls, lunchrooms, and hall patrol account for the majority of these 
assignments. These assignments are usually rotated mechanically with con- 
sideration of the teacher recently returned from illness or other similar indi- 
vidual requirements. The “special” assignments generally require special knowl- 
edge, aptitude, or experience, and are held by teachers who have shown ability 
and interest in the work. 

A compromise must be effected in the strict interpretation of rotation of 
duties where it is clear that either the teacher or the school, or both, will bene- 
fit thereby. It is possible that in rare cases a teacher assigned to lunchroom 
duty might create more problems by his attitude or over-conscientiousness than 
would be solved by his presence. Such a teacher is assigned to a post where 
the conditions are less informal. Similarly, there are several highly specialized 


jobs that require a protracted period of training and experience and a demon- 


strated ability in a specific area to guarantee the proper functioning of the 
school machinery. It is debatable whether the successful and efficient per- 
formance of these duties should be periodically interrupted and whether such 
positions should be included in the scheme of rotation. Does the job exist to 
assure smooth and efficient functioning of the school organization or to pro- 
vide aspirants for higher licenses with valuable experiences or with an oppor- 
tunity to build a “record”? It is difficult to justify dropping an efficient dean 
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or chairman of the program committee in order to carry out the principle 
of rotation. 

The very nature of some assignments places a limit on the kind of person 
selected to fill it. It then becomes the duty of the principal to determine how 
far he shall deviate from strict adherence to the principle of rotation. Each 
case must be examined carefully and honestly in the light of available informa- 
tion concerning the personality and ability of the teacher. The administrator is 
subject to criticism no matter what course he takes. Sometimes he can answer 
and give complete and satisfactory reasons for his action. Sometimes, however, 
reasons of a confidential nature dictate his course. In such cases he has no 
choice but to withhold an explanation that, for personal reasons, would be highly 
embarrassing to a teacher. He can then only hope that the faculty has suffi- 
cient confidence in his integrity to accept his decision. 


A QUESTION THAT HAS BEEN RAISED 


Some teachers have raised the question as to whether a teacher who has 
been exempt from an official class and a building assignment for three or five 
years may be given another special assignment before he has returned to the 
usual classroom duties. This question, currently being considered in the school, 
will be presented at a faculty meeting for general discussion. 

We have not solved all the problems created by the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of rotation. Teachers and administrators have learned much as a result 
of the experiences of the past twelve years. The faculty has the right to expect: 
(1) that the school is honestly, considerately, and efficiently administered; (2) 
that accurate and complete records, open to all, are kept; (3) that reasonable 
and sympathetic recognition of personal limitations and personal needs is given; 
(4) that the administration will have the courage and wisdom to make excep- 


tions when exceptions are justified. 





NEWS NOTES 

RARE FILMS OF TEDDY ROOSEVELT.—A dramatic film biography of Theodore 
Roosevelt may be seen by pupils of schools in the October issue of The News Magarine 
of the Screen. This educational film, which combines a monthly news review with sig- 
nificant feature articles, takes the pupils to Sagamore Hill, historic home of the twenty- 
sixth President at Oyster Bay, L. 1. which was dedicated in June by President Eisen- 
hower as a national shrine. The only known record of Roosevelt's voice accompanies 
a series of carefully selected motion pictures from The News Magazine's film library 
showing events of his later life. Spectacular films of an attempted assassination of a 
Sultan, a thrilling rescue at sea, the arrival of Indian troops to police the Korean peace 
and the crucial elections in West Germany are among the news events that are brought 
into the classroom this month. The monthly News Magazine is produced by Warner 
Pathe News and distributed by educational authorities in 29 states, Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia. For complete information about this film as well as abour the 
monthly issues, write to The News Magazine of the Screen, 625 Madison Avenue, New 


York 22, New York. 








An Idea for Professional Meetings 


JIM BROCKMAN 


A HALF century ago, the high-school principal of today held the title 
of head teacher because he was a little more skillful than his co-workers in 
handling boys and girls and their parents. If he was able to keep order and 
attend to the more unruly pupils, his position in the school was usually secure. 
Today, the position of high-school principal requires much technical skill and 
training. He must have more than the necessary administrative personality and 
the ability to keep the discipline of the school. Professional training beyond 
the bachelor’s degree is necessary for today’s principal, with special training 
in problems of school finance, education and vocational guidance, supervision, 
extracurricular activities, curriculum, community relations, testing programs, 
schedule-making, and other technical activities that have become a part of 
the modern high school. 

Regardless of the amount of formal professional training received, the train- 
ing will be incomplete until it has been related in practice to the problems 
which the modern high-school principal encounters in actual administrative 
experience. Experience alone is a slow process, and uneconomical, but the exper- 
ience of others, if used wisely, will provide help in developing his professional 
growth. 

He uses the experience of others in his professional growth by reading pro- 
fessional books and magazines, and by receiving new ideas that have been 
developed in other schools. He attends the meetings of national and state 
professional organizations. As a rule these meetings are well planned and provide 
him with vital information on a national and state level. 

The principal of today needs to grow and advance in his profession. In order 
to grow professionally it is necessary for him to exchange ideas and experiences 
with his co-workers. With this in mind, the four high-school principals of 
Jefferson County decided to have dinner together once a month and discuss 
some of the problems which were troubling them. In this way they were able 
to exchange many ideas and experiences. The help each received from asso- 
ciation with this group cannot be measured in dollars and cents. The four 
Jefferson County principals, on returning from the state principals meeting 
in Columbia two years ago, made a coffee stop in Kingdom City, and while 
there several of the principals from St. Francis County dropped in. While dis- 
cussing the state meeting, someone mentioned the idea of getting together and 


Jim Brockman is Principal of the Festus High School, Festus, Missouri. 
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discussing some of our problems. This was the beginning of the Mineral Area 
Principals’ Association. 

The Mineral Area principals include all of the high-school principals in 
Jefferson, St. Francis, Ste. Genevieve, Washington, and Iron Counties. Meet- 
ings are held the third Wednesday of each month, starting at 6:00 p.m. with 
adjournment at 9:00 p.m. sharp. The meetings are held in local dining rooms 
and restaurants with each principal paying for his own meal which is ordered 
from the menu. This makes it possible to meet with a minimum of previous 
arrangements. From fifteen to twenty principals attend these meetings each 
month. They are informal and discussions are held around the dinner table. 
Every person present has the opportunity and right to present various ques- 
tions and problems for discussion. The discussions are carried on in a quiet, 
friendly, and co-operative way, with one of the group acting as discussion 
chairman. 

The exchange of ideas and experiences and the fellowship received at this 
type of meeting have been a professional inspiration. With this in mind, the 
principals of the Mineral Area would like to pass the idea along. They believe 
this type of meeting to be the most valuable and practical of all professional 
meetings. All that is needed to start an organization of this type is to find 
someone with the same interest and the same kind of problems. This could 


be the five commercial teachers in Jefferson County or any other groups of 


like interest. 





NEWS NOTES 
TEACHER AT AN ORIENTATION DAY PROGRAM.—The Superintendent of 


Schools, Carl C. Byers, of Parma, Ohio, this fall instituted a special program of orienta- 
tion for teachers new to his staff. A special packet-type folder was prepared for distri- 
bution to each new teacher. On the front of the folder was an outline map of Ohio 
showing Parma’s location in relation to the largest five Ohio cities. On the inside of 
the covers is a scaled pictorial map of the Parma school district showing the location of 
the 10 schools, the Board of Education building, Byers’ Field, and the Schaaf Stadium. 
Also located are 10 municipal buildings. Included in the packet are: a letter about the 
Parma community, a number of informational bulletins, and the Orientation Day Program 

THE FIFTH NATIONAL SCIENCE FAIR.—The Fifth National Science Fair will 
be held at Purdue University next spring. Already assured of drawing more than 80 
high-school pupils from all over the nation, who have a bent for science, the three-day 
event is scheduled to begin May 13. All of the teenaged scientists attending the national 
event will be finalists from local fairs held before April 24. They will receive all- 
expenses-paid trips to the fair, courtesy of their local sponsors. Each finalist will display 
his scientific project that captured top honors for him at his local fair. While thus 
entered in friendly competition with boys and girls of his own age who are vying for 
a share of the awards valued at $1,000, he also will have an opportunity to receive 
expert professional and vocational counseling by some of the nation’s leading scientists. 
For complete details of the National Science Fair, write to Science Clubs of America. 
1719 N Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 














The Functions of Teachers Meetings 


MRS. JANE MELVIN HORNBURGER 


\ \ ELL-ORGANIZED meetings, whether they deal with administrative 
detail, educational and professional growth, or social relationship can be a 
great asset to any school system. Teachers’ meetings can, and should be, a potent 
instrument for educational growth and development. If such an outcome is 
to be secured however, careful planning and thorough study are required. 

Planning, preparing for, and conducting faculty meetings is very largely the 
responsibility of the principal, and he must assume the obligation for their 
success. Meetings cannot be successful if, at them, the principal lectures his 
teachers as he would a group of erring children, if these meetings are the place 
where everyone feels called upon to offer complaints, or if they are the place 
where announcements, cautions, and reminders hold the right of way. Meet- 
ings can be successful only when teachers and principal come with the idea of 
contributing. In planning the meeting, the principal should remember that 
teachers, like children, take greater interest in things they themselves help to 
plan. He can practically be assured of success when he has, working with him, 
a committee representing the various levels and sections of the faculty. When 
teachers help plan the meeting, they begin at once to consider how they can 
contribute, and what they may reasonably expect to gain from it. Interest is 
also created when the principal and teachers prepare lists of teacher needs, 
distribute them for sequence votes, and discuss the selected topics at the meet- 
ings. Here each teacher has a personal interest in the meeting, participates whole- 
heartedly, and goes away feeling that some real progress has been made toward 
the goal which was selected. When this method is used, teachers go to learn 
and to help others to learn. 

Meetings are more effective when scheduled far enough in advance for each 
teacher to study background materials on the subject to be discussed and to be 
in position to participate intelligently in the affairs of the meeting. She will 
then come to the meeting with a purpose, with a real interest, and with some- 
thing to offer. 

A variety in programs of teachers’ meetings adds punch and vitality. Social 
gatherings can contribute greatly to the morale of the teaching corps by devel- 
oping closer friendship. If the meeting is a social one, it should be purely so 
and provide real social experiences, since it is planned to remove the “all work 


and no play” atmosphere. 


Mrs. Jane Melvin Hornburger is a Teacher in the Adkin High School, Kinston, North 


Carolina. 
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As a teacher I would not like to attend teachers’ meetings semi-monthly, 
but I do feel that no school can operate at its best without frequent meetings 
of its staff with a definitely planned program. No group can develop enthusiasm 
for a common cause without often getting together to unify and confirm their 
interests. Teachers’ meetings lead to school unity; they form the basis for an 
intelligent public opinion; they offer opportunity for leadership; and they are 
fundamental in keeping up the morale of the group. It is hard to be loyal 
to that which has never been defined. There can be no unity of purpose when 
the purpose has never been implied. There can be no intelligent public opinion 
about policies and ideas which have not been definitely formulated. No leader- 
ship can be accorded to one who does not lead. Bulletins and written com- 
munications can not take the place of personal conferences and exhortations. 
All of these grow cumulatively and thus require continuous nourishment. A 
teachers’ meeting at the beginning of the school year cannot build up attitudes 
which will last throughout the year. Loyalty is not acquired at a single meeting. 
Unity of purpose is of slow growth and requires constant cultivation. Public 
opinion is not static, so it cannot be established and left to itself with any 
assurance that it will be reliable and up to date in the future. 

The aims and objectives of any educational program can best be attained if 
all members of the teaching staff have a clear understanding of the whole school 
program and how their work fits into the total pattern. The teachers of a 
building constitute a group which should be interested in common objectives. 
Without them, a school is likely to consist of several isolated classrooms taught 
by an equal number of isolated teachers. Consequently, it is advantageous to 
hold teachers’ meetings to knit the individual teachers into a team that can 
work effectively and harmoniously together. 

A school’s faculty meeting should constitute a practical fundamental course 
in growth in service with local applications always made of every topic dis- 
cussed. It should undertake to renew a teacher's faith in education, reawaken 
his ambition to do superior work, revive his pride in the profession, and increase 
his professional and general knowledge. It should inspire him to new zeal in 
his field, make him happy and more contented with his lot, and create eager- 
ness for study and creative work. It should help remove any feeling of alone- 
ness and discouragement. It should strengthen the confidence which comes 
from marching shoulder to shoulder with many worthy people engaged in the 


same calling. 











A Teacher Opinion Inventory 


a teachers of Hawaii spoke up—3,739 of them. These professional 
educators in the Hawaiian Department of Public Instruction were polled in a 
comprehensive survey of their attitudes toward their work, their status, and 
the morale in their school system. First of its kind, the poll assayed the satis- 
factions and dissatisfactions of teachers at every school level in the forty-ninth 
state-to-be. The 49’ers dug up a mine of information. Layer by layer, they 
sifted attitudes towards working conditions, economic rewards, curriculum 
need, administrative organization, and personal security. Evaluations, scientifi- 


cally tabulated, were presented to the Territorial Legislature on March 30. 


The authoritative “opinionaire” used—officially titled the Educators Opinion 
Inventory—was devised by Science Research Associates of Chicago, publishers 
of educational testing and guidance materials in the United States. It was 
administered at the request of the Hawaiian Department of Public Instruction. 
Science Research Associates conducts attitude measurement surveys in industry 
and measures morale factors among employees in many leading business 


organizat ions. 


Hawaii was the first to use these management techniques in a scientific 
evaluation of its school system. Currently, Science Research Associates is 
completing a similar survey in the Los Angeles school system with 13,867 
school teachers. More surveys of other school systems across the country are 


also scheduled. 


The teachers queried filled out the questionnaire anonymously, with no fear 
of reprisal. They could speak up frankly and honestly on what they thought. 
They pointed out many strengths and weaknesses in the school picture. Among 
the strong points were: 

Their work was worth while, challenging, satisfying. (Eighty per cent 
expressed satisfaction with teaching as a profession. ) 


They liked their immediate supervisors. (Four out of five believed their 
superior was fair, didn’t over-supervise, generally kept his promises. ) 


They were satisfied with their personal freedom in community relations. 
(Seven out of ten believed their personal activities were not overly restricted, 


nor were they cast in the role of community “workhorses.”’) 


They believed their curriculum was on the right track. (Seventy-nine per 
cent expressed confidence and interest in the school program, felt proud to be 
part of it, felt they were making a contribution to its success.) 
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Among the weak points were: 


They voiced dissatisfaction with the provisions for dealing with pupils’ 
individual differences. (Eight out of ten felt this inadequacy. They also felt 
they lacked sufficient facts about individual pupils, had insufficient classroom 
time allotted for remedial work, had inadequate pupil counseling, got insufh- 






























cient help for difficult disciplinary problems. ) 


There was dissatisfaction with pay. (Four out of five believed their salaries 
were lower than.in other school systerns. A vast majority felt it was extremely 
difficult to live comfortably on their present salary, and that there should be 


more compensation for extracurricular work. ) 


They believe the Board of Commissioners could do a better job. (Eighty-eight 
per cent felt that Board members should rely more on the professional staff for 
guidance and advice. They felt that Board members could do more to assure 
fair treatment of teachers, and almost two thirds believed that local pressure 


groups were over-influential. ) 


Science Research Associates, whose staff of social scientists planned the atti- 
tude and opinion survey, also tabulated the results. These scientists analyzed 
answers to 148 key questions to point up areas of strength and weakness in 


the school system “‘as the teachers see it.” 


Lyle M. Spencer, president of Science Research Associates, pointed out that 
nine out of every ten Hawaiian educators polled felt that the survey was a 
good way to let school administrators know what they thought. He also indi- 
cated that the usefulness of the Hawaiian survey would increase in the months 
ahead, as Science Research Associates completes surveys in other school systems 
and is able to make comparisons between Hawaiian schools and others. He said, 
“Teachers are a key group of thought leaders, and what they think rubs off on 
children. It’s important to get their opinions, and do something about their 
problems. Educators have the same stake in morale inventories as business and 
industrial leaders. Our Employee Inventory has been used in business to improve 
over-all morale, step up production, lower absenteeism, and eliminate unneces- 
sary breakage and spoilage. This new Educators Opinion Inventory can help 
make better schools and more satisfied teachers. It can show schools ways to 


improve instruction, save money, and meet pupil needs most effectively.” 














A Job Analysis of the Vocational 
High School Principalship 


BURR D. COE 


& November, 1951, the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
published a significant report entitled Training and Experience Standards for 
Principals of Secondary Schools. A statement in one paragraph in this report 
started a chain of events which resulted in the preparation of a job analysis 
of the vocational high-school principalship. This article is a summary of the 
findings of the study, carried on at Cornell University as a part of the Co-op- 
erative Program in Educational Administration sponsored by the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation of Battle Creek, Michigan. The paragraph mentioned reads: 

Certification requirements should be the same for the different levels of education 
The Committee does not see the need for separate certificates for principals of junior 
high schools, senior high schools, and junior colleges, or for principals of trade, techni- 
cal, or vocational schools.2 

The question raised by this recommendation of the Committee on Educational 
and Experience Standards for Principals of Secondary Schools is simply this: 
Are the duties, responsibilities, relationships, specialized knowledges, and skills 
of the vocational high-school principalship sufficiently unique to require special 
training and experience for certification purposes? In other words, is this pro- 
posal of the Committee in accord with the realities of administrative experience 
and practice in specialized vocational high schools? 

An investigation showed that very little is known about the vocational high- 
school principalship. No research has been done in this field and none of the 
many books on administration and supervision or on the duties of school prin- 
cipals discuss the special requirements of the vocational high-school principal- 
ship. Since this job analysis was prepared, however, a bulletin has been issued 
by the U. S. Office of Education which lists many of the duties of the vocational 
high-school principal with special emphasis on his supervisory responsibilities. * 

In an effort to meet the need for more detailed information concerning the 
vocational high-school principalship, a complete job analysis and job description 
were prepared, including a description of the duties and responsibilities of the 


1Published in pamphlet form and also in THE BULLETIN, Vol. 35, No. 181, November 1951. pp. 562 

2Ibid.. 5 

8U). S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, The Operation of a Local 
Program of Trade and Industrial Education (Vocational Division Bulletin No. 250, Trade and Industrial 


Series No. 62), p. 80-87 


Burr D. Coe is Vice-Principal of the Edison Technical and Industrial High School, 
Rochester, New York. 
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principal, his relationships with organizations and persons outside of the school, 
the conditions under which he works, the specialized knowledges and skills 
required of the job, and the qualifications needed for the job in terms of educa- 


tion and experience. 


METHOD USED IN CARRYING OUT THE STUDY 


Representative vocational high-school principals, located in the states of 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Connecticut were carefully selected 
and invited to participate. Eight men and one woman were chosen. They are 
principals of small and large schools—boys’ vocational high schools, one girls’ 
school, and one coeducational school. The schools belong to state, county, and 
city school systems. By such a selection, a representative sample of types of 
vocational high schools was obtained 

All of the schools are publicly supported secondary schools whose primary 
purpose is to prepare youth and adults for entry into and progress in a chosen 
trade or technical occupation. All of the schools qualify for reimbursement 
under the Federal aid acts for vocational education. The day trade preparatory 
enrollments in these schools about equal the evening-school trade extension 
and apprenticeship training enrollments. 

Data for the job analysis were gathered primarily by personal interviews 
with the principals, held in the schools when schools were in session. These data 
were supplemented by data secured through interviews with the principal’s 
co-workers and superior officers; state education department supervisors; by 
observations of the schools in operation; and by a study of bulletins, survey 
reports, and other publications relating to the programs in the schools included 
in this study. 

The complete job analysis is an organized description of the jobs of the 
nine participating principals—what they do, how they do it, when they do it, 
and why they do it. It is not an evaluation of performance; it is simply a fact- 
finding study of the functions and activities of the principal. Personal data con- 
cerning the principals are included—present status, experience, training, and 
educational background. Pertinent data are given concerning the schools 


administered and the communities in which the schools are located. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
The following conclusions are supported by the details of the job analysis: 
I. A great many of the functions of the vocational high-school principal 
are substantially the same as those of any high-school principal. 
II. The vocational high-school principal has many duties and responsibilities 
which are unique to the vocational high school. Although many of these 
functions are delegated, in part, the principal is ultimately responsible 


for them. He must: 
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. Organize and operate a vocational education program based on the 


philosophy and objectives of vocational education. 


. Select and/or recommend teachers of trade and technical subjects. 


. Assign duties, delegate responsibilities, and evaluate performance in 


terms of the objectives of a sound vocational education program. 


Prepare financial budgets and other estimates of needs and require- 


ments of a comprehensive program of vocational education. 


. Evaluate the need for and requisition a great variety of equipment, 


tools, supplies, materials, and services required to operate a program 


of vocational education. 


. Prepare many types of special reports to his superiors and the state 


education department concerning the vocational education program— 


its present status and probable future development. 


. Supervise the operation and maintenance of a complex school plant, 


containing a great variety of complicated machinery and equipment, 


often hazardous and always costly. 


. Ascertain building requirements and prepare specifications for new 


facilities and equipment, and plan for the replacement of worn-out 


and obsolete equipment. 


. Recruit new pupils, select those qualified for training, and see that 


they are classified properly in terms of previous training, abilities, 


interests, and needs. 


. Organize a workable and economical schedule of classes and prepare 


pupil programs which conform to all requirements of state and local 


regulations for general and vocational education. 


. Provide for a year-around schedule which meets the training require- 


ments of vocational education. 


. Make the objectives and philosophy of vocational education vital 


and meaningful to faculty and pupils. 


. Plan and organize a program of trade extension and apprenticeship 


training based on sound principles of vocational education applied 


to adult needs. 


. Operate a guidance program which provides educational and voca- 


tional guidance and placement and follow-up services based on the 
purposes of vocational education. 


. Formulate a curriculum policy and organize courses of study designed 


to accomplish the goals of vocational education. 


See that courses of study and instructional materials are kept up to 
date and are consistent with the actual training needs in the trades 


and technical occupations for which preparation is being given. 
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Supervise classroom and shop instruction to the end that instruction 
is kept at a high level of quality and is directed toward the objectives 


of the vocational program. 


. Provide for and recommend the proper kind of inservice training 


needed by a vocational education faculty. 

Provide for related instructional services (library, visual aids, and 
the like) needed for a vocational education program. 

Carry on a public relations program which keeps the general public well 
informed concerning the aims and accomplishments of the vocational 
high school so that public support will be continuous as the program 


is developed and improved. 


The principal has many relationships with persons and organizations 
outside of the school which are unique to the vocational high-school prin- 


cipalship. He must: 


Contact employers, labor leaders, parents, and the general public for 
purposes of recruitment, placement and follow-up of graduates, evalu- 
ation, and publicity concerning the training facilities available at the 


school. 


. Contact other personnel within his own school system, superiors, 


supervisory personnel from the central office, and administrative and 
guidance personnel in other high schools relative to curriculum mat- 
ters, financial matters, production work, and the needs of the voca- 


tional education program. 


. Contact personnel in other schools within his own school system and 


in neighboring schools systems, for purposes of recruitment of pupils 
and dissemination of information concerning the opportunities in 


the vocational education program. 


. Meet with state education department personnel within his school 


and outside in order to consult with them about his program and its 


development. 


. Serve on many educational committees, councils, and surveys relating 


to vocational education in addition to the usual professional activities 


of all secondary-school principals. 


. Belong to and participate in the programs of many vocational educa- 


tion professional associations in addition to the same professional asso- 
ciations to which all secondary-school principals belong. 


IV. Some of the working conditions of the vocational high-school principal 
which are unique to the position are: 

Vocational high schools are larger than most high schools, on the 
average, and contain a great variety of expensive equipment; the 
financial investment may run into many millions of dollars. 


Be 
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. Faculties of vocational high schools, except for girls’ schools, are pre- 


dominantly men and are about equally divided between shop and 


non-shop teachers. 


. Usually there are as many pupils in the evening school as in the day 


school. 


. Curriculum offerings stress trade, industrial, and technical subjects; 


with English, social studies, mathematics, science, drafting, and health 


education also required of all pupils. 


. The school is likely to be located in less desirable industrial and com- 


mercial neighborhoods. 


. Most of the vocational high schools are boys’ schools; a very few are 


girls’ schools or coeducational. 


. Vocational high-school pupils invariably come from the middle or 


lower economic level type of working class homes. 


V. Some of the physical demands of the job and time factors unique to the 


position are: 


i. 


He often has to work long and irregular hours due to various meetings, 
evening school activities, and public relations contacts required by 


the job. 


. He may have to work more in the summer and at vacation periods 


than most high-school principals due to extended vocational educa- 
tion programs being carried on beyond the normal school year. 


VI. There are certain specialized knowledges which are unique to the voca- 


tional high-school principalship—specialized in the sense that the voca- 


tional high-school principal needs a much more extensive knowledge of 
the following items than is required of other high-school principals. He 


needs a specialized knowledge of: 


1. 


. The literature of vocational education. 


w N 


The history, philosophy, and scope of vocational education. 


. Adult education, particularly trade extension and apprenticeship 


training. 


. State and Federal laws and regulations relating to vocational education. 


§. Trades and occupations—personal knowledge of one trade or of an 


industrial or technical occupation as a result of work experience 


in it. 


. Shop organization and management; equipment, tools, materials, sup- 


plies, and mechanical and electrical services for vocational shop 


operation. 


. Special building needs for vocational education. 


8. Industrial and labor relations. 
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- Local industries and business establishments—their employment poli- 


cies and working conditions in them. 
Local labor unions and their policies. 
Area schools and personnel in them to be contacted when recruiting 


pupils. 


. Public relations techniques for promoting vocational education. 


. The important relationship between general education and vocational 


education and how to co-ordinate these two phases of his program. 
How to evaluate a vocational education program. 

Schedule making in a vocational high school. 

The preparation of trade analyses. 

Course of study and curriculum development for a vocational educa- 


tion program. 


. Relationship between the shop courses and the related subjects. 
. Teaching methods and lesson planning adapted to vocational edu- 


cation. 


. Shop safety and shop safety education. 

. Industrial standards. 

. Production work problems in the school shops. 

. Teacher needs in and teacher selection for vocational courses. 

. Vocational teacher training. 

. Psychology of learning, with special reference to the learning of trade 


skills. 


. Pupil selection for and placement in vocational courses. 
. Educational and vocational guidance and job placement and follow-up 


methods. 


8. The social and economic levels from which vocational pupils come. 
. Educational tests and measurements adapted to vocational courses; 


aptitude testing. 
Grading and promotion policies adapted to vocational high schools. 
Why pupils in vocational high schools leave school before graduation. 


The administrative and supervisory skills required of the vocational high- 
school principal are not unlike those required of all secondary-school 


principals. 


Tenure and retirement provisions for the vocational high-school principal 


are 


not different from those enjoyed by other secondary-school principals. 


Salaries for vocational high-school principals are about the same as for 
other high-school principals of schools of the same size and in the same 


school system. 


Certification requirements for the vocational high-school principalship 
vary a great deal. The most common basic pattern includes a require- 
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ment that the principal have had teaching experience in a vocational 
school. In most cases this means that the principal holds a license as a 
teacher of trade, technical, or related subjects. In addition, the principal 
is usually required to have taken certain graduate courses in vocational 


education. 


XI. The principals who participated in this study averaged 6.4 years of trade, 
industrial, or technical work experience before entering the educational 
field. They started in educational work as teachers of trade, technical, 
or related technical subjects. Nearly all had some administrative or super- 
visory experience before becoming a principal; such experience as 
department head, evening-school supervisor, or day-school vice-principal. 
Experience in education averaged 12.7 years before becoming principals. 
The principals averaged 13.2 years in their present jobs. None of them 
had been principal of any other school or expected to be. The average 
age of the principals at the time of the study was 55.8 years. 


XII. The principals who participated in this study have been professionally 
alert. Eight of the nine principals have their bachelor’s degrees, earning 
them at the average age of thirty. All of the eight went on to earn the 
master’s degree, at the average age of forty. Two of them went on to 
earn doctorates, one at forty and one at forty-six. Nearly all of this 
work had to be done through summer sessions and extension courses. 


XIII. The vocational high-school principals improve themselves on the job 
through participation in conferences, workshops, professional meetings, 
and reading. They have done little formal course work since becoming 
principals. 

CONCLUSION 


In general, the long-range objectives of vocational education, as conceived 
by the leaders of the vocational education movement, are being carried out in 
the schools included in this study, under the leadership of principals who have 
a high degree of specialized knowledge, training, and experience. It cannot be 
said, of course, that a person who does not possess the specialized knowledge, 
training, and experience found to be present on the principals who participated 
in this study would not make a successful vocational high-school principal. The 
findings of the study do, however, seem to substantiate a statement found in a 
recent publication of the American Vocational Association: 

Principals of vocational schools should be chosen from among the ranks of vocational 
personnel. Those who are selected from other educational fields may not have the 
necessary contacts, vocational insight, or technical knowledge so essential to carry on 
the responsibilities of maintaining a practical program to fill the community's occu- 
pational training needs.4 





4Committee on Research and Publications, Administration of Vocational Education at State and Local 
Levels, American Vocational Association, Washington, D. C., 1953. p. 14. 














The Duties of the 
Secondary-School Vice-Principal 


GEORGE A. W. WEISS 


‘ii position of assistant or vice-principal in the secondary school today has 
become a vital, indispensable part of administration. While much research has 
been done on the nature and duties of the principal in the secondary school, 
comparatively little has been done concerning the vice-principal. In making this 
study, a questionnaire was sent to the vice-principals in the Middle Atlantic 
States area, asking them to supply the requested information and to include 
all other information they might feel was pertinent. A total of sixty-six ques- 
tionnaires were returned and used in compiling the findings. 

The following data is concerned with the nature of the 56 duties found, as 
well as those duties personally performed or shared by more than fifty per 
cent of the vice-principals. These will be compared with the findings of related 
research and also be ranked according to the combined percentages for personal 
and shared performance. Further, the duties will be distributed according to 
the six major areas of administration in which they fall, and the time devoted 
by the vice-principals to each of these areas will be discussed. Finally, pertinent 


conclusions and recommendations will be given. 


THE DUTIES OF THE VICE-PRINCIPAL 


Included in the questionnaire sent to the vice-principals were fifty-six duties. 
For each of these duties the vice-principal checked whether he: (1) personally 
performed the dutv; (2) shared in the performance of the duty with others; 
or (3) never performed that particular duty. Every one of the fifty-six duties 
was performed either personally or shared by at least one vice-principal. 

It is reasonable to assume that a duty performed by fifty per cent or more 
of the vice-principals is one that would be found in most or the average sec- 
ondary schools. Those duties regularly performed personally by more than fifty 
per cent of the vice-principals numbered three. These are: 

1. Parent conferences regarding pupil discipline, 55.6 per cent. 
2. Running the school in the absence of the principal, 83.3 per cent. 


3. Representing the school at community functions in lieu of the principal, 60.6 per 


cent. 


George A. W. Weiss is a Teacher of Social Studies in the Penn Treaty Junior High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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The duties whose performances are shared by more than fifty per cent of the 
vice-principals are listed below. Nine of these duties have such a high rate of 
occurrence that they are worth mentioning separately. They are: 

1. Developing the school philosophy, 93.9 per cent. 


> 


Developing school standards, 86.4 per cent. 


ow 


Conducting teachers’ meetings, 80.3 per cent. 
4. Preparing administrative bulletins, 74.2 per cent. 
5. Organization of curricula, 74.2 per cent. 
6. Setting and supervising instructional experiments, 74.2 per cent 
7. Counseling with pupils, 64.2 per cent. 
8. Parent conferences regarding pupil adjustment, 74.2 per cent 
9. Inspection of building and grounds, 71.2 per cent. 
The remaining activities whose performance was shared by more than fifty 
per cent of the vice-principals are: 
LO. Classroom supervisory visitation, 69.7 per cent 
11. Other parent conferences regarding the pupil, 69.0 per cent. 
12. Routine office or clerical work, 68.2 per cent. 
13. Preparation of school reports to the superintendent, 68.2 per cent 
14. Recommendations concerning teacher demotion or transfer, 65.2 per cent 
15. Developing courses of study, 65.2 per cent. 
16. Parent conferences regarding pupil course selections, 63.6 per cent 
17. Recommendations concerning teacher promotion, 62.1 per cent 
18. Administrative work concerning special supervisors, 62.1 per cent 
19. Selection of school equipment, 62.1 per cent. 
20. Supervision of the office force, 62.1 per cent. 
21. Teacher's conference after visitation, 59.1 per cent. 


7 


22. Rating the teacher after visitation, 59.1 per cent 


>? 


. Pupil promotion—classification, 59.1 per cent 
24. Control of custodial force, 57.5 per cent. 
25. Supervision of commencement, 56.1 per cent. 


26. Directing school social activities (pupil), 56.1 per cent 

27. Parent conferences regarding pupil discipline, 56.1 per cent. 

28. Pupil discipline, 56.1 per cent. 

29. Supervising extracurricular activities, 54.6 per cent. 

30. Parent conferences regarding other activities (PTA, etc), 54.6 per cent 
31. Handling school publicity, 51.5 per cent. 


29 


32. Processing requisitions for supplies and equipment, 51.5 per cent 


It is interesting to note that duties found in related studies are still being 
performed personally or shared by the vice-principal, while still others have been 
added to his responsibilities. Gran! discovered that more than fifty per cent 
of the vice-principals in 1946 performed the following duties personally: 


1. Pupil accounting. 
2. Attendance. 


3. Developing curricula 





1Boardman, C. W.; Gran, J. M.; and Holt, A. E. ‘The Duties and Responsibilities of the Assistant 
Principal in the Secondary School,’ Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
30:3-11. March, 1946. 
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He also found that over fifty per cent shared in these duties: 
1. Enforcing compulsory attendance laws 
2. Adjusting pupil programs 
3. Chaperoning school functions 
4. Improvement of curricula 
Wright* revealed in his study the following duties that were personally per- 
formed or shared by more than fifty per cent of the people in his study. 
1. Pupil conferences, 100.0 per cent 


2. Parent conferences, 94.3 per cent 


~ 


Discipline, 93.3 per cent 


4. Pupil guidance, 75.3 per cent ° 
5. Student registration, 74.2 per cent 

6. Attendance, 73.2 per cent 

7. Curricula revision, 67.0 per cent 


8. Construction of master schedule, 61.9 per cent 


< 


Classroom observations, 53.6 per cent 
10. Vocational guidance, 51.6 per cent 

l 
From these facts, it can be seen that the responsibilities of the vice-principal 


Public relations, 51.5 per cent 


have definitely grown in number during the past 10 to 15 years. 

Rank Order of the Performance of Duties—In Table I is given the distribu- 
tion of the responsibilities of the vice-principal by rank order when their per- 
formance is measured by combining the total percentages for those duties which 
are personally performed and those which are shared. 

TABLE I. RANK ORDER OF THE DUTIES OF THE VICE-PRINCIPAL AS 


MEASURED BY COMBINED PERCENTAGES FOR PERSONAL 
AND SHARED PERFORMANCE 








Rank Per Cent of 
Order Duties of the Vice-Principal V ice-Principals 
| Running the school in the absence of the principal 98.5 

2 Developing school philosophy 95.5 

3 Preparing administrative bulletins 95.45 
4 Counseling with pupils 93.42 
5 Representing the school at community functions in lieu of the 92.39 

principal 

6 Parent conferences regarding pupil adjustment 90.9 

: Pupil discipline 89.4 
Developing school standards (teaching, pupil achievement, ef 89.4 

9 Conducting teachers’ meetings 86.4 

9 Parent conferences regarding pupil discipline 86.4 

9 Pupil attendance 86.4 

12 Other parent conferences regarding the pupil 86.2 

13 Preparation of school reports to the superintendent 84.9 

14 Supervision of the office force 83.3 

15 Routine office or clerical work (records, reports, etc.) 81.8 
16 Parent conferences regarding pupil course selections 80.3 


2Wright, W. A. E. “Educational and Vocational Histories of Vice or Assistant Principals in Senior 
High Schools,’ School and Society, 49:553-6. April 29, 1939 
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TABLE I.—COoNTINUED 
Rank Per Cent of 
Order Duties of the Vice-Principal Vice-Principals 
17 Organization of curricula (determining what courses and subject 78.8 
matter are needed in the school and planning them 
17 Setting up and supervising instructional experiments 78.8 
17 Supervising extracurricula activities 78.8 
20 Inspection of building and grounds 77.2 
21 Supervision of commencements 74.2 
22 Classroom supervisory visitation 72.73 
22 Directing school social activities (pupil) 72.73 
22 Parent conferences regarding pupil health 72.73 
25 Preparing the master roster 7 
26 Developing courses of study 71.2 
a .3 Teacher's conference after the visitation 68.1 
27.5 Organizing and supervising assembly programs 68.1 
29.5 Recommendations concerning teacher demotion or transfer 66.7 
29.5 Pupil promouon—reclassification 66.7 
31 Parent conferences regarding other activities (PTA, et 65.3 
32.5 Recommendations concerning teacher promotion 65.2 
32.5 Selection of school equipment 65.2 
34.5 Rating the teacher after the visitation 63.6 
34.5 Administrative work concerning special supervisors 63.6 
36 Handling school publicity 62.13 
37 Direction of the school testing program 62.12 
38 Processing requisitions for supplies and equipment 56.07 
39 Holding meetings of department heads 56.06 
40 Control of custodial force 53.0 
41 Selection of new teachers 48.5 
42.5 Selection of textbooks and supplies 43.9 
42.5 Accounting for supplies and equipment 13.9 
44 Supervision of school cafeteria operation 40.9 
45 Allocation of public use of the school building 40.1 
46 Directing vocational placement service 39.4 
47 Supervision of study halls 39.3 
48.5 Supervision of the detention room 37.8 
48.5 Checking keys, locks, and lockers at the beginning and close of the 37.8 
school year 
50.5 Disbursement of pupil funds 36.4 
50.5 Sponsor of student council 36.4 
2 Preparation of units of work for classroom use 33.3 
53 Directing audio-visual program 31.8 
54 Taking charge of lunch-hour recreation programs 30.3 
55 Making the high-school budget 25.8 
56 Drawing up athletic schedules 24.2 





It can be concluded that the vice-principal is a man with many varied respon- 
sibilities. His duties are such as to require special training, better than average 
intelligence, and much time and energy. The amount of time spent on various 


duties is discussed in the succeeding paragraphs. 
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THE MAJOR DUTIES IN THE SIX AREAS OF ADMINISTRATION 


The duties of the vice-principal can be broken down into the following six 
areas: (1) administration and school management; (2) pupil welfare and related 
conferences with the pupil, parent, and teacher; (3) supervision and classroom 
visitation; (4) routine office and clerical work; (5) professional and community 
activities; and (6) miscellaneous. Each of the major duties within each area 
will be discussed in relation to the size of school where it is found. 

Administration and School Management—As a group, the duties which fall 
into this area are concentrated in the larger schools. This is probably due to 
the greater number of responsibilities which belong to the principal and, there- 
fore, are delegated to the vice-principal. Duties which are performed in some 
manner by over fifty per cent of the vice-principals in schools with enrollments 
of zero to 499 pupils are supervising extracurricular activities, preparation of 
school reports to the superintendent, running the school in the absence of the 
principal, administrative work concerning special supervisors, preparing admin- 
istrative bulletins, inspection of building and grounds, control of the custodial 
force, making the high-school budget, pupil promotion—classification, super- 
vision of the office force, developing school standards, and preparing the master 
roster. For schools with enrollments in the 500 to 999 group, the duties per- 
formed by more than half of the vice-principals were running the school in the 
absence of the principal, administrative work concerning special supervisors, 
preparing administrative bulletins, inspection of building and grounds, pupil 
promotion—classification, preparation of school reports to the superintendent, 
supervision of the office force, and developing school standards. Finally, in 
schools with over 1,000 population these duties were performed by at least fifty 
per cent of the vice-principals: running the school in the absence of the prin- 
cipal; administrative work concerning special supervisors; preparing adminis- 
trative bulletins; supervising extracurricular activities; inspection of building 
and grounds; control of the custodial force; pupil promotion—classification; 
preparation of school reports to the superintendent; supervision of the office 
force; developing school standards; and preparing the master roster. 

In the field of administration and school management, the vice-principal is 
delegated few duties for which he is personally responsible. He does perform 
most of the duties with someone else and is in some manner responsible for 
at least ten of the thirteen duties in this area. 

Pupil Welfare and Related Conferences and Duties—The duties reported by 
fifty per cent or more of the vice-principals in schools with populations of 
zero to 499 as being performed within this area are supervision of commence- 
ments; organizing and conducting assembly programs; counseling with pupils; 
directing school social activities (pupil); parent conferences regarding pupil 
discipline; course selection; health, adjustment, and other parent conferences; 
pupil discipline; pupil attendance; and supervision of the detention room. In 
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the middle group of schools, the duties performed concerning pupil welfare and 
related conferences were supervision of commencements; directing school social 
activities (pupil); counseling with pupils; parent conferences regarding pupil 
discipline; course selections; health, adjustment, and other parent conferences; 
and pupil discipline. In the larger schools these duties were performed: super- 
vision of commencements; organizing and directing assembly programs; direct- 
ing school social activities (pupil); counseling with pupils; the various parental 
interviews concerning the pupil; and pupil discipline. 

The vice-principal, therefore, in some manner is charged with the responsi- 
bility for duties concerning pupil welfare and related conferences, with only 
two minor duties out of the eleven listed in the questionnaire not being included. 

Supervision and Visitation Within the School—This part of the vice-principal’s 
work showed a total of eighteen duties for which he might be responsible. This 
is the largest group found in the study. However, this does not necessarily make 
it the most important, because this area ranked fifth in time devoted to it. 
The duties in this area that are not performed are minor ones, readily delegated, 
while the major duties show high percentages of performance. 

In schools with fewer than 500 pupils, these duties were performed by over 
fifty per cent of the vice-principals: direction of the school testing program; 
direction of the vocational placement services; conducting teachers’ meetings; 
classroom supervisory visitation; teacher’s conference after the visitation; recom- 
mendations concerning teacher promotion, demotion or transfer; rating the 
teacher after the visitation; developing courses of study; organization of curri- 
cula; setting up and supervising instructional experiments; developing school 
philosophy; holding meetings of department heads; supervision of study halls; 
sponsor of student council; and directing the audio-visual program. In schools 
of 500 to 999 population, over one half of the men performed all of the duties 
listed for the smaller schools, with the exception of holding meetings of depart- 
ment heads, supervision of study halls, sponsor of student council, and directing 
audio-visual program. Where the schools had over 1,000 pupils, the twelve 
supervisory duties performed included conducting teachers’ meetings, rating 
the teacher after visitations, recommendations concerning teacher promotion, 
demotion or transfer, selection of new teachers, developing courses of study, 
organization of curricula, setting up and supervising instructional experiments, 
developing school philosophy, and holding meetings of department heads. 

Routine Office and Clerical Work—Five of the seven duties listed in this 
classification were performed in some manner by the majority of the vice- 
principals. The duties found in schools with zero to 499 pupils are: selection 
of textbooks and supplies, selection of school equipment, processing requisitions 
for supplies and equipment, and routine office and clerical work. For schools 
of 500 to 999 population, these duties were performed: selection of textbooks 


and supplies; selection of school equipment; and routine office and clerical work. 
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In schools having over 1,000 pupils, the duties found were: the selection of 
school equipment, processing requisitions for supplies and equipment, and routine 
office and clerical work. 

The average vice-principal, then, performs a little over half of the major 
duties in the area of routine office and clerical work. 

Professional and Community Activities—Few activities in the area of pro- 
fessional and community activities were reported by those vice-principals answer- 
ing the questionnaire. Only three such activities occurred frequently enough 
to be mentioned in this study. All three groups of schools found this duty being 
performed to be that of parental conferences regarding other activities (PTA, 
etc.). The duties performed in addition to this duty in schools with zero to 499 
pupils were directing vocational placement services and representing the school 
at community functions in lieu of the principal, while in schools with 500 to 
999 population, only the second was performed. The number of duties concerned 
with the professional and community activities is small, but the nature of 
them can be large in scope and time consuming. 

Other Duties of the Vice-Principal—Although the responsibilities of the vice- 
principal in this area rank third in the amount of time per week devoted to them, 
only one specific duty was mentioned by the persons returning the questionnaire. 
This duty was drawing up athletic schedules. Even so, it was not performed 


by at least fifty per cent of the vice-principals in any school group. 


TIME DEVOTED TO EACH OF SIX AREAS INTO WHICH THE DUTIES FALI 


The data obtained from the vice-principals show that 29.3 per cent of their 
time each week is devoted to duties within the area of administration and school 
management; 20.7 per cent to pupil welfare and related conferences; 14.3 
per cent to routine office and clerical work; 12.9 per cent to other duties; 
12.0 per cent to supervision and classroom visitation; and 10.8 per cent to 
professional and community activities. 


TABLE II. RANK, MEDIAN NUMBER OF HOURS, AND MEDIAN PER CENT OF 
TIME DEVOTED TO EACH AREA OF DUTIES PER WEEK 
Median Median 





Rank Area of Duties Hours of Per Cent 
Work of Time 

l Administration and School Management i 29.3 

2 Pupil Welfare and Related Conferences with Parents, Pupils, 10.7 20.7 


and Teachers 


3 Routine Office and Clerical Work 7.4 4.3 
4 Other Duties 6.7 12.9 
5 Supervision and Classroom Visitation 6.2 2.0 
6 Professional and Community Activities 5.6 10.8 





The findings in the similar study by Wright* show that the vice-principals 


distributed their time as follows: 


(1) Routine office duties 10.7 hrs. per week 


(2) Pupil conferences 11.1 hrs. per week 
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(3) Parent conferences 10.5 hrs. per week 
(4) Student activities 4.7 hrs. per week 
(5) Classroom observation 4.3 hrs. per week 
(6) Research 3.5 hrs. per week 
(7) Public relations 2.6 hrs. per week 
(8) Extracurricular activities 2.3 hrs. per week 
(9) Conferences 3.6 hrs. per week 
(10) Faculty and committee meetings 2.3 hrs. per week 


It is noticeable here that very little time is devoted to activities connected 
with the administration and school management area, while at present this area 
requires the greatest amount of time. This gives strength to the evidence that 
a definite trend is developing toward giving the vice-principal responsibility for 
major parts of the administrative work of the school as compared with the lack 
of such responsibilities eleven years ago. Pupil welfare and related conferences 
and duties continue to play a major role in the responsibilities of the vice- 
principal, while the occurrence of routine office and clerical work has remained 
fairly stationary. Other duties have now come from oblivion to rank third, 
and supervision and classroom visitation plus professional and community activi- 
ties have remained about the same in rank but have increased in hours devoted 
to them per week. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In sum, the following conclusions and recommendations can be made. 


Conclusions 

1. The increasing number of responsibilities for the principal has brought 
about the need for the assistance which can be rendered by the vice-principal. 
This is especially true in the larger schools. 

2. The majority of the duties of the vice-principal are usually shared by him 
with someone else, primarily the principal. 

3. Most of the vice-principal's time is devoted to duties related to the areas 
of administration and school management and pupil welfare. 

4. The average of 51.8 hours per week spent by the vice-principal in the 
performance of his duties is a rather large period of time and represents a 
substantial increase since the inception of the position, especially during the 
past ten to fifteen years. 

§. The number of duties which the vice-principal may expect to be called 
upon to perform are great and vary in their nature. Therefore, to fill the position, 
a man with a broad background, both in teaching and administration as well as 
psychology and guidance, is needed. The complexity of his position is so great 
and the number of responsibilities so large that a man with limited training 
and background would be unable to fill the position of vice-principal. The 
training required of the position is as great as that of the position of principal, 
or at least nearly so. Only the experience should vary if any requirement varies 


at all. 
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Recommendations 


That the position of vice-principal has become an important one in the sec- 
ondary schools of today is evident. Therefore, certain recommendations are 
forthcoming with regard to the responsibilities and duties of vice-principals. 
Such recommendations are needed both by those persons responsible for estab- 
lishing the position and selecting applicants for it and, also, for those desiring 
to enter the field. 

If these recommendations listed below, and any others which may evolve 
from this or related studies, are followed, the value of the position of vice- 
principal would be increased, the schools would benefit, and the prestige of the 
office would reach a higher level. 

1. The principal of the secondary school is primarily responsible for the 
quality of instruction, philosophy, and character of the school. If he is to per- 
form his duties adequately, he will need not only assistance, but also relief 
from some of his responsibilities. This can be accomplished by creating the 
position of vice-principal. 

2. It has become a practice in schools having vice-principals to use the office 
as a training ground for the principalship. This is wise. A man thoroughly 
familiar with the routine of the school, if he is competent, will in all prob- 
ability become a better principal than someone who has not had this experience. 

3. All vice-principals should possess the bachelor’s degree and, if possible, 
the master’s degree. This would serve to insure the authorities that the vice- 
principal has continued his training along professional lines more likely to 
improve his efficiency not only in his duties but also in the position in general. 
It is admittedly true that the possession of such degrees does not completely 
insure a competent administrator. However, it is réasonable to assume that his 
competency will increase if such degrees are required. 

4. Because of the frequency of occurrence in duties related to pupil welfare 
and teaching supervision, plus the amount of time spent in these areas, the 
vice-principal should be a person with some teaching experience. Training in 
the field of guidance and counseling also would be valuable. 

5. The largest percentage of time is spent by the vice-principal in the area 
of administration and school management. This is rightly so, as it is the duty 
of such a person to relieve the principal of some of these responsibilities so that 
he can devote more time to supervision, which is his primary responsibility. 
This being the case, definite administrative training and education should be 
acquired by the vice-principal before entering the position. 

6. Very little time is spent by the vice-principal in activities concerned 
with professional and community affairs. Because of the need for such pro- 


fessional and community relations, allowance should be made for the vice- 





principal to devote more time to these activities. 











A Study of the High School 
Principalship in Pennsylvania 


‘Tn study is a research project, under the authority of the Pennsylvania 
Branch of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals and with 
financial aid from the Kellogg Foundation, by a group of graduate students of 
Lehigh University. The project has been in progress for the past two years. 
During this time the group has analyzed and classified the duties of the high- 
school principal and are developing an improved training program. The follow- 
ing report lists these duties and includes a study of the time required, over 
and above the regular school day, to perform them. It also includes a program 
of experimentation with an on-the-job training program for prospective high- 
school principals and a clinical procedure in a study of current administrative 
practices. 
DUTIES OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 

Statements of specific duties were received from about 2,000 teachers, adminis- 
trators, laymen, and students. When these returns were analyzed, it was found 
they could be summarized into the thirteen categories of duties listed below. 
In this table it is seen that “Leadership in the Professional Improvement of the 
Staff” was mentioned most frequently as a principal’s duty by teachers, adminis- 
trators, laymen, and the total group and the second most frequently mentioned 
by the students. In the five columns at the right are indicated the ranks assigned 
by each group and the total rank by all groups. 


RANK OF IMPORTANCE OF DUTIES OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL AS 
RANKED BY ADMINISTRATORS, TEACHERS, STUDENTS, AND LAYMEN 





Rank in Importance 


Duties Total Teacher Admin. Layman Student 
Leadership in the Professional Improvement 1 1 1 l 2 
of the Staff 
Improving the Classroom Instruction 2 2 2 2 4 
Building and Improving the Curriculum 3 3 3 4 & 
The Maintaining of Order and Discipline 4 5 10 7 6 
Building and Improving the Extracurricular 5 6 6 9 7 
Program 
Self-improvement and Growth on the Job 6 7 9 3 5 
Informal Relations of Principal-Sctudents 7 11 13 » 1 
Public Relations and Community Responsi- ~ ~ 5 6 9 
bility 
Making the Schedule of Classes 9 4 4 13 11 
Guidance and Adjustment of Pupils 10 12 7 5 3 
Desk Work, Supplies, Correspondence 11 9 5 12 10 
Provision and Up-keep of Building 12 10 11 10 12 
Relations to Superiors 13 13 12 11 13 
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THE EXTRATIME STUDY OF THE OFFICE OF 





PRINCIPAL 


The following report is based on the data received from 500 Pennsylvania 


principals. 


TIME SPENT BY HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ON WORK RELATED TO THE 
OFFICE OF PRINCIPAL WHEN THE SCHOOL DAY, WEEK, 
OR TERM FOR OTHERS IS OVER 





Average Number of Hours Spent Average Number of 
Per Principal in 100 Schools Hours Reported by 
Activities Size of Enrollment in Each $00 Principals, 
753to 200%0 400t0 600% Over without Reference 
199 399 $99 799 800 to Size of School 
Athletics 91.82 98.89 106.24 87.30 107.63 98 38 
Dramatics, Music, ete 29.88 25.12 25.80 29.52 28.46 27.75 
Parent Teacher Meetings 30.29 29.10 21.90 21.02 21.56 24.77 
School Social Affairs $2.10 53.20 37.96 44.93 44.34 46.51 
Conferences, Teacher- 73.28 86.65 74.73 105.60 88.29 85.71 
Parent, Student 
Checking on Buildings, 86.98 65.96 47.97 57.94 47.42 61.25 
Equipment, etc 
Public Affairs where 33.13 25.45 17.91 23.12 21.00 24.12 
Building is Used 
Community Clubs, etc 37.90 35.52 34.33 4261 40.33 38.14 
Professional Meetings 68.00 55.13 48.81 65.42 56.78 58.83 
Others * 49.10 $2.70 55.30 66.97 56.93 56.20 
Total $52.48 527.72 470.95 544.43 512.74 521.66 
*The activities included under “Other” listed above include in order of the total amount of time reported 
1) Routine office work,(2) Making the schedule of classes, (3) Board meetings, (4) Planning for buildings, 
5) Cafeteria responsibilities, (6) Summer programs, (7) Speaking engagements, and (8) University courses 


Routine office work listed most often included more than half of the ume reported, while schedule ——— 
and board meetings make up about one fourth of the total ume reported. More than half the ume reporte 
on ofhce work was reported as being spent “before and after the regular school aay for teachers.”’ The time 
spent on board meetings was reported im most cases as spent at night. The time spent on schedule making 
in the most part was reported as spent during vacation tume 





The total time reported by 500 principals shows when averaged that one 
can expect to spend 521.66 hours a year extra time over the regular school day 


for others—over 13 weeks, or about 3'/, months extra time. 


TIME WHEN DUTIES ARE PERFORMED 


The following chart shows the times when these duties are performed. 





Average Number of Hours Spent Per Average Hours 
Time of Day, Week, or Principal in 100 Schools in Each Reported by 
Year These Duties Enrollment Group 500 Principals, 
Are Performed 75 to 200 to 400 to 600 to Over without ow mel 
199 399 $99 799 800 to Size of School 
Before and After Regular 188.85 189.53 175.14 194.68 203.45 190 . 33 
School Day for Teachers 
Nights, after 6 p. m 237.22 229.45 202.82 212.03 206.51 217.61 
Week ends 52.54 51.04 50.59 58.48 54.01 53.33 
Vacation Time 63.07 52.70 36.69 55.56 38.76 49 .35 
Time Not Indicated 10.80 5.00 5.71 23.68 10.01 11.04 


Total $52.48 527.72 470.95 544.43 512.74 521.66 
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NUMBER OF MONTHS PRINCIPAL IS UNDER CONTRACT 


The following chart shows the months under contract as reported by 487 





principals: 
Months Under Contract 9 9% 10 10% 11 11% 12 
Number Reporting 89 11 115 11 45 4 212 





In answer to the questions about being under contract for Saturdays, 467 
principals said they were mot under contract, while 27 said they were under 
contract to report on Saturday mornings. 


LENGTH OF SCHOOL DAY FOR THE PRINCIPAL 


The data on the length of the school day were supplied by 492 principals. 
The following chart shows the hours per day these schools are in session: 





Hours in School Day 5% 6 6% 7 7% 8 8% 
Number Reporting 2 69 133 182 71 29 6 





FURTHER STUDY 


The “On-the-job Training Program” and the “Clinical Procedure” phases 
of this study will constitute a major portion of the study during the present 
school year. During the past year the group worked at Lehigh University in 
co-operation with high-school principals in that area in developing a procedure 
for a workable program to provide practical experience as a part of the graduate 
training leading to a secondary-school principal’s certificate in the state. 

The experimenting done was acceptable and profitable to the schoolmen and 
trainees. There was unanimous agreement of all the group concerned to 
proceed with a more comprehensive program during this year. Definite plans 
have been formulated to provide an organized program for trainees in schools 
of the area covering the important duties under each of the thirteen areas 
mentioned above. It will also include a series of clinics in which these duties 
will form the basis for the work. Schoolmen in the area will serve as consultants 
in the weekly class discussion. 





38th Annual Convention 


OF THE 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Saturday, February 20 — Wednesday, February 24, 1954 
Milwaukee Auditorium Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Make Your Plans Now To Attend 























My Principal 


MRS. MIRIAM S. COX 


\ \ E all squirmed uneasily and wearily in our seats. The meeting in the 
high-school auditorium had been droning on too long, too inconclusively. The 
members of the Citizens’ Protective League who were in charge of the evening 
lacked dynamic leadership; gradually into their talks had crept innuendoes 
redolent of that currently popular indoor sport—criticism of the schools; the 
topic under discussion, though primarily a community rather than a school 
problem, was acquiring a biased slant; though anyone in the audience was free 
to express his viewpoint, the issues became increasingly muddled. 

Then the principal of our school stood up and began to talk. Within sec- 
onds she had untangled the straggling threads of that discussion with the dis- 
patch of a mother combing a child’s unruly hair. She attacked squarely every 
vital point, clarified it, tucked it neatly into its proper niche. There was nothing 
militant about her; she was simply a gracious woman who had put herself 
competently in command of a wearisome situation. When she sat down, we 
knew the meeting was over at last—and that it hadn’t been a waste of time 
after all. 

“She said just exactly the right things, didn’t she?” the teacher next to me 
whispered admiringly. 

“As always,” I replied. 

This unerring faculty for catching the pulse of a situation and then knowing 
exactly what therapeutic measures—if any—are needed is characteristic of this 
remarkable woman. I learned this the first semester I came to teach sophomore 
English in her school. Having been away from high-school teaching for a 
number of years, I seemed to have lost the delicate touch requisite to handling 
bulging classrooms of bubbling teenagers. Discipline problems mounted in my 
classes, my despair rising in close proportion. For the first time in my career 
I began to wonder if I were really a good teacher; my pride was frayed at all 
edges and had gaping holes in the middle. 

Then it was that she stopped me in the hall one day and said just one little 
life-giving sentence: “Mrs. Cox, I’m hearing many fine things about your teach- 
ing!” Gratitude flooded over me like the proverbial gentle rain from heaven! 
I knew beyond all doubt that she also had heard about my discipline difficulties; 
yet she chose to tell me, with precisely the proper degree of casualness, that the 


Mrs. Miriam S. Cox is a Teacher of English in the Compton Union High School, 


Compton, California. 
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good teaching I had somehow managed to sandwich into those turbulent days 
had come to her attention. I know it seems trite to say that things changed 
after that, but they actually did! She had said the right thing at the right 
time; she had given me the intangible something that I needed to cope with 
my problem. 

We teachers feel her quiet, sure touch in so many ways. Last year by the 
merest suggestion she managed to fire me with zeal for organizing a “Miniature 
Great Books Club” to stimulate and challenge the high 1.Q. pupils in our 
school. The club became a most satisfying reality. During our fascinating 
weekly meetings we studied the world’s great epics—"lIliad,” “Odyssey,” 
“Aeneid,” “Divine Comedy,” “Song of Roland,” ‘The Cid,” “Nibelungenlied,” 
“Beowulf,” “Paradise Lost,” and, finally, “Hiawatha.” 
ous in her praise of my efforts, but we both knew that it was she who had 


My principal was gener- 


planted and nurtured the seed that came to such satisfying fruition. 


Her eagerness to spark the creative potentialities of our pupils crystallized 
into lively units on the writing of verse in our sophomore English classes. When 
our boys and girls began to achieve recognition in the National High School 
Poetry Anthologies and in various state contests, I think no one experienced 
deeper satisfaction than our kindly principal, whose penetrating insight had 


once again set constructive forces into motion. 


I like everything about her—her dignity, suffused with warmth; her firmness, 
tempered with understanding; her idealism, coupled with common sense. Per- 
haps most of all, I like her because—quite unconsciously—she makes me want 
to be an increasingly better person and teacher. To me she has become that 


“someone in your life to help keep you at your best.” 


A year ago I tried to put some of these feelings into words, writing her a 
series of brief anonymous notes in which I told her how deeply I (and other 
teachers) admire and love her. On the last day of school when I stopped by her 
office to wish her a happy summer she smiled and said quietly, “Thank you for 


your notes.” I was startled: my notes had been typewritten and unsigned. Then 


I smiled too; I should have realized I couldn’t fool her. 


Houston Peterson once wrote, ‘““We are all Helen Kellers to some degree— 
vision beclouded, ears undiscriminating, speech uncertain and untrue. We 
have all needed at one time or another, to have ‘ruth spelled out slowly for us, 
to have our capabilities redefined and revaluated and the limitations of our 
sensations and perceptions suggested. It is no mean epitaph for any teacher 
to have it said of him that ‘He rendered all whom he taught less deaf, less dumb, 


less blind.’ ” 


Measured by this yardstick, our principal is the best teacher I have ever had. 
She has truly been an “Anne Sullivan” for me; because of her I have been 
rendered “‘less deaf, less dumb, less blind.” 

















IBM Methods in 
Registration and Grade Reporting 


CARL D. DAVIS 


i. is only very recently, mostly since the end of World War II, that mechanical 
methods of organizing and assembling data have come into use in educ ational 
institutions. Hard pressed for relief in handling the enormous amount of clerical 
detail resulting from mass enrollments of returning GI’s, the colleges and uni- 
versities looked for help and found it in the miracle of the punch card. For 
some twenty-five years IBM! punch-card methods had proved to be of great 
value in simplifying huge clerical tasks in business, in government, and in the 
military. In searching for a solution to this type of a problem it was logical 
that the universities should turn to business for improved machine methods just 
as business and government often look to the universities for light on theoretical 
and philosophical problems. At the present time a number of colleges and 
universities are using IBM systems in an increasingly number of useful ways. 

More recently a few high schools following the lead of the colleges are 
trying out IBM procedures in high-school administration, particularly in handling 
registration and grade reporting. One of the first accounts to be reported was 
published in October, 1950, issue of THE BULLETIN of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. This article by Frank L. Templeton describing 
the use of IBM techniques in program making and class scheduling aroused 
considerable interest among schoolmen. Many reprints of this article were 
requested by high-school administrators all over the country. 

J. Sterling Morton High School of Cicero, Illinois, first made use of IBM 
methods in 1949. During the five-year period we have used IBM, many refine- 
ments have been effected. While no doubt more refinements and new uses will 
be made in the future as we continue to adapt IBM procedures to our needs, we 
believe the story of our experiences and methods can now be reported, knowing 
that our present practices have attained a satisfactory if not a perfect stage 
of operation 

This article will outline two major tasks to which IBM methods are applied 
at Morton and will explain, in some detail, how the work is accomplished. It will 
also suggest additional uses in high-school administration to which the punch- 
card system can advantageously be put. At the present time IBM is used at 
Morton only for enrollment and for grade reporting 

IBM stands for International Business Machines Corporation of Endicott, New York 

mpany in punch-card machine methods 


Carl D. Davis is Registrar of the Sterling Morton High School in Cicero, | . 
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PRELIMINARY STEPS TO ENROLLMENT 


Before the pupil is actually enrolled, that is, placed into classes, he must first 
select carefully the subjects he is to take. This is accomplished in the home room 
with the home-room adviser assisting each advisee in the choosing of his sub- 
jects. This task is greatly facilitated by the use of the pupil’s Four-Year Plan. 
During the freshman year, several home-room sessions are devoted to making 
out Four-Year-Plans. A manual is supplied each pupil. This manual lists all 
subjects offered in the Morton curriculum and indicates in which year or years 
any given subject may be taken. It gives the rules governing sequences and 
states the requirements for graduation and for college entrance. It also gives 
suggestions on how to make a plan that will take into consideration one’s 
interests and future goals. 

The adviser is provided with another and much larger manual termed The 
Adviser’s Handbook on the Curriculum. This is for use in the home room 
in acquainting the pupils with the nature of the various subjects and with their 
relative importance in planning and pursuing certain types of training. One 
page in the manual is devoted to each subject in the curriculum, to outlining 
the aims and purposes of the subject, and to explaining its nature, contents, and 
importance. 

There is a pre-registration period, usually during the second grading period of 
each semester, which is used by the pupil in revising his Four-Year-Plan in 
keeping with changing interests and goals. When registration actually takes 
place, the subjects for which the pupil is to be enrolled are taken directly from 
his Four-Year-Plan card. 

Incoming freshmen pupils are enrolled while still attending the elementary 
school, usually during the month of May previous to graduation. At the time 
that certain standard tests in reading, arithmetic, and intelligence are admini- 
stered, each pupil is supplied with a copy of the Education Guide. This manual 
has been prepared by the director of research for the purpose of introducing 
the new pupil to the curricular and extracurricular opportunities for a freshman 
when he enters high school. This Education Guide is explained and discuseed 
and then taken home for further study by the pupil and his parents. A week 
later the director of research returns to the school and enrolls the pupil for high 
school using the Freshman Registration Card (not shown here). 

The counselors, a man and a woman counselor for each year in school, have 
a part in registration. The freshman counselors give supervision to the four- 
year planning project in the freshman year, and the upper class counselors inspect 
the plans of juniors and seniors to see that requirements for graduation or college 
entrance have not been overlooked. Also the counselors act as a board of 
review and pass upon requests to change registration. This may involve adding 


or dropping a minor subject, but, most often, it means substituting new choices 


in place of some of the subjects for which the pupil originally enrolled. This 
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board exists for one week before the opening of school in September and for 
two days before school begins for the second semester. 


IBM ENROLLMENT PROCEDURE 


Until very recently all IBM machine operations were performed at the IBM 
Service Bureau located on Michigan Avenue in Chicago. The Bureau is just 
about ten miles from our school. Within the past year we have installed 
in our office an IBM key-punch machine and an IBM card-sorting machine. Our 
key-punch machine is a late model key-punch printing machine which prints 
the punched information across the top edge of the card during the punching 
operation. Having these two basic machines at the school saves considerable time 
and reduced service charges at the Bureau. The saving is more than enough to 
pay the. rental on the machines. 

Enrollment is completed when the necessary classes for all subjects have been 
created and equalized, when the rooms and teachers for these classes have been 
selected, when a program card for each pupil showing his complete program has 
been prepared, and when each teacher is supplied with a class roll for each of 
his classes. How this is accomplished at Morton using IBM methods is the 


story of the next several paragraphs. 


THE STUDENT MASTER CARD 


The Student Master Card, Figure 1, is the first card to be punched and con- 
tains basic information that will be wanted when reproducing, automatically, 
subsequent cards and forms. The file number in this card is a classification 
index obtained from the pupil’s Otis test score. It is a disguised and modified 
1.Q. It is used in placing the pupil at a learning level most suitable to his scholas- 
tic ability when assigning him to classes for his various subjects. The serial num- 


ber places the pupil in a strict alphabetical order in relation to all the other 
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Figure 1. Student Master Card 
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pupils in school. The other information at the top of this card is self explana- 
tory. It includes the pupil’s name, address, telephone number, semester in 


school, sex, date of birth, and parents’ first names. 


THE STUDENT ELECTION AND REGISTRATION CARD 


The Student Election and Registration Card, Figure 2, is the key card for 
purposes of enrollment. The adviser is —_ with registration cards for his 
advisees with the headings already printed in during the week sage the 
enrollment period. Enrollment week is sale the fourteenth week of the 
semester and occurs at the beginning of the last grading period. The heading 
comprising file number, student name, serial number, adviser, and sex is repro- 
duced mechanically from the student master card. 

The three open columns in this card with headings marked “Code,” “Re- 
quested,” and “Present” are used for writing in the information needed for 
enrollment. The pupil writes in his present program observing the periods of 
the school day as shown in the first column marked “Per.” He uses the column 
with the heading marked “Present.” To have the pupil’s current program is 
important particularly at the mid-year since it is our purpose in enrolling the 
pupil for the second semester to keep him in the same class and with the same 
teacher in so far as it is possible. For many pupils, however, this cannot be 
accomplished due to the election of half-year subjects and also to failure. 

The adviser is responsible for supplying the information in the “Requested” 
and in the “Code” columns. This is required for reasons of accuracy and neat- 
ness since an error here results in an error in key punching which in turn causes 
a mistake in the pupil’s program. In the “Requested” column the adviser writes 
in the subjects, using the correct subject symbols, the pupil has elected to take 
for the ensuing semester. These subjects are taken directly from the pupil’s 


Four-Year-Plan card which he has revised just previous to registration. 
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Figure 2. Student Election and Registration Card 
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The order in which the subjects are listed in this column is important since 
the key-punch operation to be done in the right portion of the card is performed 
progressively from left to right in the order of departments as shown in the 
departmental headings. In other words the first subject to be listed must be 
English; the next, social science, if any; the next, mathematics; efc. The next 
and very important task from the standpoint of accuracy is entering the correct 
code number for each of the subjects shown. These code numbers are taken 


from the card entitled School Subjects: Symbols and Code Numbers, Figure 3. 


CODING 


The ingenious idea that is basic in all punch-card methods is that, by using 
a system of coding, it is possible to punch into the card a vast array of informa- 
tion. In the IBM card this is accomplished by using the 80 columns of figures 
which are incorporated in the standard IBM card. Since there are ten digits, 
0-9, in each column there are 800 key-punch positions. For the purposes of 
high-school enrollment, even in the largest high schools, these 800 key-punch 
possibilities are more than sufficient. 

Referring again to the registration card, Figure 2, it will be seen that the 
columns 1 through 32, although not shown, are used for coding file numbers, 
pupil’s name, and pupil’s serial number. The columns 33 through 80, which 
are shown, are used chiefly for coding subject information. However, columns 
§9, 60, 61, 62, and 63 are employed in coding semester in school, sex, and 
adviser’s initials. 

Consulting the Code Sheet, Figure 3, one can easily see how code numbers 
are determined and assigned. It will be noted first of all that the organization 
of the code sheet in respect to the order of the departments is the same as that 
in the registration card. This is a distinct aid when listing the subjects in the 
“Requested” column in the proper sequence. A comparison of these two forms 
also shows that the columns allotted to a department are the same in each. For 
instance, columns 33, 34, and 35 are used for coding the subjects offered by the 
English department. 

The code number selected for a given subject comprises two numbers: the 
first indicates the column to be used and the second number is the key-punch 
position in that column. For example, 35-6, the code number for English 7 
means that the key punch will be made at the 6th digit position in column 35 
when enrolling a student for English 7. This actual punch for English 7 may be 
seen in James Miller’s program, Figure 2. 

Another code card not show n here gives the coding tor teachers’ and adv isers’ 
initials. These codings are necessary in producing the Class Cards, the Teacher 
Master Card, and the Progress Report discussed later. The system used in pre- 
paring this code card is to assign each teacher a number such as will place him 


in an alphabetical order in respect to other teachers and advisers. 
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KEY PUNCHING THE REGISTRATION CARDS 


As soon as the registration cards are turned in by the home-room advisers 
at the end of registration week, the key-punch operation begins. This is done 
on the electric IBM key-punch machine installed in the registration office. The 
operation is performed by high-school girls previously trained for this work. 

The task consists in punching into the card the subject information shown in 
the “Code” and “Requested” columns. The operator, as a matter of fact, 
gives attention only to the subject code numbers since it is these which direct 
the punch operations that are to be made. The work goes fairly rapidly at the 
speed of about 50 cards per hour. Of course a skilled, professional operator will 
punch almost twice as many. Because of the chance for error at this point, all 
punched cards are later proof read in order to catch mistakes. 

By noting the code numbers for all the subjects in James Miller’s program, 
Figure 2, and then locating the punched holes in the corresponding departmental 
columns, it can be seen exactly of what the key-punch operation consists. 


THE MASTER SCHEDULE 


Before describing the sorting operation which follows immediately the key 
punching, it is appropriate at this point to explain the Master Schedule. The 
Master Schedule is a very important instrument since it is the blueprint to be 
followed when determining at what times and periods the various subjects in 
the curriculum are to be taught. No one can sit down and arbitrarily draw up 
a master schedule, particularly in a large high school with all its complexities. 
There is too great an inter-play of effects resulting from the placing of the 
subjects for one to be able to foresee all the many difficulties that may arise. A 
good master schedule must evolve after years of experience in manipulating 
the schedule so as to accommodate the many enrollment requirements. Only 
by trial is it possible to set up a schedule that will have few conflicts, that will 
distribute the enrollment load fairly equally, and will make the best use of the 
schools facilities, particularly the many non-academic special rooms, such as 
shops, laboratories, music, art, ¢fc. 

The schedule must also be drawn up so that it will permit participation in 
extracurricular activities, sports, clubs, dramatics, publications, efc. Pupils must 
be able to arrange their programs so as to be free to take part in these activities 
at the times in which they may be engaged. 

The number of sections of the various subjects will change from semester to 
semester with the increase or decrease in the enrollment and more particularly 
with the fluctuation in the choice of electives. The master schedule itself, once 
a satisfactory pattern of operation has been established, should be altered only 


when, after due consideration, some promise of improvement is indicated. Even 
then the alteration should be placed on a try-out basis. Of course when new 


subjects are added and others are taken out or when serious conflicts occur, a 
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change of some kind will be necessary. Successful enrollment procedure, espe- 
cially in a large institution, demands that there exists a stable, dependable, and 


effectual master schedule asa basis tor operation. 
NEW METHODIN SETTING UP CLASSES 


Previous to our use of IBM methods, the pupils were enrolled one at a time, 
each pupil placed singly into classes for all the subjects in his program. In other 
words, enrollment proceeded program by program, and it was never known 
until the end how many pupils there were to be enrolled in a given subject. It 
was not possible to plan the correct number of classes nor to keep them any- 
where near equal in size. The result was that the work of adjustment, after 
the enrollment was first completed and the numbers in all classes ascertained, 
was almost as great as the work of enrollment itself. 

By means of the punch card and the IBM sorting machine, enrollment now 
proceeds subject by subject and a sorting out of all registration cards requesting 
a given subject makes it possible to compute the exact number of classes needed 
to accommodate the enrollment for that subject. For example, the current 
sort of E 7 pupils revealed that there were 768 seniors to be enrolled in E 7. 
With this information at hand, it was easy to figure that 24 sections of 32 
pupils per class would be needed. This knowledge makes the planning of classes 
much simpler and more accurate. 

PRIORITY IN SORTING 

In actual practice, priority in enrollment is given to those departments and 
to those subjects in whicl registration is limited either by the number to be 
enrolled or by the type of room to be used. Usually we enroll in shop subjects 
first followed by laboratory classes in natural science and home economics. En- 
rollments in music and art come next and then scattered subjects in the various 
departments in which the enrollment is small, such as in economics or trigo- 
nometry. For many subjects there is no priority since there is ample opportunity 
to enroll in one of several periods in which the subject is offered. Enrolling in 
English and physical education comes last as there is the greatest flexibility in 


the number of different periods at which these subjects are taught. 
ORGANIZATION OF CLASSES 


When sorting first begins, and thereafter for every sort, one is confronted with 
the problem of deciding which particular pupil will be assigned at a given hour 
for a given subject. The periods that are still free and unassigned in the pupil’s 
program will in a large measure determine the period to be used in assigning 
the pupil for the subject at hand. In order that it may easily be seen which 
periods are free and unused, it is the practice to make the proper subject entry 
in the “Registrar” column, Figure 3, after each assignment is definitely decided 


upon. In this manner the pupil’s program builds up subject by subject and 


the process is a visible one. 
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It is only near the end of the enrolling process when most pupils have but one, 
two, or three remaining free periods that making assignments becomes a difficult 
problem. Of course conflicts have been avoided in most cases as a result of the 
priority plan that is used. But still at the end there is sometimes the problem 
of having too many pupils shunted into the same period since so little flexibility 
remains in the pupils’ programs in the final stages. It will be recalled that 
enrollment in English and physical education come last because offerings are 
at almost all periods in the school day. However, it is not desirable that there 
be too great an imbalance in the number of sections at the different hours, espe- 
cially since sectioning is based on learning levels of differing degrees. Also, too 
many sections of the same subject at one hour often present a problem in staffing. 
For example, if it appears that there will be several sections, possibly six or seven 
of sophomore English at one hour resulting from the shunting produced by the 
dwindling number of unassigned periods in the pupils’ programs and if only 
one or two sections develop at another hour, then some adjustment of the 
enrollment becomes necessary. This is accomplished by retracting or changing 
some assignments made earlier. An exchange in periods is made with some other 
subject in the pupil’s program in which a reduction of the number enrolled might 
even be desirable. In this manner the imbalance can be corrected. The second 


column marked “Registrar,” Figure 2, is used when making these exchanges. 


THE USE OF THE IBM CLASS CARD 


Another IBM card that performs important functions in registration and grade 
reporting is the IBM Class Card, Figure 4. This card is essential in organizing 
classes, in preparing the pupils’ program, in printing teachers’ class rolls, in 
making grades, and in printing the pupils’ progress report. At this point only 


its use in organizing classes will be explained; the other uses will be described 


later. 
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Figure 4. Class Card 
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There must be class cards prepared and used as the classes are in the process 
of organization as described above. This can best be explained by using as an 
example the manner in which the 768 seniors would be enrolled in English 7. 

As previously pointed out, 24 sections averaging 32 students per class would 
be needed. A check with the master schedule (which is not shown here) indicates 
that E 7 is to be offered at each of the first six periods of the day and also at 
the eighth. The master schedule also tells the number of sections of a given 
subject that were taught each period the previous year. This section information, 
however, is only a guide as the number of sections may fluctuate from year to 
year with exigencies of the current enrollment. The 768 registration cards 
containing the requests for E 7 are now placed in seven piles—a pile for each 
of the seven periods. The individual pupils’ card is placed on that pile or in that 
period, which is still unassigned as his registration card will indicate. The actual 
distribution of E 7 sections turned out to be as follows: there were three classes 
at the first period, four at the second period, four at the third, four at the fourth, 
five at the fifth, three at the sixth, and one at the eighth. 

It is at this point that the need for class cards becomes apparent. Before the 
registration cards are picked up for the next sorting, it is necessary to prepare 
and issue the class cards in the same number as there are registration cards in 
each of the seven piles. The cards must contain, that is, have punched into them, 
the subject number, subject symbol, subject name, and the hour. It must also 
be possible to identify each class card with the name of each pupil to be enrolled 
at the stated period. This is accomplished by writing in at the place indicated 
on the class card, Figure 4, the serial number of each pupil. These serial numbers 
are taken from the registration cards of those pupils at that particular hour. 

It takes but a few minutes to prepare the class cards with the subject and 
hour information punched in since this is an automatic machine operation and 
cards can be punched at the rate of 100 a minute. Of course it is possible to 
prepare these cards in advance, and we often do, but the exact number needed 
can then only be estimated. 

The serial number that is written on the face of the class card must later be 
punched in as this identifies a particular card with a particular pupil. This key 
punching is done after all classes have been organized and all class cards issued. 
This key-punch operation is one of the major key-punch jobs since approximately 
30,000 class cards are necessary in enrolling all our 4,000 pupils in all their 
various assignments including classes, home room, lunch room, and study room. 
This cannot be an automatic machine operation since each serial number is 


different and‘must be punched in singly. 


FINAL MACHINE OPERATION 


The work of enrollment in all the various perplexing and time-consuming 
aspects is now completed, although there still remains a number of machine 
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operations to be done. These will be performed at the IBM Service Bureau since 
machines of a type we do not have will be needed. 

Completing all the information still lacking in the class cards is the first 
machine task. The file number, pupils’ name, and adviser’s initials are items 
that will be reproduced in all the cards belonging to the same pupil from the 
student master card. This is known as a gang-punch operation. Before this can 
be done, all the class cards and the master card for each pupil must be brought 
together with the master card in front of the class cards. This is accomplished 
in a sorting and a merging operation. Finally, the room number, the teacher’s 
initials, and the teacher code number must be punched into the class cards. 
This again is another gang-punch operation. In this case a Teacher Master Card, 
(not shown here) is used to reproduce this information in all the class cards for 
a given class. For this operation, the class cards are machine sorted by the 
subject and by the hour, but the teacher master cards are hand inserted into 
the file after an actual count of the number of pupils in the hour has been made. 
Only in this way is it possible to make the class size of all sections in the hour 
equal. 

The teacher master cards are prepared in our office from data furnished us 
by the heads of the various departments. In fact, the department heads using 
the enrollment figures supplied them by our office give us a teacher and room 
assignment for all classes to be taught in their respective departments. 

With all the information now punched into the class cards, it is possible to 
produce all the forms needed for the opening of the new semester. The Student 
Program Card, Figure 5, is produced in printed form. It furnishes the pupil 
with his daily program complete with room and teacher assignments. Also each 
pupil’s program is printed on a form known as the Student’s Attendance Card, 
Figure 6, which will be used in the deans’ offices for the purpose of recording 
absences from school. Class rolls are printed so that teachers will have a class 
roster for each class when school begins. The home room teacher also receives 


PROGRAM CARD 
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a roster of his advisees. The names on these rolls appear in alphabetical order. 
Also the file number and the adviser’s initials appear along side each name since 
these items are useful to the teacher. 

In order to facilitate the making of changes at the beginning of a new 
semester, a Program Change Card, Figure 7, has been prepared. A considerable 
saving of time in effecting changes has resulted from the use of this card. The 
entries showing subjects dropped and new subjects added are written in. The 
information indicated on the top line of the card is mechanically reproduced in 
short order from the pupil’s master card. The reasons why pupils make changes 
are coded and punched into the card. This makes it possible to study the reasons 


for change with the view of reducing the causes. 
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Figure 7. Program Change Card 
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GRADE REPORTING 


The same information that was punched into the class card and used for 
various purposes in enrollment can now be used again to simplify another very 
large clerical task; viz., grade reporting. When our class card was designed, 
the dual role it was to play in registration and in grade reporting was kept in 
mind. To make it the key card in grade reporting, just one additional but 
very important item of information is needed, and that is the teacher’s mark. 
The card is so designed that this mark can be obtained very easily. A further 
study of the class card, Figure 4, will show that the right portion of the card 
is ruled into three wide columns, one for each grading period, and within each 
column are two pairs of perpendicular rows of digits. The first pair is used 
for marking grades and the second pair for marking absences. Grades given at 
Morton are expressed in figures at five-step intervals; hence, all grades end in 
a 0 or a §. For this reason only a 0 and a § appears in the second row of the 
grade column. 

One week before Grade Day, instructors receive from the registration office 
a pack of class cards for each class with the names arranged in alphabetical 
order. During the week the instructor must see to it that each pack of cards 
is brought up to date. The cards for pupils that have been transferred out of his 
class will be discarded. For those pupils who have been added to his class roll, 
cards must be requested from our office. On Grade Day the instructor marks 
the grade and absences for each pupil. This is done by drawing a short line 
through the two digits in the grade column which represent the grade and the 
two digits in the absence column which represent the absences. A special elec- 
trographic pencil is used in making these marks. This marking of the card is 
termed “mark sensing.” It makes possible the punching of holes into the card 
that will represent the grades as indicated by the marks of the instructor. This 
punching is a very rapid automatic machine operation. 

It will be seen that teacher time necessary for grade reporting is reduced to 
a minimum, seldom more than ten or fifteen minutes to the class. No pupil 
names need be written out, no card sorting needs to be done, and no forwarding 
of grades to the home-room advisers is necessary. 

The question is certain to arise in the mind of the reader: Is it possible to mark 
and record only numerical grades when using IBM methods? The answer is 
that letter grades can be used just as easily providing the class card and the 
progress report is designed to accommodate this kind of a mark. Furthermore, 
it would even be possible to record teacher estimates on a list of personal or 


character traits or on a list of factors used by teachers in determining grades. 


STUDENTS’ PROGRESS REPORT 


At the end of Grade Day, all the class cards, now mark-sensed by the 


teachers are taken to the IBM Service Bureau. The necessary punching, sorting, 
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and printing is performed at the Bureau and the Progress Reports returned to 
our office within three days. Thus, on the fourth school day after the end 
of the preceding grading period, the pupil receives a printed grade report in his 
home room. This grade report is termed Progress Report, Figure 8. The adviser, 
whose task formerly was to assemble and sort the grades isued by teachers 
and then make out in long hand three copies of the grade report, now has only 
to sign the printed report and pass it out to the pupil. 

The IBM progress report is printed on a three-part form. The original is given 
to the pupil; one carbon goes to the guidance office; and the second carbon is 
given to the main office where the permanent records are kept. 

A new progress report blank is used and issued for each subsequent grading 
period. The grades of the preceding report are picked up in printing and appear 
again on each succeeding report. The final or semester report will show the 
grades for all three grading periods in the semester. 

It should be explained that the six-weeks progress report frequently is not 
the only notification the parents receive from the school in regard to their child’s 
progress. Teachers issue warning slips to the home-room advisers during the 
fourth week of each grading period for those pupils whose achievesnent is 
unsatisfactory. The adviser in turn often forwards the warning notice, with his 
own comments added, to the parents if the deficiency is quite serious. These 
warning slips explain in some detail the reasons for the pupil’s poor accomplish- 
ment in the subject. Also letters are mailed and phone calls made by teachers, 
advisers, and counselors inviting the parents for a conference, or, more often, 


suggesting home procedures that should result in improved school work. 


COSTS 


It will be apparent to the school administrator that there is a great saving 
of time when machine methods are employed. In our own experience it has 
been found that there is a considerable saving of time at every stage in regis- 
tration and grade reporting where clerical work is involved. 

It has often been said that “time is money.” This, of course, is not always 
true in a dollar sense. We have carefully estimated that by using IBM we have 
saved for that teacher, who is also a home-room adviser, more than two full 
days of clerical time in the course of a year when compared with our previous 
system. These saved hours when multiplied by teachers’ rates of pay amount to 
a sizeable sum, considerably more than enough to pay for all our IBM costs. 
However, it is an acknowledged fact that these saved hours will not return 
saved dollars to the educational fund. They will, nonetheless, give to the 
teacher some surcease from perhaps the most distasteful aspects of a teacher’s 
work and permit him to use this saved time in a much more constructive manner. 


There has been an actual saving on the cost of clerical help in the office 
of registration. Although the introduction of IBM brought into our office the 
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added work and responsibility of issuing grades, still it has been possible to reduce 
the clerical cost by about $2,000. 

Our total cost for IBM services amount to approximately $8,000 or $1.00 
per pupil per semester. This amount includes the costs at the Service Bureau, 
the cost of special cards and forms, and the rental on the key-punch machine 
and the sorting machine. This cost is reduced by the actual saving of some 
$2,000 in our office plus whatever value is placed on the saving of time of the 


: 


teachers and advisers, amounting roughly to 3,000 hours per year. 


TRAINING KEY-PUNCH OPERATORS 


It is a well-known fact, at least in the Chicago area, that key-punch operators 
are in short supply, that they are well paid, and that the work is usually inter- 
esting. In our present scheme the key-punch machine and the sorting machine 
in our office are used as training opportunities for girls desiring to learn these 
machine operations. Our workers are recruited from advanced typing classes, 
since a good typist can easily learn to operate the keyboard of a key-punch 
machine. These girls continue to receive typing credit but spend their typing 
period in our office learning and at the same time they get out the production 
needed in our work. We train five or six girls each semester. They do not 
receive pay while in training, but they do get school credit and valuable instruc 
tion and experience. There are times when their help is needed in excess of the 
one period a day and for this they receive pay. We consider the training 
opportunities provided in our office a valuable extension of the office practice 


instruction given in the business education department. 


ADDITIONAL AREAS SUITABLE FOR IBM METHODS 


A logical next step for us to take here at Morton is to machine post the 
semester grades onto the pupil’s permanent record, especially since all the needed 
information is already contained in the pupil’s master card and his class cards. 
This posting can be accomplished at the Service Bureau within a week following 
the close of a semester, and no additional office work would be necessary in 
preparation for this task. It would be entirely a mechanical process. The reason 
that we are continuing to post grades manually is because it is the principal 
summer task for a number of school office workers that are employed on a 
year basis. 

Also at the present time we have under consideration extending a similar 
use of IBM methods to the Morton Junior College as is made in the high school. 
The Junior College is small with an enrollment of about 400 pupils, and it has not 
been fully determined whether in an institution this small the per pupil service 


cost would be too large to be justifiable on a cost basis. 


There are any number of research studies that would progress much more 
easily and rapidly if punch-card methods were used. We have in the planning 
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stage in our office a new card termed Student Drop-Out Card into which a 
number of items of information bearing on the reasons why pupils leave school 
will be punched. This will make possible a quick analysis of the various and 
most common reasons for pupil drop-outs. This study should indicate what 


remedial measures might be taken to hold pupils in school longer. 


A survey of the literature dealing with modern office practices indicates that 
in colleges and universities IBM procedures are being successfully applied to 
such clerical tasks as: inventory, payroll, cost accounting, budgetary control, 
school census surveys, statistics, accounts payable, accounts receivable, and 
others. The alert high-school administrator will want to keep in touch with 
these developments and see which ones will improve current practices in the 
high school. 


AVAILABILITY OF IBM SERVICE 


Of course it is quite apparent that, without access to IBM machine service, 
IBM methods cannot be instituted. However, IBM Service Bureaus are now 
located in most large cities. Also independent service bureaus using IBM equip- 
ment are quite numerous throughout the country. Large city school systems 
comprising a number of individual high schools will find it possible to secure all 
the necessary machines and set up its own service bureau. Three or four 
suburban high schools located near one another might, likewise, pool their 
resources and set up a service bureau of their own to serve their requirements. 


SUMMARY 


The foregoing account points out one fact that stands out above all others 
and that is that the major clerical tasks in enrollment and in grade reporting 
have been reduced to machine operation with a great saving of time and energy 
on the part of the people involved. Although the dollar costs of school adminis- 
tration have been somewhat increased, it is amply justified because the time 
saved can be put to more constructive uses. Also the machine has eliminated 
much of the drudgery aspects of the teacher’s job resulting in more zest for 
the work he likes to do and an increase in morale in general. 


Some of the other advantages in employing IBM methods that are notable 
are (1) better control in organizing classes and better balancing of class size; 
(2) better chance of avoiding pupil conflicts by using a priority system in 
enrollment; (3) adjustment necessary to obtain a good distribution of sections 
per hour is greatly reduced; (4) greater legibility of records and reports, par- 
ticularly the progress report, which fact is greatly appreciated by parents; 
(5) a great reduction in errors over previous systems of registration; (6) an 
easier method of securing special lists, such as mailing lists, lists of failures, 
etc., and (7) a better basis and method for carrying on research studies. 











Grade Placement in Accordance 
to the Total Behavior Pattern of Pupils 
B. EVERARD BLANCHARD 


ie literature in education abounds with examples of scheduling pupils 
to various grade levels in the secondary school. Administratively speaking, 
scheduling is a tedious and time-consuming process, and, after it is all completed 
in readiness for the school year, there is still no guarantee that Joe Doakes who 
has been assigned to the tenth-grade level subject matter will be able to work 
at a level commensurate with tenth-grade learning situations. 

Not infrequently, a whole administrative organization and point of view need 
a restructuring of goals if the pupils are to gain desirable behavior patterns as 
supposedly existing in the school environment. Hagman points out,! “Factors 
which need to be considered include teachers, their proficiencies and desires; 
rooms, sizes, special natures, number, and adaptability; students, their numbers 
according to standing in school, programs followed, student needs and desires; 
lunch-period arrangements and other fixed time activities affecting the general 
program; curriculum phases requiring special rooms, extended periods, and other 
mandatory provisions; and the co-ordination of different activities in multi- 
purpose rooms.” 

Wherever ability group is carried on, whether it is the assignment of pupils 
to a biology or an English class, the teacher within each class takes this group 
and “fast” 


and sections them into what might be termed “slow,” “average,” 
groups. These teachers claim that such a procedure affords better opportuni- 
ties to teach and greater assimilation of subject matter by the pupils concerned. 
According to reliable research studies, it has been found that ability grouping 
does seem to favor slow groups, but is of questionable value for average or fast 
groups. 

Within each academic class in secondary schools today, we find pupils who 
are not prepared to do the work of the grade to which they have been assigned. 
We may even discern several levels of reading ability within the same class. 
This same inference might easily apply to the social sciences, the natural and 
physical sciences, language arts, efc. If this is true, a teacher sectioning her 
class on the basis of slow, average, and fast groups would have to prepare 
assignments on three different levels if she desired to teach three distinctly 
differentiated groups. If this same teacher is teaching only four classes daily 
and she adheres to the same sectioning plan in each class, she would, therefore, 


iHagman, Harlan L. The Administration of American Public Schools. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1951. P. 233. 


B. Everard Blanchard is Professor of Education at Plymouth Teachers College, Ply- 
mouth, New Hampshire. 
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have to prepare some sixty different teaching-learning situations per week. It is 
highly improbable that many teachers would discipline themselves to such a 
severe routine each week. 

Many pupils learn inefficiently, not because they are poorly prepared in 
subject matter (although some are deficient in their informational background), 
but because they are not prepared physically, socially, and emotionally to make 
the greatest possible use of their abilities. Lack of all-around readiness for 
learning constitutes a formidable barrier to a pupil’s efficiency in school.* 

The purpose of this article is to illustrate a tentative plan whereby pupils 
may be grouped according to their peculiar abilities as they are daily reflected 
mentally, socially, emotionally, and physically. It is highly doubtful if any one 
grade level in any secondary school can fulfill this premise per se. 

Every secondary school has some sort of a testing program, and upon comple- 
tion of the appraisal, the principal is generally held responsible for the final 
determination of the pupil’s status in school. Where intelligence testing is 
carried on along with other evaluative instruments, it should be clear that the 
function of intelligence testing should be to provide individual educational 
guidance to all pupils. A broad resumé of the various abilities, skills, work-study 
habits, attitudes, interests, appreciations, and understandings as resulting from 
the numerous evaluative instruments should make reasonably clear what a pupil 
is capable of doing and what he is unable to do. Such an inventory would assist 
the teacher to make the most of what abilities the pupil possessed and, hence, 
would not necessitate forcing him to do what he is clearly handicapped of doing. 


Suppose, for example, we firmly believe that all pupils should be treated as 
individuals, taking into consideration the mental, social, emotional, and physical 
characteristics. In reviewing Figure I, below, let us assume that both pupil 
A and pupil B are enrolled in the tenth grade. As one may perceive, pupil A 
apparently possesses abilities ranging from grade eight through grade eleven. 
If we assume that pupil A will be required to do the work as indicated in grade 
ten, he will undoubtedly be rated as slow or retarded in at least seven areas of 
the curriculum, approximately average in another area, and accelerated in one 
subject. Analyzing pupil B, we find that he appears to be a bit more consistent 
in his abilities, being somewhat average in four areas, slow or retarded in one 
field, and accelerated in three areas of study. 

Assuming further that we encounter such pupil disparities in the classroom, 
instead of assigning pupils from one grade to another, i.e., from 9 to 10, 10 to 
11, efe. suppose we consider promoting pupils in accordance to their fotal 
behavior patterns. Referring to Figure I again, we would find pupil B in 
five tenth-grade sections, one ninth-grade section, and three eleventh-grade 
sections. The same type of grade allocation might be used for pupil A. 


2Simpson, Robert G. Fundamentals of Educational Psychology. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1949. P. 153. 
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The essence of this proposal lies in the fact that it is an attempt to permit 
the teacher to teach on the level that the pupil may be located. In simple terms, 
it means fitting the curriculum to the pupil. The justification for such action 


is reflected in some five different categories; namely, 


1. An adequate testing program should reflect all desirable, as well as undesir- 
able, learning outcomes. 

2. If pupils grow and develop better in accordance to their abilities, capacities, 
aptitudes, skills, and understandings, it would seem that working at is level of 
potential achievement would be more desirable than attempting either too 
difficult or too easy tasks. 

3. If teachers knew the varied abilities possessed by pupils, sectioning classes 
along traditional lines might be gradually eliminated. 

4. Pupils will learn only when challenging experiences are provided and when 
such teaching-learning situations are commensurate with his potential abilities. 

§. If education is assumed to be a functional factor, that is, activities in 
which every pupil engages because he is interested, willing, and able to compre- 


hend, it would seem apropo to challenge these potentials. 





Curricula Grade Level 


Reading 

Language Arts 

Natural Sciences 
Physical Sciences 

Social Sciences 
Mathematics 

Physical Education 
Work-Study Habits 
Personal-Social Qualities 


Extracurricular Activities 





Figure I. A Profile Chart 


























Club Memberships of High-School Seniors 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 


‘i article presents data on club memberships of high-school seniors. The 
data represent part of a questionnaire study concerning the general interests 
and activities of seniors. The seniors themselves filled out the questionnaires— 
with no marks of identification of the questionnaires turned in, and no tabula- 
tions made by the schools particirating in the study. The data were collected 
in May, 1952. Usable information on some part of the study relating to clubs 
was secured from 1,045 seniors representing twenty-six small to medium- 
sized public high schools in seven southeastern states: North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee. Distribution 


of the 1,045 seniors according to sex, residence, and age is shown in Table I. 


TABLE I. SEX, RESIDENCE, AND AGE DISTRIBUTION of 1,045 SENIORS WHO 
SUPPLIED INFORMATION ON CLUB MEMBERSHIP 





Living in Town Living on Farms 
Sex of 17 years 19 year 17 years 19 years Totals 
Student old or 18 year old or old or 18 year old or by 
under old over under old over Sex 
Boys 119 163 56 18 52 20 458 
Girls 213 171 31 96 61 15 587 





1. NUMERICAL DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIPS AMONG INDIVIDUAL CLUBS 


Tables II to V, inclusive, show memberships of seniors in individual clubs 
grouped according to name of club; residence, sex, and age of pupil; amount of 
membership dues; and whether the pupil expects to attend college. The foot- 
notes on Table II apply also to Tables III to V, inclusive. 

Table I shows that data were secured from 458 boys and 587 girls. A pre- 
liminary glance at Tables IV and V in comparison with Tables II and III indi- 
cates that the larger number of girls than boys accounts for a substantially larger 
number of club memberships. Such a glance further indicates that pupils living 
in town, both sexes, account for more memberships than pupils living on farms. 
Part of this difference is due to differences in number of pupils reporting, but 
subsequent tabulations (Table VII) show in general that town pupils also 
account for more memberships per pupil than farm pupils, and that girls account 


for more memberships per pupil than boys. 


Harold H. Punke is Professor of Education at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 


Auburn, Alabama 
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Tables II to V, inclusive, show considerable variation in the amount of dues 
charged by clubs of the same name but in different schools. For example, Table II 
shows that in some schools town boys paid $2.50 or less for membership in 
Hi-Y whereas in other schools membership in this club cost over $5.00. Simi- 
lar variation is shown regarding most of the other clubs listed in the four tables. 
However, for each age group designated in these tables, there is a concen- 
tration of memberships in the dues category $0.01—$2.50. The totals at the 
bottoms of the tables do not reveal a single instance in which the number of 
memberships shown in a higher dues category for any age, sex, or residence 
group equals the number shown in the next cheaper category. A fairly close 
relationship between amount of dues and size of membership seems thus to be 
revealed. However, the size of the senior class in a school with a high dues 
rate for a particular club, in comparison with the size of the class in a school 
with a low dues rate for that club, might be of some importance. Several clubs 
which were listed individually in one table probably included members who 
also were members of clubs accounted for in one or more of the additional 
tables—but clubs which fell in the “other” category in those additional tables. 
The clubs listed individually reflect considerable range of student interest— 
from such standpoints as sex of student, subject matter, vocational orientation, 
and social and recreational possibilities. The size of the “other” category in each 
of the four tables, and the definition of that category set forth in a footnote 
to Table II, indicates that in the schools studied there were a large number of 
small clubs of various kinds and that these small or infrequent clubs show 


about the same amount of variation in dues as other clubs show. 


2. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIP IN CHEAPER CLUBS 


In view of the concentration of memberships in the dues category $0.01— 
$2.50 and in the age categories “17 years old or under” and “18 years old,” 
as shown in Tables II to V, inclusive, a separate tabulation was made showing 
the. percentage distribution of all memberships reflected by the four tables 
which fell in the dues category and in the two age categories noted. Table VI 
presents this tabulation. 

Among farm boys in the schools studied, the Future Farmers of America 
was by far the most common club. Agricultural clubs were also prominent 
among farm boys. The Future Homemakers of America occupied a status 


of prominence among farm girls comparable to the F. F. A. among farm boys. 
Membership in home economics clubs was largely confined to rural girls. Town 
girls seem to have less interest than farm girls in future home making—as re- 
flected by membership in the two foregoing club groups. Farm girls of both 
age groups reflected substantial interest in more different clubs than farm boys 
did. The considerable membership of farm boys in art clubs is of interest. 
Town boys and farm girls seemed to have little interest in such clubs. 
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TABLE VI. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIPS FOR PUPILS 17 
YEARS OLD OR UNDER AND PUPILS 18 YEARS OLD AMONG CLUBS 
HAVING DUES OF $0.01-2.50 PER YEAR 





17 Years or Under 18 Years 
Name of Club Town Farm Town Farm 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 

Agric 1.1 10.5 6.2 12.0 
Athletic 2.8 8.6 1.2 2.2 
Art Be 15.8 2.4 4.0 
Band 2.3 4 L.@ 8.0 
Beta 3.4 7.7 11.1 6.2 7.2 
Boy Scour - ee 4.1 
Commercial 2.3 5.3 2.5 8.4 2.2 
Dramatics 14.8 9 3 1.9 12.4 9.1 6.7 
English 2.0 
4-H 1.2 11.1 
F.F.A 6.8 1.6 23.7 13.4 0.6 60.0 
F.H.A 7.7 16.1 8 4 22.2 
Glee Club 3.4 49 6.2 1.0 6.0 6.7 
Hi-Y 10.2 3.6 12.4 3.6 
Home Econ 2.0 11.1 1.2 6.7 
Journalism 4.5 4.1 5.4 
Lettermen 10.2 1.2 S85 1.2 
Majorette 0.4 
Music 11.4 6.5 7.4 6.2 9.1 4.4 
Radio 5.3 
Science 5.7 4.1 
“Y"’ Teens 16.2 7.4 13.3 4.5 
Others 27.3 20.6 39.5 23.5 22.7 21.7 16.0 33 
Totals 

Per Cents 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

No. of member- 

ships 88 247 38 81 97 166 25 45 





Dramatics clubs seemed to have considerable appeal to all groups except farm 
boys. The same applies to music clubs and glee clubs. Journalism, Hi-Y, letter- 


men, and science clubs seemed of little importance for rural youth. 


The “other” category shows that, except for farm youth 18 years old, a larger 
percentage of the total club membership of boys is in the small clubs making up 
this group than is true of girls. No one club in the low dues groups here con- 
sidered had sufficient appeal for pupils of all age, sex, and residence groupings 
to be shown by the table in each pupil category recognized. It may be worth 
noting that “subject matter” clubs in such fields as English, history, mathe- 


matics, and science are either absent from the table or not prominent in terms 


of memberships indicated. 
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3. CLUB MEMBERSHIPS IN RELATION TO COLLEGE EXPECTATIONS 


Tables II to VI, inclusive, include data on the number of club memberships 
held by pupils who expect to enter college in contrast with pupils who do not 
plan to do so. The totals at the bottoms of these tables are perhaps most help- 
ful in this respect. A further analysis of club membership in relation to plans 
regarding college appears in Table VII, along with an indication of the average 
memberships per pupil in the different age, residence, and sex categories noted 
in preceding tables. 

With increase in age of pupil, there is progressive decline in percentage of 
memberships represented by pupils who expect to go to college. This holds 
for each sex and residence category shown. This finding is in harmony with 
the idea that youth who are graduated from high school fairly young are more 
likely to enter college than youth who are older when graduated from high 
school. The last line of the table shows that the average number of club mem- 
berships per pupil also declined as the age of pupils increased—with the exception 
of 18-year-old town boys and farm boys 19 years old or over. The number of 
cases in the latter category, however, is rather small. 

Boys who expect to go to college account for a larger percentage of all mem- 
berships for boys, of a particular age and residence group, than is the case 
regarding girls of the corresponding age and residence group who similarly 
expect to go to college. Thus, 84.4 per cent of the memberships of town boys 
17 years old or under are for boys who expect to attend college, whereas the 
corresponding figure for girls is 79.7 per cent. The same situation exists con- 
cerning memberships of pupils who are “uncertain” about college, with the 
exception of farm pupils 18 years old. For each age and residence category 
shown, the percentage of memberships accounted for by girls who do not 
expect to go to college is substantially larger than the corresponding percentage 
for boys. The situation indicated concerning sex in relation to club memberships 
and college expectations is in harmony with the fact that more boys than 
girls attend college. 

It is of interest that for each age and residence grouping, except farm youth 
19 years old or over, the average number of memberships per pupil is higher 
among girls than among boys. When this fact is considered along with the 
fact that a larger percentage of memberships among boys represents pupils who 
plan to go to college than is the case among girls, it seems that high-school 
clubs serve a more transient interest among girls than among boys. However the 
possibility of greater transiency in this respect does not mean that the interest 
or need reflected is less important. Boys may have part-time jobs or may engage 
in other non-club activities to a somewhat greater extent than girls. 

Comparisons with respect to place of residence show that town pupils who 


expect to attend college account for a somewhat larger percentage of the club 


memberships of all town pupils, of the particular age and sex group, than is 
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the case regarding farm students of comparable groupings. Thus town girls 17 
years old or under who expect to go to college account for 79.7 per cent of all 
memberships for this sex and residence grouping, whereas the corresponding 
figure for farm girls is 59.6 per cent. Town boys 19 years old and over consti- 
tute an exception to the general statement on this point. The facility of asso- 
ciation with others which nearness of residence affords town pupils during 
nonschool hours may develop habits of varied association which is reflected in 
school clubs. Less immediate vocational orientation among town pupils may 
also be involved. Nevertheless, the greater club participation by town pupils 
suggests a wider experience, concerning the aspects of our culture which 


school clubs reflect, than is gained by farm youth. 


4. MEMBERSHIP IN SELECTED GROUPS OF CLUBS RELATIVE TO COLLEGE PLANS 


In an effort to determine whether pupils who belong to certain types or 
groups of clubs are more likely to attend college than pupils who belong to other 
types, groupings were made of the more prominent clubs listed individually in 
certain earlier tables. This grouping appears in Table VIII. 

TABLE VIII. COLLEGE-ATTENDANCE EXPECTATIONS OF PUPILS WHO 

ACCOUNT FOR MEMBERSHIPS IN SELECTED GROUPS OF CLUBS* 


Memberships Reported, and Percentages of Memberships 
Held by Pupils Who Expect to Attend College 





Groups of Clubs Memberships Pets. for Pupils Who Ex- 
Reported pect to Attend College 

1. Beta 151 68 2 
2. F. F. A. and F. H.A 143 $5.9 
3. Agriculture and Home Econ 62 56.5 
4. Art, Music, Dramatics 168 80.4 
5. Band and Glee Club 100 87.0 
6. English, Science, Radio, 

Commercial, Journalism 100 63.0 
7. “Other™ 359 68.2 


*Source = Tables I-IV 





The percentages in the table suggest that the seven categories noted could 
be regrouped into three major club areas—from the standpoint of percentage of 
memberships reflected by pupils who expect to attend college. In categories 1, 6, 
and 7, roughly two thirds of the memberships are held by pupils who plan 
to attend college. In categories 2 and 3, the corresponding proportion is slightly 
more than half, whereas in categories 4 and § it is approximately four fifths. 

Table VIII suggests that rural youth who account for most of the member- 
ships in categories 2 and 3 are less likely to attend colleges than the youth 
whose club interests lie largely in the other areas shown. The high level of 
college expectation reflected by pupils who hold memberships in the clubs of 
categories 4 and § raise a question concerning whether youth who become mem- 


bers of these clubs represent socio-economic groups from which the children 
rather generally attend college. The absence of the likelihood that high-school 
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clubs in these fields have immediate vocational implications, comparable to the 
clubs in categories 2 and 3, may help account for the high percentages of youth 
in these clubs planning to go to college. 

It is of interest that the percentage of youth in the Beta group who expect to 
attend college is the same as the percentage in the heterogeneous and nondescript 
“other” category. This may mean that Beta membership in high school is not 
a particularly good index as to whether youth have college plans or ambitions. 
It may also mean that many of the academically more competent high-school 
seniors who would likely profit in a high degree from college education do.not 
plan to attend college. In numerous cases, economic factors in some form are 


probably important in this connection. 
§. SEX, RESIDENCE, AND AGE OF STUDENT RELATIVE TO COST OF CLUB DUES 


It might be thought that, because of differences in earned funds, expense allow- 
ances, or other conditions, pupils of some sex, age, or residence categories might 
more often than other pupils belong to the more expensive clubs. Table IX 


presents data on this point. 


TABLE IX. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CLUB MEMBER. 
SHIPS BY AMOUNT OF DUES, AND BY SEX, RESIDENCE, 
AND AGE OF PUPILS 
Number of Memberships Reported and Percentage 
Distribution by Amount of Dues 
Pct. by Amount of Dues 





Sex, Residence and Agi Member. 
of Pupils ships $0 01 $2.51 Over 
Reported 2.50 5.00 $5 00 Totals 
Boys 
Town 
17 years or under 128 68 8 18.7 12.5 100.0 
18 years 179 54.2 35.7 10.1 100.0 
19 years or over 49 53.9 25.6 20.5 100.0 
All town boys 346 59.5 28 3 12.2 100.0 
Farm 
17 years or under 74 51.4 33.8 14.8 100.0 
18 years 44 56.8 29.6 13.6 100.0 
19 years or over 25 60.0 46.0 1.0 100.0 
All farm boys 143 54.5 32.9 12.6 100.0 
All boys 189 58.0 29.7 12.3 100.0 
GIRLS 
Town 
17 years or under 350 70.6 19.4 10.0 100.0 
18 years 250 66.4 19.6 14.0 100.0 
19 years or over 28 75.0 25.0 0.0 100.0 
All town girls 628 69.1 19 8 11.1 100.0 
Farm 
17 years or under 114 71.1 21.9 7.0 100.0 
18 years 62 72.6 22.6 18 100.0 
19 years or over 9 88.9 11.1 0.0 100.0 
All farm girls 185 72.4 21.6 6.0 100.0 
All girls 813 69.9 20.2 99 100.0 
All 17 years or under, both sexes 666 68.2 21.3 10.5 100.0 
All 18 years old, both sexes 535 62.2 26.2 11.6 100.0 
All 19 years or over, both sexes 101 64.3 26.7 9.0 100.0 
23.7 10.8 100.0 


All pupils, both sexes 1,302 65.5 2 
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For all pupils who supplied information concerning club memberships, approxi- 
mately two thirds (65.5°7 ) of the memberships were in clubs for which the 
dues were $2.50 or less—as shown by the last line of the table. Age of pupil 
did not seem to make any significant difference in the amount of dues reported, 
although a slightly larger percentage (68.2) of the memberships of pupils 
17 years old or under fell in the least expensive category than was true regarding 


either of the other age groups 


It may be significant that 69.9 per cent of the memberships accounted for by 
girls fell in the least expensive category, whereas the corresponding figure for 
boys was 58.2 per cent. This situation may in part be a reflection of difference 
between the sexes in the funds that pupils have available or which they care 
to spend for club dues rather than for other purposes. The number of clubs 
which tend to compete for the affiliations of particular pupils could also be 
reflected in level of dues charged. On this point it might be noted than Tables 
IV and V, relating to girl memberships, list individually a somewhat larger 
number of clubs than do Tables II and III, which relate to boys. It will be 
recalled from the footnote to Table II that individual listing of a club indi- 
cates a fair degree of membership among reporting seniors. However, this 
difference in number of clubs so listed, in the tables relating to the two sexes, 
is largely offset when one notes that the number of clubs in the “other” cate 


gory is larger in the tables relating to boys than in those relating to girls. 


The difference between the sexes, in percentage of memberships which fall 


in the $0.01 to $2.50 group, is greater for farm youth than for town youth. 


Thus more farm girls (72.4‘; ) than town girls (69.1‘, ) fall in the dues cate- 
gory noted; whereas, fewer farm boys (54.9‘; ) than town boys (59.5°/) fall 
in this category. The sex difference for farm youth is thus 17.5 per cent in 
contrast with a difference of 9.6 per cent for town youth. The concentration 
of memberships of farm boys in a relatively few clubs, as shown by Tables III 
and VI, to some extent supports the suggestion in the foregoing paragraph 


regarding number of clubs available as affecting the amount of dues charged. 


6. MEMBERSHIP IN FREE CLUBS 


Quite a number of high-school pupils are members of clubs which do not have 
dues. A separate tabulation was made of membership in such clubs as well as 
a tabulation of whether these were school clubs (under school jurisdiction ) 
or non-school clubs, and of whether they met during school or non-school hours. 
Boys held 142 memberships in such clubs: town boys 98; farm boys 44. Girls 
held 164 memberships: town girls 102; farm girls 62. The distribution of 


memberships in free clubs, according to sex and residence of student and accord- 


ing to jurisdiction and place of meeting, is shown in Table X. 
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TABLE X. MEMBERSHIP IN FREE SCHOOL CLUBS, BY SEX AND RESIDENCE 
OF PUPILS AND BY TIME AND PLACE OF CLUB MEETINGS 








Sex and Residence of Pupils, and Time and Place of Meeting: 


Boys Girls 
Town Farm Town Farm 
Time Place Time Place Time Place Time Place 

< < rs S 

- ~ ~ - ~ “ —~ 
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The table shows that 59 different clubs were listed as free clubs by one or 
more students in the twenty-six schools studied. Practically all of these clubs 
were under school auspice—at least in the sense that they met on school prem- 
ises, and practically all of them met during school hours. Table [IX shows that 
boys accounted for 488 or 37.5 per cent of the memberships in school clubs 
in which dues are charged. By contrast, boys accounted for 142 or 46.4 per 
cent of the free memberships shown in Table X. 

Individual clubs which charged no dues varied from one to thirty-four in 
frequency of mention by pupils who submitted data on this subject. Twelve 
of the 59 clubs summarized in Table X are listed individually in Table VI. It 
is apparently rather common for a club in some schools to charge dues 
but for a club by the same name in other schools not to do so. The club most 


often mentioned among free clubs, and also listed in Table VI, is the Letter- 
men Club. 


7 CLUBS WHICH 


MEMBERSHIP IN FRATERNITIES AND OTHER NON-SCHOOI 
CHARGE DUES 


The carry-over of non-school attitudes and forms of behavior into school situ- 
ations has in several schools related to nonschool clubs and fraternities. Informa- 
tion secured in the present study shows that 67 boys and 58 girls were members 
of nonschool clubs, and that 26 boys and 24 girls were members of social fra- 
ternities or sororities. Of the above 125 pupils in nonschool clubs, 115 included 
information on the dues of such clubs. The range in dues reported was from 
$0.50 to $60. Of the 50 pupils who were members of fraternities or sororities, 
49 included dues information. The range reported was from $2.00 to $40. 
No further breakdowns were made in tabulating the data on non-school clubs 
and social fraternities. 

Educators who regard high-school fraternities and sororities as “snob hatch- 
eries,”” may find some encouragement in the small membership in such organi- 
zations reported by the seniors studied—50 out of the 1,045 pupils reporting. 
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However, it should be noted that no large urban schools were included in the 


study. 
8. COST OF CLUBS AS RESTRICTING MEMBERSHIP 


It is reasonable to suppose that the level of dues may be important in deter- 
mining the extent to which high-school seniors join clubs. Passing reference 
to this point has been made in earlier discussions. However, foregoing tables 
indicate a rather wide range in types of clubs in which the seniors held member- 
ships, and indicated that there was considerable range in level of dues. More- 
over, a good many free clubs were reported—as sponsored or at least permitted 
by the schools concerned. From these indirect lines of evidence it seems that 
the amount of dues involved did not constitute any particular limitation of 
seniors joining clubs. 

In addition to this indirect evidence, pupils reported directly on whether dues 
or other costs prevented them from joining clubs in which they were interested 
or which they were eligible to join except for economic considerations. The 
responses of the 1,045 seniors appear in Table XI. 

TABLE XI. EXTENT TO WHICH DUES KEPT PUPILS OUT OF CLUBS, BY SEX 
AND PLACE OF RESIDENCE OF PUPILS 





Boys Girls 
Toun Farm Town Farm 
We re We re Were We re 
Were Not No Were Not No Were Not No Were Not No 
Kept Kept Report Kept Kept Report Kept Kept Report Kept Kept Report 
Out Out Out Out Out Out Out Out 
5 333 0 2 117 1 13 402 0 3 168 1 





The data are so overwhelmingly to the effect that dues did not keep pupils 
from joining clubs as to induce mild skepticism. Only 23 of the 1,045 stu- 
dents (2.2‘%) reported that dues kept them out of clubs which they might 
otherwise have joined. For girls alone the figure is 2.7 per cent. If it seems 
hardly believable that so few pupils would have been adversely affected by the 
economic aspects of club membership, two points might be noted: (1) the 
large number of free or low-dues clubs available; (2) a somewhat extended 
period of economic prosperity in the region concerned during the years imme- 
diately preceding the study. 

However, if a reader should insist that on this question pupils in some kind of 
subconscious way reacted as if it was a reflection on them to state that they 
could not afford club memberships, regardless of the guarantees of anonymity 
noted at the beginning of this article, there could still be a substantial increase 
in number reporting this economic handicap before it would become a factor of 


great importance with respect to educational opportunity among the seniors 


studied. 
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9. SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


In the last two decades the high-school program in America has expanded 
a great deal and has come to include as integrated parts of the program numerous 
activities which were formerly “tolerated” on a peripheral basis under some 
such caption as extracurricular activities. As such activities have become more 
extensively developed and more systematically organized, they have increasingly 
become areas of learning experience for which the pupils themselves have as- 
sumed responsibility. In most secondary schools a substantial number of activi- 
ties in such experience areas have become organized as clubs with varying 
degrees of school supervision. Under present circumstances it seems hardly pos- 
sible for high-school youth to participate in the range of maturing experiences 
which secondary education should offer without including some form of club 
experience. It is important, therefore, to estimate the extent to which youth 
are actually gaining such experience in our schools, as well as to understand 
more theoretical justifications for the desirability of such experience. 

Persons who look upon club experience as an important aspect of democratic 
educational opportunity should be encouraged by the extent to which seniors 
in the schools studied participated in club activities, and the small number 
who said that they had been prevented from joining clubs by economic factors. 
However, there are various reasons why enthusiasm on this point should be 
tempered somewhat. (1) Membership as analyzed in this study may reflect 
only a low order of participation. Most clubs include several members who are 
rather inert—whose participation consists of attending meetings with some 
degree of regularity. The amount of developmental experience gained by such 
persons through clubs is small. (2) Membership among seniors does not afford 
a cross-section picture—it does not indicate what the club-participation 
experience might be of pupils below the senior year, or the experience of the 
large numbers who drop out of school before reaching the senior level. Thus 
economic factors involved in drop-outs may mean indirectly economic influences 
on membership in school clubs. The broader club interest of seniors who plan 
to attend college in comparison with other pupils may also reflect an indirect 
economic influence—as well probably as a generally broader cultural interest. 
It is, of course, worth recognizing that not every high-school senior who states 
that he “expects” to go to college will eventually register in college. The possi- 
bility of schools fostering clubs in which nonschool youth might enroll, alone 
or along with youth who are in school, might be explored by educators and others 
interested in democratic learning opportunities for American youth in general. 
(3) The schools which were willing to co-operate in the present study may be 
somewhat more progressive than schools of the region generally, regarding club 
developments and otherwise, and hence there may have been more extensive 
club participation by seniors in these schools than by high-school seniors of the 


southeast as a whole. 
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Large numbers of small clubs, such as revealed by this study, offer oppor- 
tunity for leadership to more different pupils than would have this opportunity 
if memberships were distributed among a few large clubs. There is considerable 
value in this spread of opportunity. However, when no club is large, the amount 
of actual leadership experience afforded any one pupil may be small. But small 
clubs, if well motivated because of individualization of club interest, may have 
a smaller percentage of inert members than large clubs. The encouragement by 
a school of numerous small clubs is in keeping with the recently emphasized 
social science aim in education of developing in youth the capacity to work 
co-operatively in small groups—rather than fostering individualism at the 


expense of the common well-being. 


NEWS NOTES 

COLLEGE BOARD TESTS, 1953-1954.—Today more than 150 colleges and uni- 
versities require College Board Tests. The Board has announced the dates of its exami- 
nations. They are (in addition to the December 5 date) January 9, March 13, May 22, 
and August 11, 1954. The new publication, College Board Tests, now available, gives 
complete information about procedures for registration, examination dates, registration 
deadlines, sample tests, etc. Write to College Entrance Examination Board, Box 592, 
Los Feliz Station, Los Angeles, California, for the 68-page booklet 

EDUCATOR’S BOOK CLUB.—The Educator's Book Club is a unique organization 
designed to help school teachers, administrators, and officials meet their professional 
needs. The Club also serves parents and lay adults who are interested in making a 
positive contribution to our nation’s schools. The primary purpose of the Educator's 
Book Club is to encourage all interested adults who participate, either directly or indi- 


rectly, in the work of our schools to profit from current outstanding books in modern 





education 

Membership imposes no obligations whatever upon those who join the club. In 
fact, its operation saves the busy educator trouble and money because he is assured of 
systematic advance notice of the good, new books in the field. A member may reject 
any selection beforehand simply by mailing the postage-paid refusal card always pro- 
vided with the advance notice. He buys only the selections he wants—at substantial cash 
savings. The club will distribute to its members 10 new books a year under the following 
plan: (1) Thirty days before publication of each selection, each member receives a 
factual synopsis describing the book. (2) With the synopsis he will also receive a 
postage-paid refusal card which he returns if he does not want the book sent to him 
for free examination. (3) If he wants to examine the boo, there is nothing for him 
to do. It will be sent to him on approval about four weeks later. (4) He may return any 
club book within 10 days if he does not wish to keep it. (5) On each book he elects 
to keep he gets the special educational price—less an additional 15 per cent membership 
discount. And the club pays handling and shipping charges 

Under the plan a member is not obligated to take a specific number of books each 
year. He may take all the selections, one or two, or none at all—just as he chooses. 
The books distributed by the Club are the best available anywhere. Before a book is 
accepted as a club selection, it must be authoritative, practical, and must fill a definite 


need in the teaching profession. To become eligible for Club benefits all a person needs 


do is to express his desire by writing to Charles A. Jones, Director, Educator's Book 


Club, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 

















Reply to “A Scholar’s Documents” 


ARTHUR E. BESTOR, JR. 





| 
EDITOR'S Notr—lIn an endeavor to give both proponents full freedom to 


express their individual judgments and criticisms of the purposes of current curri 
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| request the privilege of replying to the thirty-seven-page attack upon 
me published in your issue of April, 1953, under the title “A Scholar’s Docu- 
ments.”! The designated authors are Professor Harold C. Hand and Dean 
Charles W. Sanford, both of the University of Illinois. The heading of the 
article asserts that it was written “in collaboration with” four educational com- 
mittees, three national and one state-wide.~ I am forced to assume, in the 


absence of any statement whatever to the contrary, that these committees accept 
responsibility for the statements made in the article 

“A Scholar’s Documents” consists, in considerable part, of an extremely per- 
sonal attack upon my competence and integrity. To show the unscrupulous 
character of that attack I should like to analyze the following statement, which 
is typical of many others: “It would seem that Professor Bestor had not looked 


IHand, Harold C.; Sanford, Charles W.; and others, “A Scholar's I ment 
Association of Se ry-School Principals, vol. XXXVII, no. 194, pp. 460-504 (Apr 
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at much of the work of the Illinois Curriculum Program. By his statements, 
he shows that he had made no attempt to check what was going on through- 
out the state either by reading the descriptive material, visiting projects, attend- 
ing workshops, or asking the people directly involved.” * 

I concede that I have never visited projects or attended workshops of the 
Illinois Curriculum Program. The assertions that I have not (a) read its 
descriptive material or (b) asked the people directly involved are false. The 
evidence I am about to present will show that they must have been known to be 
false by the two authors whose names are signed to the article. I assume that 
the facts given below were not communicated to the members of the four 
committees who allowed their names to be attached to the article. A simple 
statement to this effect by each committee, if published promptly in your pages, 
will be accepted in good faith by me as clearing each committee of any suspicion 


of complicity in the misrepresentations contained in the article. 


Professor Hand and Dean Sanford are among the “people directly involved” 
in the Illinois Curriculum Program. In my files (and presumably in theirs) are 
letters constituting an extensive correspondence with each of them concerning 
the Program,‘ a correspondence which certainly falls within the meaning of the 
phrase “asking the people directly involved.” 

Throughout this correspondence I made it cleat that I was looking into the 
various aspects of the program. I specifically requested permission to quote 
from letters of both Professor Hand and of Dean Sanford; I received such per- 
mission, and I did quote both passages. I appeared before the School Problems 
Commission No. 2 of the State of Illinois at its hearings in Carbondale on 
March 6, 1952;° and, on May 17, 1952, I sent the Commission (through Repre- 
sentative Clabaugh) a four-page recommendation with respect to the Illinois 
Curriculum Program, transmitting with it a 26-page mimeographed memoran- 
dum by me entitled “The Illinois Curriculum Program: A Critique,” and 
dated, on the first page, April 12, 1952. 


8Hand, Sanford, and others, op cit. pp. 477-478 


4Specifically: Hand to Bestor, Feb. 11, 1952, 2 pp., handwritten; Feb. 25, 1952, 6 pp., typewritten, single 
spaced, discussing not only the ‘Follow-Up Study" but also the “Holding Power Study,’ the “Guidance 
Study,’ and the “Local Area Consensus Studies,’ all three of which I am accused of ignoring; March 18, 
1952, 1 p., typewritten; April 15, 1952, 3 pp., typewritten, single-spaced 

Also: Sanford to Bestor, Fet 3, 1952, 1 p.; March 5, 1952, 3 pp., typewritten, single-spaced 

Also: Bestor to Hand, Feb. 14, 1952, 1 p.; Feb. 18, 1952, 4 pp., typewritten, double-spaced (copy to 
Sanford); March 15, 1952 (to Sanford and Hand), | p.; April 9, 1952 (to Sanford and Hand), 5 pp., type 


written, double-spaced; April 9, 1952, 1 p., asking permission to quore from his letrer of Fed. 25, which 
perm nm was granted; April 19, 1952, 2 pp., typewritten, single-spaced 

Also: Bestor to Sanford, Feb. 14, 1952, 1 p.; Feb. 21, 1952, 1 p.; March 7, 1952, 1 p.; April 9, 1952, 
1 p., requesting permission to quote from his letter of March 5; March 23, 1952, 1 p 

During the same period I had extensive rrespondence on the same matters with lleagues of Professors 
Hand and Sanford in the College of Education. Multiple carbons of several of these were sent to the other 
Persons engaged in the discussion A letter of mine on the Illinois Curriculum Program, addressed 
Representative Charles W. Clabaugh, May 18, 1952, 3 pp., is endorsed to show that copies were sent ¢ 


Professors Hand and Sanford 


5Illinois School Problems Commission No. 2, Illinois School Problems: Preliminavy Report, March 1953, 
p. 13; Idem., Final Report, March 1953, pp. 21, 49-51 
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In “A Scholar’s Documents,” Professors Hand and Sanford nowhere allude 
either to their correspondence with me, or to the 26-page mimeographed state- 
ment which constituted my one full-length analysis of the Illinois Curriculum 
Program. I find it impossible to believe that they were unaware of the existence 
of the latter document, or that they and their collaborators encountered no trace 
of it in the course of writing their 37-page paper. That the document was in 
mimeographed rather than printed form is irrelevant, for one of the two 
writings of mine which they analyzed was also mimeographed and had been 
made available on the campus of the University of Illinois in exactly the same 
manner. Moreover several allusions to the mimeographed statement are to be 
found in my correspondence with Professors Hand and Sanford,® the two letters 
of theirs which I asked permission to use were actually quoted in this critique,? 
and length reports of my transmittal of the document to the School Problems 
Commission were published in all three newspapers of Champaign-Urbana.® 
Any one of these clues would have led a competent investigator to the mimeo- 
graphed critique. Moreover a simple request to me for copies of my writings— 
a request made on other occasions by Dean Sanford®—would have been promptly 
complied with. 

The whole argument of Professors Hand and Sanford depends upon a studied 
ignoring of this 26-page mimeographed critique. On pages 476-477 of “A 
Scholar’s Documents,” for example, they list seven local studies sponsored by 
the Illinois Curriculum Program. After five of these they print the remark: 
“This study was not mentioned by Professor Bestor.” The fact is that every 
single one of the five is discussed in “The Illinois Curriculum Program: A 
Critique,” issued on April 12, 1952, one year before the publication of “A 
Scholar’s Documents.” The caluminous assertion that I “had made no attempt 
to check what was going on . . . by reading the descriptive material” is dis- 
approved by the fact that no fewer than twenty-seven footnotes in the mimeo- 


graphed critique are citations to publications of the Illinois Curriculum Pro- 

61 have undertaken to revise and enlarge my statement [concerning the Illinois Curriculum Pro 
gram } This revision is completed and is now being typed I shall send it to Representative 
Clabaugh, and will also send copies to you. Eventually I expect to publish the critique" (Bestor to Sanford 
and Hand, April 9, 1952, p. 1). “The text of my revised statement on the Illinois Curriculum Program is 
now being mimeographed, and I will send it in a few days’ (Bestor to Hand, April 19, 1952, p. 2; copy two 
Sanford). | believe that the mimeographed document was sent as promised, but I find no acknowledgment 
in my files, nor any unequivocal documentary proof of its receipt. In this footnote, therefore, | am pointing 
out various clues to its existence that are to be found in the files of Professors Hand and Sanford and that 
should have led them infallibly to the mimecographed critique had their investigation of my criticisms been 
sufficiently thorough to warrant their publishing an ostensibly documented attack upon me, thirty-seven 
pages in length 

Continuing: “I enclose a letter to the School Problems Commission, and an accompanying memorandum, 
containing recommendations with respect to the Illinois Curriculum Program. Additional copies, for the 
individual members of the Commission, will be forwarded under separate cover" (Bestor to Representative 
Charles W. Clabaugh, May 18, 1952, p. 1; copies to Hand and Sanford) 


Tibid., Pp. 11, 19 note 


®Champaign-Urbana Courier, May 21, 1952, pp. 3 and 20; Champaign-Urbana News-Garette, May 121, 
1952, p. 15; University of Illinois Daily Illini, May 22, 1952, p. 1. The first rwo articles specifically men 
tion the 16-page mimeographed critique 


Sanford to Bestor, Feb. 13, 1952; March 5, 1952. 
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gram. Dean Sanford himself furnished me with copies of some of these. In 
response to an offer of his, I wrote him a letter on Feb. 21, 1952, requesting 
four of the bulletins and remarking, incidentally, that others were already in 
my files. 

The authors of “A Scholar’s Documents” build up their case against me by 
the simple but specious device of ignoring the one piece of writing in which 
I undertook to analyze the Illinois Curriculum Program in detail, and, instead, 
citing two writings in which I merely mentioned the program for purposes of 
illustration. By the end of the year 1952 (when “A Scholar’s Documents” was 
presumably written), I had published three articles on educational questions. !° 
The authors chose to discuss only one of these. This was an article in the 
Scientific Monthly, fifteen columns in length, of which only four columns 
(roughly a quarter of the whole) were devoted to the Illinois Curriculum 
Program. 

By the end of 1952, I had also circulated several mimeographed statements 
on educational matters,!! practically all of which have been subsequently 
incorporated in published articles. The authors selected from this group of writ- 
ings not my 26-page analysis of the Illinois Curriculum Program but my speech 
before the American Historical Association. Out of its twenty-four mimeo- 
graphed pages, exactly two (bottom of p. 16 to bottom of p. 18) were devoted 
to the Illinois Curriculum Program. Moreover the ‘passage in question began 
with the following statement: “In articles published elsewhere I have examined 
the evidences of this [anti-intellectualism] at greater length than is possible 
here,” and this sentence was documented by a footnote reference which read: 
“See... “Life-Adjustment” Education: A Critique,’ American Association of 
University Professors Bulletin, in press.” The last-mentioned article, 29 printed 
pages in length, was actually published in the Autumn 1952 number of the 
journal mentioned,'* but this particular issue was delayed until after the begin- 
ning of 1953. 

Nowhere in “A Scholar’s Documents” do Professors Hand and Sanford indicate 
that what they are analyzing are brief passages torn out of context. Nowhere 


do they point out that one of the two passages was introduced by an explicit 
10°*The Study of American Civilization: Jingoism or Scholarship?’’ William and Mary Quarterly, 3d 
series, vol. IX, pp. +9 (Jan. 1952); “Liberal Education and a Liberal Nation, American Schola Xx! 
pp. 139-149 (Spring 1952); “‘Aimlessness in Education,’’ Scientific Monthly, LXXV, pp. 109-116 (Aug 
1952) 





ll"‘Aimlessmess in Education; or, Ex Nihilo Nihil Fit address at the University f Iblir Fet 
1952, mimeographed, 17 pr single-spaced Starement to the Commission to Study School Problems 
Carbondale, Ill., March 6, 1952, mimeographed 15 pr double-spaced; The Illinois Curriculum Progran 
A Critique April 12, 1952, mimeographed, 26 pr double-spaced Resolutior Concerning Public 
Education revision of De 8, 19 mimeographed, 4 pp., plus letter of transmittal and signature Ant 
Intellectualism in the School A Challenge to Scholars,"’ address to the American Historical A at 
De 28, 1952, mimeographed, 24 px double-spaced 

American Association of Uniwersity Professors Bulletin, XXXVIII, pp. 413-441 (Autumn 1952). Th 

article is a revised versior f the mimeographed Ilinois Curriculum Program: A Critique Only ne 
significant addition was made to the printed text, a discussion of The Schools and National Securit Th 
study | am not a ed of overlooking, for I discussed it briefly in my address to the American Historical 


Association, as the authors of “‘A Scholar's Document: mcede (pp. 466-470, 476) 
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statement that it constituted only “a brief mention” of matters treated more 
fully elsewhere. Nowhere do they inform the reader that a critique of the 
Illinois Curriculum Program, more detailed than anything they cite, had been 
prepared by me. If (as seems quite improbable) they were totally unaware 
of its existence in mimeographed form, they could not escape the statement 
(staring them in the face in the mimeographed speech of mine which they 
did analyze) that such a critique was already in the printer’s hands. They did 
not await its appearance before publishing sweeping generalizations concerning 
my knowledge of the Program. And they concealed from their readers the fact 
that this more extensive analysis would appear at any moment. 

In this disingenuous attempt to impugn my integrity and competence, Pro- 
fessor Hand and Dean Sanford have, by their methods, put their own pro- 
fessional reputations and their personal honor at hazard. Moreover, they have 
seriously compromised the reputation for probity and responsibility of the 
four committees which they have induced to support them. Only a prompt, 
clear-cut, and public disavowal can lift the cloud which must otherwise hang 


over the good name of each of these committees. 


DISCUSSION OF POINTS RAISED 


An attack conducted in such a matter is hardly deserving of detailed refuta- 
tion. I shall, however, discuss the specific points raised in “A Scholar’s 
Document.” 

(A). Because the field known as the social studies embraces the discipline 
of. history with which I profess some familiarity, I singled out for discussion 
the chapter on the social studies in The Schools and National Security, a bulle- 
tin of the Illinois Curriculum Program. This chapter begins with a definition 
of the “major tasks” of a social studies teacher. These are said to be three; 
namely, to “reduce the tensions and meet the needs of children and youth,” to 
“illuminate the social realities,” and to “develop understanding and practices of 
democratic values.”'8 In my opinion this definition is inadequate, contorted, 
and misleading. Many sound and defensible kinds of instruction are doubtless 
possible within its terms. But an adequate statement of educational aims needs 
to be discriminating as well as inclusive. This one is not. It provides no means 
for distinguishing between sound, substantial programs of instruction and 
trivial, even worthless, ones. To show how wide a door it opens to the latter, 
I quoted the recommendation that pupils be asked to “make studies of how 
the last war affected the dating pattern in our culture.”!+ 

The authors of “A Scholar’s Documents” object that this recommendation is 
“unrepresentative.”!5 I do not consider it so. “Life-Adjustment” education 


is offered as something new; therefore, something different from the traditional 


13] Illinois Curriculum Program, Bulletin No. 16, The Schools and National Security, p. 221 
i4]bid., p. 2 


Hand, Sanford, and others, op. cit., p. 474 
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program of systematic training in the intellectual disciplines. To determine the 
new direction it is proposing, one must look at the novel objectives it avows, 
and the quoted one is justly representative of these. I am happy that “Life- 
Adjustment” educationists still hope to lead young people to “‘understand the 
historical development of the democratic tradition and also that of other 
ideologies.” '® That is a worthy aim, which the new program professes in com- 
mon with the traditional program of historical study. I think the “Life- 
Adjustment” plan submerges this objective under such a miscellany of activities 
that there is small chance of its being achieved, but this is another matter, 
which I have discussed elsewhere. The present point is that one learns nothing 
about the new direction that “Life-Adjustment” education is taking by noting 
the objectives (like this one) that belong equally to traditional programs. The 
thing that differentiates the two philosophies of education is the preoccupation 
of the new one with “reducing the tensions of young people.” And this kind 
of emphasis can easily lead, as I pointed out, to employing the discipline of 
history for such purposes as studying the “dating patterns” of the past. 

The matter can be looked at in another way, for this particular quotation 
was actually employed as part of an argument of the form denominated 
reductio ad absurdum: “the refutation of a proposition by demonstrating the 
absurd conclusion to which it would inevitably lead when logically developed.” 
I know of no rule in historical criticism, educational philosophy, or logic which 
decrees that the reductio ad absurdum is an inadmissible kind of reasoning. If 
a man states his premises and himself draws from them consequences that are 
perfectly logical and yet patently ridiculous, then the absurd conclusion can 
justly be cited as evidence that the original assumptions were faulty. 

I am profoundly unimpressed by the rule which the authors of a “A 
Scholar’s Documents” seek to lay down, to the effect that a man’s foolish 
utterances can never be quoted against him, so long as other statements of his 
can be shown to make a kind of sense. This would be to grant an unlimited 
license to folly. In as serious a matter as education, even a little absurdity 
seems to me to go a long way toward discrediting the whole. It takes but one 
bad egg, after all, to ruin an omelette. 

Reasoned discourse, in philosophy or history or any other field, does not rest 
upon the assumption that quotations are “representative” in the statistical sense 
of being the median between a man’s best utterances and his worst. I am at 
liberty to quote Jefferson’s memorable words, “I have sworn upon the altar of 
God eternal hostility against every form of tyranny over the mind of man,” 
even though they are representative not of Jefferson at his most average but 
of Jefferson at his best. At the opposite extreme I am at liberty to quote “The 
public be damned,” “After us the deluge,” and “What is good for General 
Motors is good for the country,” not on the basis that they are “representative” 


1sQuored ibid., p. 469 
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of what the characters involved were saying most of the time, but because they 
are representative of certain kinds of folly, selfishness, and irresponsibility which 
historians, citizens, and moralists have the right and obligation to discuss. 

(B). I criticized the questionnaires used in the “Follow-Up Study” of the 
Illinois Curriculum Program on the ground that persons who believed in sys- 
tematic instruction in history, mathematics, science, literature, languages, and 
the like could not possibly express their views by checking any of the blanks 
srovided, even though the questionnaires purported to ask them what they 
“think is the job of the secondary school.” Professor Hand and his collabora- 
tors counter this criticism with a bewilderingly metaphysical discussion of the 
possible meanings of the simple question, What is the job of the secondary 
school?!7 This is a mere quibble. I still maintain that a questionnaire which 
asks anyone what he thinks is the job of the secondary school and then fails 
to mention any of the recognized disciplines is a preposterously defective 
questionnaire, not just an “uneven” one, as Professor Hand reluctantly 
concedes. }* 

No one who seriously believes in thorough, systematic, disciplined intellectual 
training can possibly think that his position is adequately stated by such vague, 
ambiguous, sentimental, and wishy-washy phrases as “developing intellectual 
interests in order to become a more cultivated and cultured person,” or “making 
one’s self a well-informed and sensitive ‘citizen of the world’ ”!*—especially 
when these are placed on a par (so far as any indicated emphasis is concerned) 
with “developing one or more ‘making things,’ ‘making it go,’ or ‘tinkering’ 
hobbies.” In the total context of “Life-Adjustment” education, with its intro- 
ductory exhortation “to pry ourselves loose from the present situation,”*° these 
questionnaires strike me as perfectly designed to prevent parents, citizens, 
teachers, or pupils from giving any kind of effective support to the traditional 
curriculum. 

In defending the “Follow-Up Study,” Professor Hand denies that “the initial 
poll results are to be taken as a warrant for doing anything whatsoever in 
respect to the curriculum,” but insists that instead they “are to be utilized as 
the beginning point for group discussions among patrons, teachers, and pupils 
in which choices among the problems suggested by the Study are to be made.” ! 
In view of the words I have italicized, I fail to see what difference this makes, 
unless it be a difference for the worse. My objection is that no sentiment in 
favor of systematic training in the basic disciplines can possibly appear in the 
answers to Professor Hand’s questionnaires. The circumstance that these answers 
are to be “the beginning point for group discussions” merely means that more 
people are going to be misled by the biased data furnished to them. 
1TIbid PP 484 45¢ 
18] bid . p. 490 
'9Quoted ibid., p. 487 


20Quored in “‘Aimlessness in Education,”’ op. cit., p. 112 
21Hand, Sanford, and others, op. cit., p. 483 (italics added) 
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Professor Hand is distressed because he thinks I have accused him of taking 
a “one-shot” opinion poll,*? by which I presume he means a poll that asks clear- 
cut questions, receives definite answers, and then stops. Let me assure him that 
I would never dream of accusing him of perpetrating any such monstrous thing. 
His are never “one-shot” polls; each is a trigger that sets off a whole chain- 
reaction of questionnaires. Anyone who reads with care the prospectus of the 
“Local Area Consensus Studies”*% will realize that the principal occupation of 
most citizens of Illinois for the next few years will be the answering of Pro- 
fessor Hand’s questionnaires. 

In my Scientific Monthly article, | quoted from the “Follow-Up Study” three 
passages (actually four, since one was, as I noted, “repeated almost verbatim” 
on another page) in each of which the sponsors of the program frankly avow 
that their procedures are designed to “engineer” a consensus in favor of “Life- 
Adjustment” education. I protested against the blatantly totalitarian implications 
of the concept of an “engineered” consensus in a presumably democratic school 
system. Instead of facing this issue squarely, the authors of ‘A Scholar’s Docu- 
ments” spend two pages in denouncing me for my handling of two of the four 
quotations.*4 In one instance I altered two words from italic to roman, stating 
clearly in the footnote that 1 had done so. In the other instance I omitted a 
clause from an extraordinarily contorted sentence, indicating clearly by the 
customary marks of elision that 1 had done so. Neither alteration modified in 
the slightest degree the frank avowal of the Program’s sponsors that “it is both 
necessary and desirable” that a “consensus be engineered.”” It seems to’ me to 
make no difference at all whether a consensus is engineered “in understanding 
support” of something or “in understanding support” of it. It is still an “engi- 
neered” consensus. The two pages of elaborate argument about italics and™ 
qualifying phrases should not be allowed to obscure from the reader the fact 
that the authors still believe that to “engineer” a consensus is not “in any sense 


cynical, sham, underhanded, or undemocratic.”*5 


(C). In my address to the American Historical Association I said that the 
so-called Prosser Resolution embodied conclusions concerning “the intelligence 
of the American people as a whole” which ought to have been documented by 
rigorous studies, psychological and other, before being made the basis of a 
program of national action. Professors Hand and Sanford do not deny my 
assertion that the Prosser Resolution was never supported by “an array of 
precise and verified measurements of the intelligence of the population, and a 
rigorously experimental determination of just what each measurement signified 
in terms of educability.” Instead, the authors of “A Scholar's Documents” 
make one of the most extraordinary and far-fetched appeals to authority that 


I have ever encountered. The premises of “Life-Adjustment” education do 


22Ibid , p. 458 24lbid , pp. 481-483 
23]bid., pp. 476-47 25lind . p. 464 
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not need to be documented or scientifically verified, they argue, because similar 
ideas are embodied in a report of a Harvard Committee and this committee 
“had, as a member a gentlemen who not long thereafter became the president 
of the Psychometric Corporation, a man whose field of scholarship is precisely 
that of mental measurements.”?® It is pleasant to know that there are men 
in the world possessed of such powerful magic that their mere participation in 
the deliberations of a committee converts its findings automatically into irre- 
fragable scientific fact. 

(D). The authors of “A Scholar’s Documents” solemnly lecture me on the 
techniques of historical research, but their knowledge of it is somewhat sketchy. 
One of their most musing boners is the attempt to convict me of having used 
a secondary work when I should have gone to a primary source.?7 I quoted 
from Planning for American Youth, a widely circulated pamphlet published 
by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. It was a secondary 
work only in the sense that it was a popularized summary (as my own footnote 
pointed out) of a longer volume produced by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. If I had quoted the summary in order to show what was in the longer 
book, then I could be accused of failing to go to the original source. But I 
quoted the passage to show what was in the minds of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals and what kind of educational theory was being 
circulated to the public under its auspices. And for this purpose the pamphlet 
was a primary source according to any definition of the latter term. If the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals distorted and misrepre- 
sented the views of the Educational Policies Commission, as the authors seem 
to imply, the matter ought to be looked into. But this is not my concern. My 
point was simply that the pamphlet in question presented to the public a 
formulation of educational principles that involved fallacies of a most vitiating 
sort. 

(E). Objection is made in “A Scholar’s Documents”?* to my having pointed 
out that the measurable resources of the American public school system have 
increased over the past eighty years at a far more rapid rate than enrollment. 
The authors do not deny my figures, which were taken directly from the 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, but they bring in a mass 
of irrelevancies and thus insinuate that I have misused the statistics. 

Let me make the matter clear. I made a simple comparison between enroll- 
ment and expenditures in 1869-70 and 1949-50, and I showed that total expendi- 
tures per pupil in average attendance had enormously increased, even after 
changes in the value of the dollar are taken into account. Professors Hand and 
Sanford counter with statistics showing the increase in secondary-school enroll- 
ment. No one denies that this has gone up much more rapidly than total 


26] bid., p. 465. 
271 bid., pp. 470-472. 
28! bid, pp. 461-464 
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enrollment. These statistics did not figure in my discussion for one very simple 
and obvious reason: there are no separate figures for secondary-school expendi- 
tures, completely and accurately segregated from expenditures for elementary 
education. Consequently, there is no way in which the total expenditure per 
pupil in average attendance in the high school can be calculated. Professors 
Hand and Sanford know this as well as I do; hence, they cannot have failed 
to realize that the injection of irrelevant statistics about high-school enroll- 
ment could serve only to becloud the issue. 

I do not know whether the authors of “A Scholar’s Documents” are seeking 
to imply that total expenditure per pupil in high school has increased less 
rapidly since 1870 than total expenditure per pupil in the system as a whole. 
If they have evidence that this is the case, they should produce it. Secondary- 
school enrollment now (1949-50) constitutes 22.7 per cent of total enrollment. 
If the authors believe that expenditures are not in fair proportion, that is to say, 
that less than 22.7 per cent of present-day school expenditures go for secondary 
education, then they should present their figures. In the meantime the only 
national measure we have for the relation between available resources and 
pupil totals, extending over the eight-year period, is the one I have presented. 
To imply that I have omitted from the Office of Education tables figures 
bearing upon this point and telling a different story is sheer misrepresentation. 

I did, it is true, speak of “the defective training exhibited by many high- 
school graduates.”” But this does not limit me to speaking only of the resources 
of the high schools. I was referring to the final cumulative results of twelve 
years of schooling. I expect a high-school graduate to have learned something 
all along the way, not merely in his last four or three or six years. 

(F). I quoted an airy repudiation of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
written by A. H. Lauchner, a junior high-school principal.2® The authors of 
“A Scholar’s Documents” dismiss this lightly on the ground that Mr. Lauchner 


»~a0 


“spoke for no one but himself. So I always supposed. In my neck of the 
intellectual woods most men speak for themselves. Few of us go around in 
pairs, like Professors Hand and Sanford, guarded by a convoy of four com- 
mittees. The point that professional educationists miss is that silence gives 
assent. In other fields when a man writes arrant nonsense his colleagues promptly 
pin his ears back. Mr. Lauchner’s article was published in March, 1951. So far 
as I am aware, no forthright criticism of his anti-intellectual position has been 
published in any professional educational journal. On the other hand, my 
defense of intellectual training in the schools has brought a storm of adverse 
criticism, culminating in “A Scholar’s Documents,” which occupied thirty- 
seven pages of the very journal in which Mr. Lauchner’s remarks appeared. 
Can any candid observer doubt which way the wind is blowing in Educationdom? 


29Quored in “‘Aimlessness in Education,’ op cit., pp. 112-113, from the Bulletin of the National Asso 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, vol. XXXV, no. 177, pp. 299-300 (March 1951). 
80Hand, Sanford, and others, op. cit., p. 500 
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HE Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development and the Executive Committee 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals and the Executive Committee of the 
Illinois Curriculum Program collaborated with Professors Harold C. Hand and Charles W 
Sanford in preparing an analysis of the article, “ Aimlessness in Education,” and the address 
on “* Anti-Intellectualism in the Schools: A Challenge to Scholars,’ both by Professor Arthur 
E. Bestor, Jr. This analysis is presented in the article, ‘A Scholar's Documents,” which 
appeared in the May 1953 issue of THE BULLETIN of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals; the committees reaffirm their support of ‘A Scholar's Documents.” The three 
committees named above commend Professors Hand and Sanford for the thorough manner in 
which they have exposed the unfair and distorted attacks made on public secondary education by 


Professor Bestor 


An analysis of Professor Bestor's “Reply” is presented belou 











Comments on a Scholar’s Reply 
HAROLD C. HAND 


I SHALL preface my comments by getting squarely before the reader the 
central question and the basic assumptions involved. In his Scientific Monthly 
article and in the manuscript of his address to the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, Professor Bestor either directly or by implication charged the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, the Illinois Curriculum Program, and the supporters of the Prosser 
Resolution (which resolution gave rise to the National Commissicn on Life 
Adjustment Education for Youth) with fostering anti-intellectualism in the 
public secondary schools. The central question to which “A Scholar’s Docu- 
ments” was addressed is whether or not Professor Bestor had shown his charges 
to be true. 

The two assumptions on which the analysis reported in “A Scholar’s Docu- 
ments” was made had to do with the nature of proof and with the obligations 
of a scholar. It was assumed that warrant of accuracy or truth is not to be 
had unless the elementary rules of evidence are recognized and followed. It 
was also assumed that, in every situation in which he publicly lodges serious 
charges against another, a scholar is obligated to honor the elementary rules 
of evidence. 

In “A Scholar’s Documents” we utilized the elementary rules of evidence 
in analyzing the statements made by Professor Bestor in support of his charges 
of anti-intellectualism. The findings yielded by this documented analysis revealed 
that Professor Bestor had either ignored or violated the elementary rules of 
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evidence—that he had permitted himself to ignore significant bodies of pertinent 
context of which he was presumably aware, to draw inferences in respect to anti- 
intellectualism which the ignored context either flatly contradicts or renders 
absurd, to withhold other significant evidence destructive of his charge of 
anti-intellectualism, to misrepresent grossly the situation on which he based 
numerous of his charges of anti-intellectualism, to torture secondary source 
materials while ignoring the equally available primary source, and to distort 
evidence on which he drew to make it appear to support his charges. On the 
basis of this documented analysis, we concluded that Professor Bestor had 
not substantiated his charges of anti-intellectualism. Moreover, by citing docu- 
mentary evidence from sources which he had either ignored or distorted, we 
established the fact that the parties named in Professor Bestor’s indictment are 
actively concerned with the promoting of intellectual training in the schools. 

The first one third of Professor Bestor’s reply is diversionary in character. 
One could scarcely infer from these pages that the central question to which 
“A Scholar’s Documents” was addressed is whether or not his publicly made 
charges of anti-intellectualism had been publicly supported by adequate war- 
rant of truth or accuracy. Instead, the impression he conveys is that the 
central question is whether or not Professor Bestor knows more about the 
Illinois Curriculum Program than he chose to reveal when he lodged his 
charges of anti-intellectualism in his Scientific Monthly article and in the 
manuscript of his address. 

In this part of his reply, Professor Bestor also makes it clear that he does not 
accept the second of our two major assumptions. Instead, he implies that it is 
permissible for a scholar to violate the elementary rules of evidence when pub- 
licly lodging an indictment of malfeasance provided he believes that he has not 
violated these rules in some unpublished, privately circulated document or in 
some other work which he says he will later publish. 

Parenthetically, it appears from other evidence that Professor Bestor does 
not accept our first-named major assumption; namely, that adequate warrant 
of accuracy or truth can be had only if the elementary rules of evidence have 
been honored. Although he has nowhere publicly (or privately, so far as 1 know) 
established his charge of anti-intellectualism, in a recent publication we find 
him speaking of “the alarming anti-intellectualism of so much public educa- 
tion today”! as though this were indeed an established fact. 

But let us return to the diversionary part of Professor Bestor’s reply. “The 
authors of ‘A Scholar’s Documents’ build up their case against me,” he says 
(p. 4), “by the simple but specious device of ignoring the one piece of writing in 
which I undertook to analyze the Illinois Curriculum Program in detail, and 
instead citing two writings in which I merely mentioned the program for pur- 
poses of illustration.” This “one piece of writing” he identifies as a 26-page 


1Bestor, Arthur E., Jr., “On the Education and Certification of Teachers,"’ School and Society, Vol. 
78, No. 2016, Seprember 19, 1953, p. 82. 
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mimeographed document entitled “The Illinois Curriculum Program: A Cri- 
tique.” He asserts that, “The whole argument of Professors Hand and Sanford 
depends upon a studied ignoring of this 26-page mimeographed critique” (p. 3). 
In the preceding paragraph he says of this work that it “constituted my one 
full-length analysis of the Illinois Curriculum Program.” 

Before indicating why we made no public mention of Professor Bestor’s 26- 
page mimeographed work, let us take note of the extent to which it is a “‘full- 
length” and “detailed” analysis of the Illinois Curriculum Program. As we 
pointed out at some length in “A Scholar’s Documents,” the program is made 
up of the six major undertakings given in the left-hand column below. As we 
also observed, had Professor Bestor called attention in his Scientific Monthly 
article to the second and third named of these undertakings all save one of his 
many charges against the program would be seen to be flatly contradicted; the 
single exception here noted is that the items in one of the 20 program studies 
are uneven in character. In the second and third columns below I indicate 
whether or not each of the six major aspects of the program was treated in Pro- 
fessor Bestor’s 26-page mimeographed work and in his Scientific Monthly article. 
And, since he implies that his later 29-page printed work is the published version 


of his mimeographed document, I also include below a content analysis of 


this printed work. 





Major Aspects of Treated in Bestor's Treated in Bestor's Treated in Bestor 
IHinois Curriculum 26-page Mimeo- = Scientific Monthly 9-page Printed 
Program graphed Work? Article’ Work? 

1. Co-operative involvement _ |. Yes 1. Not mentioned 1. Not mentioned 
of professional and lay 
personnel in formulating 

policies 
2. Providing consultants to 2. Not mentioned 2. Not mentioned 2. Not mentioned 


assist local schools in car- 
rying on curricular revi- 
sion projects; over 375 
consultants are thus in- 
volved in about 200 such 


projects 
Sponsoring workshops; 3. Not mentioned 3. Not mentioned 3. Not mentioned 


=) 


about 35,000 professional 
and lay persons have par- 


ticipated in these to date 


4. Attention to school-col- 4. Not mentioned 4. Yes 4. Yes 

lege relations 
5. Issuing of publications 5. 3 of 20 cited 5.5 of 20 cited 5.5 of 20 cited 
6. Development of local 6. Yes 6. Yes 6. Yes 


studies to afford stimula- 


tion likely to issue in cur- 


ricular revision 
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If Professor Bestor means to imply that either his 26-page mimeographed 
document or his later 29-page printed work faithfully represents a “full-length 
analysis of the Illinois Curriculum Program” and that one or the other is “the 
one piece of writing in which I undertook to analyze the Illinois Curriculum 
Program in detail,” it is evident that there are great gaps in his knowledge of it. 
For one who offers himself as a competent critic of the program, his showing is 
something less than impressive. 

Professor Bestor does not, as one might mistakenly infer from his reply, devote 
all of his 26-page mimeugraphed document or all of his printed critique to the 
Illinois Curriculum Program. Of the 26 mimeographed and the 29 printed 
pages in question, fewer than 14 are so devoted in either work. In both docu- 
ments over half of the pages given to the program are spent on but one of 
the more than 20 local studies sponsored by it; this is the same one study that 
Professor Bestor discussed at length in his Scientific Monthly article. With 
but minor exceptions, the same charges in respect to this study are made in 
all three documents, the body of ignored pertinent context is of the same gross 
order in all three instances (see “score card” above), no fewer inferences which 
this ignored body of contextual evidence either flatly contradicts or renders 
absurd are to be found in the two larger than in the briefer work, virtually the 
same evidence destructive of Professor Bestor’s charges was withheld in the 
three documents, and much the same gross misrepresentation of the study 
appears in all three publications. The two quotations from a program source 
which Professor Bestor altered in his Scientific Monthly article, however, he 
accurately and faithfully reproduced in his mimeographed statement. In his 
later printed critique he made no use of these quotations. 

Now let us take note of why we did not make public mention of Professor 
Bestor’s 26-page mimeographed work. The reason is a very simple one: Profes- 
sor Bestor sent it to us as a privileged document—on the upper left face of the 
first page the mimeograph machine had inscribed the following: ‘““Mimeographed 
for private circulation. Not published. Rights of reproduction reserved.” It 
should be noted that, as Professor Bestor indicates in a footnote in his reply, 
our restricted copy was received after he had sent the original to Representative 
Clabaugh; he supplied us with a copy of his covering letter to Mr. Clabaugh 
and with it a copy of this 26-page mimeographed document restrictively 
labelled as indicated in the preceding sentence. 

As part of his charge that we had been derelict in not basing our published 
analysis on this privileged work, Professor Bestor says (p. 3) “That the docu- 
ment was in mimeographed rather than printed form is irrelevant, for one of 
the two writings of mine which they analyzed was also mimeographed and had 
been made available on the campus of the University of Illinois in exactly the 


, 


same manner.” His reference here is to the mimeographed manuscript of his 


address, which we analyzed. When this mimeographed document was supplied 
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to the College of Education, University of Illinois, it was marked on its face 
“For release Mon., Dec. 29, 1952.” It was also quite evidently broadcast to the 
press at the same time. The 26-page mimeographed work which Professor Bestor 
castigates us for not making public was, as we noted above, marked “for private 
circulation” and “rights of reproduction reserved.” Professor Bestor must have 
had a lapse of memory when he wrote that these two mimeographed documents 
“had been made available on the campus . . . in exactly the same manner.” 
Professor Bestor’s 26-page mimeographed piece figures in an interesting bit 
of slight-of-hand which is concealed in one part of his reply. On page 4 Pro- 
fessor Bestor says, ““ Nowhere do they [Hand and Sanford] inform the reader that 
a critique of the Illinois Curriculum Program, more detailed than anything they 
cite, had been prepared by me [reference here is to the privately circulated 26- 
page mimeographed work entitled ‘The Illinois Curriculum Program: A Cri- 
tique”]. If... they were totally unaware of its existence in mimeographed 
form, they could not escape the statement (staring them in the face [refer- 
ence here is to a footnote saying that an unannotated work of unspecified length 
entitled ‘ “Life-Adjustment Education:” A Critique’ was in press] in the mimeo- 
graphed speech of mine which they did analyze) that such a critique was already 


eu 


in the printer’s hands.” By some magic, in these two sentences “The Illinois 
Curriculum Program: A Critique,” a 26-page mimeographed work, becomes 
“ “Life-Adjustment’ Education: A Critique,” a 29-page printed document. No 
copy of the latter work, incidentally, was supplied to us by Professor Bestor 
in advance of publication. For a knowledge of the extent to which the printed 
is in fact the same as the mimeographed document, see the coverage “score card” 
given above. 

We turn now to another item in this diversionary section of Professor Bestor’s 
reply. In scolding us for not having publicly analyzed his privileged 26-page 
mimeographed document, he says (p. 4), that instead we had cited “two writ- 
ings in which I merely mentioned the program for purposes of illustration.” As 
said, one of these two writings was his Scientific Monthly article, four columns 
of which were, as Professor Bestor notes in his reply, “devoted to the Illinois 
Curriculum Program” (p. 4). A word count of that portion of this article 
which Professor Bestor gave to the Illinois Curriculum Program yields in the 
close neighborhood of 1,600 words. This seems to go somewhat beyond the 


point of “mere mention” which he alleges. 

When Professor Bestor prepared the manuscript of his address to the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, he quite evidently did not believe that what he had 
said about the program in his Scientific Monthly piece constituted but “mere 
mention” of it. In objecting to our inclusion of a passage from the manuscript 
of his speech, Professor Bestor asserts (p. 4) that we should have gone instead 
to “articles published elsewhere” where he had dealt with the program “at 
greater length,” and observes that this assertion was documented in the manu- 
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script of his address by a footnote reference to these more extensive works. In 
warrant of this claim, Professor Bestor says the footnote in question read: “See 

‘“Life-Adjustment” Education: A Critique,’ American Association of 
University Professors, in press.” The marks of ellipsis make it clear that Professor 
Bestor had referred his listeners to one or more other “greater length” works 
from his pen. When one goes to the manuscript of Professor Bestor’s address, 
what he encounters in lieu of these marks of ellipsis is but one title, that of the 


Scientific Monthly article which we analyzed in “A Scholar’s Documents.” 


What was analyzed in “A Scholar’s Documents,” then, was, in addition to 
the manuscript of his speech to the American Historical Association, the only 
other available public document by Professor Bestor to which he felt that 
attention should be directed so far as the Illinois Curriculum Program is 
concerned. 

In his speech manuscript Professor Bestor made certain charges in respect 
to one of the studies sponsored by the program, but since these were given in 
much greater detail in his Scientific Monthly article, we based our analysis of 


his statements in respect to these charges upon the latter work. 


What, in respect to the Illinois Curriculum Program, was analyzed from the 
manuscript of his speech was an allegation there made in respect to a book 
which the program had published. In his reply Professor Bestor asserts (p. 4) 
that this was but a “brief” passage “torn out of context.” The passage analyzed 
was a complete paragraph of nearly 150 words—scarcely what one would call 
“brief”—which contained what he had publicly said, and so far as I know all 
that he had anywhere publicly said about the said book. 


This book Professor Bestor offered in evidence “of what the educators mean 
when they propose to bring the great problems of public life down to the level 
of ‘Life-Adjustment’ education.” As indicative of “what the educators mean,” 
Professor Bestor selected but one from among the many hundreds of suggestions 
for classroom practice given in this work. When the point at issue is what the 
educators mean, when a designated book written by them is offered in evidence 
of what they mean, and when an item is selected from that book typifying 
what meaning the educators are attempting to convey, the context pertinent 
to a scrutiny of the item selected for this purpose is obviously the total content 
of the volume whose meaning it is alleged to indicate. The scrutiny of this con- 
text which was reported in “A Scholar’s Documents” made it only too clear 
that Professor Bestor had selected an item which was anything but representative 
of the total content of the volume, hence anything but representative of “what 
the educators mean.” Parenthetically, the unrepresentative item thus selected 
by him had to do with a suggestion for helping pupils resolve their problems 
of dating under the trying conditions of mobilization for national defense. This 


suggestion Professor Bestor derided as ridiculous, an ex-cathedra point of view 
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which is apparently not shared by the chairman of the department of sociology 
in a midwestern university. 

As said, Professor Bestor alleges in his reply that we had ignored the context 
pertinent to a proper treatment of the passage in which the dubious business 
just noted is to be found. It is apparently his contention that the appropriate 
context is to be found, not in the total content of the book whose meaning 
the item selected was purported by him to typify, but in a magazine article 
which he had written which was not published until some weeks after “A 
Scholar’s Documents” had gone to press. 

At a later point in his reply (p. 5), Professor Bestor returns to our analysis 
of the said cited paragraph. After stating that the authors of “A Scholar's 
Documents” “object” that the single item he had selected is “‘unrepresentative,” 
he said “I do not consider it so.” To gain a representative knowledge, one looks 
only at what is “novel” about the whole, he argues. Obviously, to gain such 
a knowledge one must look both at what is and what is not “novel” about the 
whole, and do so in the proportion to which each is characteristic of that 
whole. This Professor Bestor did not do. 

In addition to charging that it was “unscrupulous” not to have made public 
his privately circulated mimeographed work, Professor Bestor charges us with 
malfeasance in respect to our analysis of the two of his public documents 
which were scrutinized. In warrant of this alleged wrong-doing he quoted 
(p. 2) the following two sentences from “A Scholar’s Documents”: “It would 
seem that Professor Bestor had not looked at much of the work of the Illinois 
Curriculum Program. By his statements he shows that he had made no attempt 
to check what was going on throughout the state either by reading the descrip- 
tive material, visiting projects, attending workshops, or asking the people 
directly concerned.” 

Before I deal with Professor Bestor’s contentions in respect to this quota- 
tion, let me do what he failed to do; namely, put it in context. In his Scientific 
Monthly piece, Professor Bestor promised his readers that he would “look care- 
fully at the curricular revision that is going on in the high schools of Illinois,” 
an undertaking which he correctly associated with the Illinois Secondary-School 
Curriculum Program (by official change of title, now known as the Illinois 
Curriculum Program).* Professor Bestor then proceeded to deal with but one 
of its more than 20 studies and to make brief mention of but one aspect of its 
work in respect to school-college relations. To call attention to the nature and 
amount of significant contextual evidence which Professor Bestor had ignored 
while promising “to look carefully at the curricular revision that is going on 
in the high schools of Illinois,” we devoted over two pages of fine print to the 


2Lowrie, Samuel, “Dating, A Neglected Field of Study," Marriage and Family Life, Vol. 10, 1948, 


pp. 90-91 
Bestor, Arthur E., Jr., ““Aimlessmess in Education,’ Scientific Monthly, Vol. LXXV, No. 2, August, 
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giving of a skeleton outline of the principal activities of the Illinois Curricu- 
lum Program. As we proceeded with this enumeration, we took note in every 
instance of whether or not it had been taken into account—as by definition, 


it would have to be to “look carefully” as he had promised—by Professor Bestor. 


The result of this inquiry was summarized in the following paragraph: 

With this bare outline of the six principal activities of the Illinois Curriculum Program 
before him, the reader can see how extensively Professor Bestor ignored the important 
matter of context when he promised to “look carefully at the curricular revision that 
going on in the high schools of Illinois In summary, he made no mention of the state 
wide body advisory to the Illinois Curriculum Program. He said nothing about the 
consultants are 


j 


numerous curriculum projects [about 200] with which well over 35 
assisting. He ignored the workshops which thousands [about 35,000] of teachers, ad 


ministrators, school board members, and PTA leaders have attended. He took note of 
only a few of the program's many publications [5 out of 20]. As we shall point out 
later, he made but a fleeting reference to its work in respect to school-college relations 


He ignored the Holding Power Study, the Participation in Extra-Class Activities Study, 


the Hidden Tuition Costs Study, the Guidance Study, and the approximate score of 
Local Area Consensus Studies. He distorted the publication of the National Security 
Study, as we have seen. Only the Follow-Up Study received his extended attention. It 
would seem that Professor Bestor had not looked at much of the work of the Illinois 
Curriculum Program. By his statements he shows that he had made no attempt to check 
what was going on throughout the state by reading the descriptive material, visiting 
projects, attending workshops, or asking the people directly involved.‘ 

It will be observed that it is the last two sentences in this summarizing para- 
graph that Professor Bestor quoted in his reply to substantiate the allegation 
that he had been dealt with unscrupulously. When the context of the summariz- 
ing paragraph in which it appears is made known, it is evident that the first of the 
two sentences of which Professor Bestor complains is in fact an understatement; 
when the statements which he offered in satisfaction of his promise “to look 
carefully” are checked against even a skeleton outline of the work of the 
Illinois Curriculum Program, it would indeed seem that Professor Bestor had 
not looked at much of this work. 

Professor Bestor concedes in his reply that he has never visited any of the 
scores of workshops which have been held or any of the approximately 200 
curricular revision projects which are under way. He claims, however, that he 
has checked with two persons who are directly involved, and implies that he 
has read widely among the descriptive materials. Let us now examine the 
factual evidence which Professor Bestor offers in support of these contentions. 

As note is taken of Professor Bestor’s contentions in respect to this second 
sentence, let us keep in mind that “A Scholar’s Documents” purports to analyze 
but the two named documents in which Professor Bestor had publicly stated 
his charges—a fact which Professor Bestor seems to have overlooked in his reply. 


As said, in one of these documents Professor Bestor promised his readers a “‘care- 


4Hand, Harold C.; Sanford, Charles W.; and others, “‘A Scholar's Documents,” Bulletin of the National 


Association of Secondary-School Principals, Vol. XXXVII, No. 194, April, 1953, pp. 477-4 
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ful look at the curricular revision that is going on in the high schools of Illinois,” 
then proceeded to ignore completely most of the context necessary for such a 
scrutiny. In analyzing what Professor Bestor had done or failed to do in the 
document cited, we observed that he there made mention of but one of the 
more than 20 local studies. This, Professor Bestor argues, is “unscrupulous” 
because he had cited five of these studies in his privileged mimeographed docu- 
ment. Professor Bestor in effect accuses us of saying in “A Scholar’s Docu- 
ments” that at no time or place had he ever made mention of the five studies 
in question. This we neither said nor implied, as even a cursory reading of the 


pertinent portion of our analysis will clearly indicate. 


Professor Bestor notes that there has been an exchange of letters. If by his 
statement that “Throughout this correspondence I made it clear that I was 
looking into the various aspects of the program,” Professor Bestor intends to 
imply that he inquired about any save the first of the six named aspects for 
which he was not duly credited in “A Scholar’s Document,” the correspondence 
will not bear him out. 

In his reply Professor Bestor implies that he has read widely among the 
materials descriptive of the Illinois Curriculum Program. In “A Scholar’s 
Documents” we noted that in the two documents there analyzed he had quoted 
briefly from fewer than a third of its major publications. In his reply Professor 
Bestor said that our “calumnious assertion . . . is disproved by the fact that 
no less than 27 footnotes in the mimeographed critique [his privileged 26-page 
work] are citations to publications of the Illinois Curriculum Program” (p. 4). 
This is very impressive until one consults the document in question and discovers 
that the 27 references are all to one or the other of but three publications, 
and that these three titles are among the few works for which we had been 


able to give Professor Bestor credit in ““A Scholar’s Documents.” 


This takes us to Professor Bestor’s explanations in regard to the two quota- 
tions from a program source which he altered. In respect to one of the two 
instances in question he says (p. 7), “I omitted a clause from an extraordinarily 
contorted sentence, indicating clearly by the customary marks of elision that I 
had done so.” Here in full is the “extraordinarily contorted sentence” in ques- 
tion: “If, on the other hand, such a concensus does not exist, it is apparent that 
the data afforded by the other questionnaires, if strongly indicative that the 
need exists but is not being adequately met, will afford the basis for engendering 
the requisite consensus.” Professor Bestor “improved” this sentence by substi- 
tuting the usual marks of ellipsis for the crucially significant qualifying clause, 
“if strongly indicative that the need exists but is not being adequately met.” 
Professor Bestor did not in any way indicate what word or words he had seen 
fit to delete; he gave only the customary marks of ellipsis. This “improved” 
quotation Professor Bestor offered in support of his charge that the study in 
question is “a cynical effort to manipulate public opinion.” If, as his altered 
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quotation clearly implies, “the other questionnaires” are so rigged that the very 
data they afford are certain to coerce public opinion, the study in which these 
instruments are utilized would indeed constitute “a cynical effort to manipulate 
public opinion.”” But if, as Professor Bestor’s modification concealed from his 
readers, the data in question are compulsive only if they are “‘strongly indicative 
that the need exists but is not being adequately met,” there is obviously no basis 
here for the “cynical manipulation” charge. All this, of course, is simply to say 
that Professor Bestor’s deletion of the all-important qualifying clause consti- 
tutes a gross distortion of the study he was discussing.® 

In his related complaint, Professor Bestor argues that his de-emphasis of the 
words “understanding support” was quite immaterial in another quotation which 
he offered in substantiation of his “cynical manipulation” charge. In this part 
of his reply, Professor Bestor says (p. 7) that “In one instance I altered two 
words from italic to roman, stating clearly in the footnote that I had done so.” 
Here in full is the pertinent footnote: “8. Ibid., 10 (Italics omitted).”® This 
footnote gives no indication of what word or words Professor Bestor saw fit 
to de-emphasize; much less does it “clearly state” that he had taken the 
authors’ accent from precisely the two words in the quotation most destructive 
of his charge in respect to “cynical manipulation.” Obviously, if the emphasis 
is on understanding support such a charge is groundless. Professor Bestor’s 
deliberate “softening” of the words in question can only be regarded as a 
species of distortion. 

Let us now turn our attention to Professor Bestor’s comments in respect to 
our analysis of his statements in respect to the Prosser Resolution. Here Pro- 
fessor Bestor (p. 7) takes us to task for appealing to appropriate scholarly 
authority. Let us briefly review this situation. In “A Scholar’s Documents” 
we called attention to the fact that the diagnosis given in the Prosser Resolution 
and that set down by the Harvard Committee are almost identical. Of the 
former, in one of the documents analyzed in “A Scholar’s Documents,” Pro- 
fessor Bestor said in part: 

[It] declares invalid most of the assumptions that have underlain American de- 
mocracy Did they [the “life-adjustments” educators] ask the opinion of psychologists 
on the validity of their inferences concerning the intelligence of the American people 
as a whole? Did they ask scholars and scientists to comment on the consequences of 
repudiating intellectual purposes in the schools? ... A bunch of crackpots, you will say 

The end result of programs like these is a most virulent anti-intellectualism in the 
public schools.7 

Professor Bestor offered no factual evidence in support of his contentions 
that the diagnosis in question “declares invalid most of the assumptions which 
have underlain American democracy” and that “The end result of programs 


5See Hand, Sanford, and others, ibid., pp. 481-2, and Bestor, ““Aimlessness in Education,”’ op. cit 


p. 116 

6Bestor, op. cit., p. 116 

TBestor, Arthur E., Jr., ““Anti-intellecrualism in the Schools: A Challenge to Scholars."’ Address, mimeo 
graphed copy marked for press release on December 29, 1952. Pp. 14, 15, 1é 
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like these is a most virulent anti-intellectualism in the public schools.” Instead, 
they were given on the basis of his authority as a scholar in the field of history. 
That Professor Bestor was confident that an appeal to the authority of the 
generality of scholars and scientists would yield the same unfavorable verdict, 
and that he believed such an appeal should be made are clearly implied by his 
question, “Did they ask scholars and scientists to comment . . .?” And when he 
asked whether or not the educators had solicited “the opinion of psychologists 
on the validity of their inferences concerning the intelligence of the American 
people . . .” Professor Bestor made clear his belief that the question raised 
should be answered by appeal to appropriate scholarly authority. 

As we have just seen, Professor Bestor was very much in favor of appeal 
to appropriate scholarly authority at the time of his address to the American 
Historical Association. At the time he penned his reply to “A Scholar’s Docu- 
ments,” however, he professed to be shocked by the fact that such an appeal 
had been made in this work (see page 7 of his reply). When the reader is 
reminded of what we did in this respect in “A Scholar’s Documents,” the rea- 
son for Professor Bestor’s seeming change of heart may be apparent. 

In “A Scholar’s Documents,” after establishing that the diagnosis offered in 
the Prosser Resolution is almost identical to that given by the Harvard Com- 
mittee, and after taking note of Professor Bestor’s comments in respect to the 
former, we made our appeal to appropriate scholarly authority. Apropos of 
Professor Bestor’s assertions that the diagnosis offered in the Prosser Resolution 
“declares invalid most of the assumptions that have underlain American democ- 
racy” and that “The end result of programs like these is a most virulent anti- 
intellectualism in the public schools,” we called attention to the fact that a 
majority of the authors of an almost identical diagnosis were renowned Harvard 
scholars and scientists. We then gave it as our belief that men of such high 
scholarly standing would never lend their names to any work which “declares 
invalid most of the assumptions that have underlain American democracy” 
or affirm any program which they believed would issue in “virulent anti- 
intellectualism in the public schools.’”* As said, our appeal to appropriate 
scholarly authority Professor Bestor declared to be improper—in his own words 
it was “extraordinary and far-fetched.” Having presented the facts, we invite 
the reader to judge its propriety and its pertinence for himself. 

Professor Bestor also objects (p. 8) to our comments in respect to his dubious 
use of educational statistics. Our major criticism was in connection with the 
conclusion which Professor Bestor drew from the statistics he had quoted. He 
reasoned that, since from nine to thirteen times as much money is now being 
spent on public education, “there has been an alarming decline in the efficiency 
of public school instruction” unless the achievement of the average pupil today 
is not “several times as great” instead of “only somewhat greater” than the 


*See Hand, Sanford, and others, op. cit., pp. 465-6. 
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average for 1870. He had earlier made it clear that it was the high schools he 
was criticizing. Our objection to Professor Bestor’s “reasoning” was that it is 
necessarily based on the grossly erroneous assumption that there are today 
simply about 70 times as many high-school pupils of the same level of learning 
ability as there were in 1870. We based this objection on the finding of the 
Harvard Committee that present-day high schools are called upon to serve 
“masses of students of every conceivable shade of intelligence, background, 


means, interest, and expectation” in contrast to the “fairly homogeneous group, 
on the whole, of children of well-to-do families looking forward to the learned 
professions or to leadership in politics or trade” who typically attended the 
high school of 1870. Perhaps the introducing of this evidence is one of the 


unnamed “‘irrelevancies” which Professor Bestor had in mind in his reply. 


On page 8 of his reply, Professor Bestor makes a claim which cannot be 
squared with a statement made by him in one of the documents analyzed in 
“A Scholar’s Documents.” Reference here is to his use of a secondary rather 
than the equally available primary source in respect to the Educational Policies 
Commission. In his reply Professor Bestor claims that his purpose in drawing 
upon the National Association of Secondary-School Principals’ Planning for All 
American Youth, which he agrees is a secondary source in respect to the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, was “to show what was in the minds of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals and what kind of educational theory 
was being circulated to the public under its auspices.”” No one could be expected 
to infer only this from the statement by which Professor Bestor introduced 
the quotation in question to his audience: “It is a formulation,” he said, 
“endorsed by the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association and by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals.” 
At no other point in his discussion of this quotation did he again mention or in 
any way make reference to either of these two organizations. The only per- 
missible inference one can draw from what he wrote is that he was at least as 


” 


much interested “in what was in the minds” of the Educational Policies Com- 


mission as he was in the views of the other organization. 


Even more than when “A Scholar’s Documents” was written, I am convinced 
that the future well-being of the public schools is contingent upon the establish- 
ing of mutual understanding and confidence between the scholars and the edu- 
cationists. The exchange just concluded in which Professor Bestor and I have 
figured seems to me to be unfortunate in that it can do little to engender this 
understanding and confidence. It is my belief that faulty communication lies 
at the root of our difficulty. I am convinced that had we both been less dere- 
lict in much earlier establishing and keeping open the channels of communication, 
the occasion for our unfortunate exchange would never have arisen. 


9Bestor, Address, op. cit., pp. +7 




















Schools Face the Delinquency Problem 
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l. INTRODUCTION TO THE PROBLEM 


| delinquency is on the up-swing. In 1952 young people under 
eighteen years of age committed 53 per cent of the nation’s auto thefts, 48 per 
cent of all burglaries, 15 per cent of rapes, 4 per cent of homicide violations, and 
§ per cent of the aggravated assaults. During this same year, it was estimated 
that almost 400,000 boys and girls were brought to the attention of the juvenile 
courts in this country because of delinquent behavior.' A much greater number 
was dealt with by the police without being referred to juvenile courts, and no 


one knows how many delinquents escaped the attention of legal authorities. 


Delinquency Control Has Become a Serious Problem 


Statistics collected by the Children’s Bureau, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, indicate that the number of youth appearing before juvenile 
courts reporting to the Children’s Bureau increased 29 per cent from 1948 to 
1952. During the same period, the population of children in the ten- to seven- 
teen-age bracket, in which the vast majority of delinquent youth is found, 
increased only 6 per cent. 

Reliable studies of population trends show that this critical age group will 
increase by about 40 per cent between 1952 and 1960. It is apparent that an 
upward spiraling rate of delinquency occurrence applied to a rapidly expanding 
population will produce devastating effects upon our social and moral structure, 
to say nothing of its impact upon our national economy. That immediate steps 
should be taken to prevent, combat, and control the delinquency of youth 


seems to be an obvious conclusion. 


These figures are taken from Some Facts About Juwenile Delinquency (1953) and other recent informa 


tion of the Children's Bureau 
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Who Are the De lingue nts? 


While it is easy to talk about delinquency in terms of the number and character 
of offenses that are committed, it is more difficult to describe or define a delin- 
quent child. Since this article is to deal with delinquent and maladjusted chil- 
dren and the services that may be provided for them, it seems important first to 
consider what we mean by the term, “juvenile delinquent.” In order to do 


that it is necessary to review a few psychological findings 


First, we must recognize that all children have certain basic needs. Many 
authorities have listed these needs with certain variations, depending upon their 
point of view. The physical needs have to do with nutrition and certain neces 
sary physical comforts and activities. The psychological needs include affection, 


belonging, independence, social approval, self-esteem, and creative achievement 


It is important to recognize that, somehow or other, every child will attempt 
to satisfy his basic needs. If he is thwarted in doing so, he will attempt to pro- 
tect himself against frustrating experiences. The most commonly identified 
response to frustration is over-aggression. However, many children protect 
themselves from frustrations by retreating into seclusiveness or by avoiding 


conflicts. 


The overly aggressive child very often is tabbed with a “‘delinquent”’ label 
since his aggressiveness is frequently expressed in ‘‘truanting,” stealing, fighting, 
and generally perverse and obnoxious behavior. His attitudes toward adults and 
the adult world may best be described as “‘hostile.”” However, we sometimes 
fail to recognize that the withdrawn child is maladjusted, too. Of course, in 
extreme instances when withdrawal is expressed in negativism, extreme fears, 
or simulated illnesses, we recognize these children as “‘neurotics.” It is most 
important to understand that both the overly aggressive and the withdrawn 
child are maladjusted and socially ineficient. As a matter of fact, they may 
both be delinquency risks. It is hardly uncommon for the erstwhile sweet and 
compliant child to explode suddenly into serious anti-social behavior. In explor- 
ing the ways in which teachers and other school personnel can contribute 
toward delinquency control and prevention, it is probably necessary to con- 


sider the broad scope of children’s personal and social maladjustments 


Conduct and attitudes that give clues to underlying personal-social malad- 
justments are often referred to as “symptomatic behavior.” It is doubtful if 
our present knowledge of symptomatic behavior is such that we can predict 
reliably which children displaying deviating behavior will become actual delin 
quents. For example, some children who indulge in petty thievery in early child- 
hood may develop neurotic behavior, others may wind up as recognized delin- 
quents, and that vast majority may resolve their problems and become neither 
neurotic nor delinquent. For this reason, it is important that all symptomatic 


behavior that is indicative of inadequate social adjustment or insufficient per- 
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sonal control should be regarded as implying a need for further study and 
positive action. 

In discussing preventive programs, we must recognize that it is important 
to deal with all evidences of deviating behavior but that it is often difficult 
to predict the occurrence of delinquency on the basis of early recognized be- 
havior symptoms. Nevertheless, a certain number of children who have been 
regarded as maladjusted in early childhood will eventually be stamped as 
“juvenile delinquents.” Perhaps the chief distinction between those pupils 
who are considered to be maladjusted and those who are known as delinquents 
may be that the delinquents have been identified through legal action. This 
usually results from referral to a juvenile court or apprehension by police authori- 
ties for behavior that is in violation of the law or that may be interpreted as 
incorrigibility. 

An additional differentiating factor may be the frequent repetition of aggres- 
sive offenses. Some young offenders escape apprehension entirely or over a 
long period of time. These children must be provided the same services as those 
for adjudicated offenders, for their needs are hardly different from those of chil- 


dren who have been recognized legally as delinquents. 


7 he Role of the Sc hools 


The schools are in a strategic position to accept a positive role in delinquency 
prevention and control, for their pupils include nearly all the children in the 
critical ten- to seventeen-age bracket. Their teachers have the opportunity to 
affect the attitudes and behavior of ycuth second only to parents and members 
of peer groups. To a great extent much has already been done by educators to 
take advantage of their opportunities for building better citizens. 

Modern educational practice is planned to contribute to the development of 
character and citizenship, for the curricula and conduct of most classrooms 
are pointed toward effective living in modern society. Much of school learning 
is centered about knowledge of the community, the state, and the nation, 
their institutions and rules of conduct. 

Then, too, the transfer of the child from his home, where he has usually 
led an individual or small-group existence, to the school, where he becomes a 
member of a larger society, is in itself a socializing experience. One of the most 
important things he must learn is to modify his individual demands and interests 
in order to fit into a social pattern. And the rules of child society are often 
more rigid and demanding than those of the adult community. 

While educators have recognized fully the importance of social adaptations, 
they have also been concerned about the individual needs of children. In recent 
years we have heard much about “child-centered” education. What this means 
is that individual differences in abilities, interests, and personality patterns are 


considered in planning learning experiences. For the child must be able not 
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only to adjust to a group; but also to develop all of his individual assets that 
are acceptable in modern society. Schools have made much progress in providing 
for individual differences. 

To the above emphases schools have added, in many instances, specialized 
services that contribute toward growth in citizenship. Attendance supervision 
in many schools has changed from policing to social services, involving no small 
degree of intelligent and effective case work. Visiting teacher and school social- 
work services have been widely established, and psychological and psychiatric 
personnel are employed in a considerable number of school systems. In other 
instances close relationships have been effected among the schools, community 
child guidance clinics, and other agencies concerned with youth welfare pro- 
grams.* The purposes of these services have been twofold. First, the findings 
of the specialized personnel may be interpreted to teachers, and, therefore, 
translated into better educational programs for all children; and second, the 
specialists may often give the necessary direct services to the children with 
whom they deal. 

An additional development in the schools that has contributed to their effec- 
tiveness as character building agencies has been the recent importance attached 
to parent and community participation in educational planning. In many 
schools, means have been provided for teachers and parents to understand and 
work closely with each other. As a matter of fact, in few other situations do 
parents and others who vitally affect the lives of their children have such 
frequent opportunities to plan together for the effective development of boys 


and girls. 


Further Progress ls Needed 


It would be quite unrealistic to assume that progress already made has pro- 
vided a totally effective or final solution to the problems of juvenile delinquency. 
The statistics already cited would belie that point of view. Nevertheless, the 
evident increase in juvenile delinquency does not necessarily reflect adversely 
on the progress that has been made. No one knows how much worse the delin- 
quency problem might have been had not certain school services been made 
available to youth within the past few years or if the program of many schools 
had not been directed toward meeting the problems of youth. Then, too, it 
is probable that the overcrowding of many schools, due to mounting increases 
in enrollment, the shortage of classroom teachers, and the unavailability of 
specialized guidance personnel have cut deeply into the planning of many 
schools for more effective services. 

It does seem important, however, to consider how the services of the schools 
may be further strengthened to meet the increasing problems of young people. 


2See report of Prince Georges County Mental Health Clinic, Identification of Maladjusted School Chil 
dren, Public Health Monograph N 7. Washington 25, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1952 
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It is quite probable that the rising rate of delinquency is a product of the times 
in which we live. The uncertainties and instabilities of an upset world—par- 
ticularly before, during, and after a war—are usually reflected in the occurrence 
of serious youth problems. At these times youth need more than ever the strong 
support of community programs. Delinquency prevention must include a 
strengthening of all services to boys and girls, including those of the school, 
the home, the church, community agencies, the state, and the nation. 

The purpose of this article is to consider how school programs can be 
strengthened to serve youth in quandaries. It will deal with the prevention of 
delinquency by improving the total educational program. But, because many 
children have unusual problems and need additional services, it will be particu- 
larly concerned with the special services that may be provided by the school for 
children who have adopted patterns of delinquent behavior. 


Il. DEALING WITH DELINQUENTS IN THE SCHOOLS 


Emergency Problems Must Be Met 


While improved school programs should be effective in reducing delinquency 
over a long period of time, educators are confronted with emergency problems 
that must be faced now. The first important problem that will be explored 
in this article concerns the responsibilities of the schools for dealing with the 
almost 400,000 youth who, it is predicted, will appear before the juvenile 
courts and perhaps an even larger number whose observable delinquency ten- 


dencies indicate probable adjudication in the near future. 


Our Attitudes Toward Children’s Conduct Are lmportant 


An important step in identifying young delinquents involves our interpre- 
tation of delinquent conduct. Delinquency and the determination of delinquent 
conduct depend to a great extent upon the adult’s concept of acceptable 
behavior. Adults are prone to be critical of the conduct of youth. In com- 
menting upon the conduct of young people 2,000 years ago, Socrates is said 
to have remarked: 

“The children now love luxury; they have bad manners, contempt for 
authority, they show disrespect for their elders and love chatter in place of 
exercise. They no longer rise when elders enter the room. They contradict their 
parents, chatter before company, gobble up dainties at the table, cross their 


legs, and tyrannize over their teachers.” 

These remarks have been paraphrased by more modern critics many times. 
They lead us to the conclusion that much of what is considered socially unde- 
sirable behavior may be the result of the normal process of growing up. 

Adult concepts of unacceptable conduct vary in individual adults, in dif- 
ferent strata of society, or in different cultural groups. Aggressive behavior may 
be regarded by one adult as symptomatic of temporary adolescent assertiveness; 
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by another, as open defiance of authority. In one social setting it may be ob- 
noxious; in another it may be an accepted pattern of social behavior. Or again, 
it may be behavior that is approved when performed by adults, but considered 
as delinquent when indulged in by children. 

The implication for teachers and other educational personnel seems to be 
that any irritating youthful conduct must be studied objectively in terms of all 
that can be learned about its causes, the social scene from which the offender 
comes, and the attitudes of the observer. Any other approach to the interpre- 
tation of behavior can only result in arbitrary and unrealistic judgments. A 
psychiatrist has indicated that the most desirable adult attitude toward unaccept- 
able conduct must be based upon a realization that, through his conduct, the 
delinquent child is telling us what is wrong in our social structure, our schools, 
and our attitudes toward youth. 

The foregoing discussion is not intended to imply that delinquency does 
not exist except in the minds of adults. It is important for society to adopt 
standards of conduct, and, when an individual, juvenile, or adult, consistently 


violates the accepted standards, to consider him a delinquent member of society. 


Determining the Responsibilities of School and Other Community Agencies 


One of the questions often raised in regard to establishing programs for 
delinquent pupils concerns the location of responsibility for services to indi- 
vidual children. Under what circumstances does the school accept the major 
responsibility for the total rehabilitation program, and when does the school 
become a participant in a program planned and directed by another community 
agency? The delinquent youth with whom the schools deal may be grouped 
into four general categories: 

1. Pupils whose behavior symptoms have been identified by school personnel but 
which have not been recognized by other agencies. 


Pupils whose behavior symptoms have been recognized initially by other non-legal 


community agencies and who are being assisted through the services of those agencies 

3. Pupils whose behavior has led to referral to the juvenile court and who are on 
official or unofficial probation. 

4. Children who have been returned under supervision to the local community from 
institutional schools for delinquent and maladjusted youth. 

In dealing with pupils whose symptomatic behavior has been recognized first 
by teachers and specialized school guidance personnel, the schools will necessarily 
become responsible for planning treatment programs. These may sometimes be 
carried out entirely through school resources—particularly if the maladjustment 
is primarily educational or if the pupil and his family are responsive to the teacher 
or other school personnel. Nevertheless, in many instances the school must act 
as a transferring agency, referring the child and his parents to other community 


resources offering intensive therapy or situational adjustments beyond the scope 
of the school. In these instances, the school personnel accept responsibility for 
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making the necessary adjustments in the school situation and for marshalling 
the other community resources for the rehabilitation of the maladjusted pupil. 

While it is recognized that many maladjusted and disturbed children and 
their families need the services of community agencies, it is probable that efforts 
on the part of school personnel to secure community guidance and social work 
assistance will be met with discouragement in some instances. Such services 
are non-existent in some communities and inadequate to meet the demands made 
upon them in others. Many agencies find it necessary to maintain long waiting 
lists for prospective clients. Under such circumstances it will be important 
for school personnel to fill in the gaps temporarily and to provide the best pos- 
sible diagnostic and counseling services within the limitations of specialized 
personnel and classroom teachers. 

Even when other community services have been put into action, the adjustive 
facilities of the schools may necessarily continue to play an important role. Chil- 
dren who are being treated in clinics or whose parents may be receiving assistance 
from family guidance agencies may often require additional school services. In 
such instances it is important for school and agency personnel to work as a team. 

For pupils in the last three categories, responsibilities for prescribing treat- 
ment programs are already fixed upon non-school personnel—clinicians, social 
workers, probation or parole officers. Nevertheless, the co-operation of school 
personnel in total rehabilitative services will be extremely important in most 
instances. The school guidance workers may need to accept an interpretative 
role in helping teachers understand the findings and recommendations of other 
agencies. Curricula may need to be modified and placements in suitable schools 
and classes effected. In some cases the teacher, counselor, or specialized guidance 
worker may become an active agent in the treatment program. The acceptance 
of these responsibilities must involve a team-work approach on the part of per- 
sonnel within the schools and between the schools and other agencies dealing 


with delinquent youth. 


Many Types of Services May Be Developed 
Identif ying and describing the potential delinquent is the role of the teacher. 


It is unlikely that all schools can or should develop the same type program for 
assisting delinquent and maladjusted youth. The social and cultural character- 
istics of various communities and the differences in the educational programs 
maintained in their local schools will demand varying kinds of services for 
dealing with severely maladjusted children. In many rural areas specialized 
school personnel will not be available; in other areas of scattered population a 
limited amount of specialized service may be available on a multiple-district or 
county-wide basis. Large communities may provide visiting-teacher, psycho- 
logical, and even psychiatric services, together with specialized instructional 
programs for severely maladjusted children. Nevertheless, in every school there 
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may be developed ways for identifying delinquent and potentially delinquent 
youth. 

The initial identification of delinquent youth will often be made by class- 
room teichers. When the teacher’s observations indicate the existence of a 
critical situation, or when the pupil’s aggressive behavior continues over a 
long period of time, the problem will require the assistance of specialized per- 
sonnel who are thoroughly trained in the evaluation of children’s behavior. 
The use of especially adapted instruments for measuring intellectual and emo- 
tional deviations, of projective tests, and of thorough-going case-study pro- 
cedures plays an important part in indicating delinquency trends and treatment 
procedures. These require the services of clinical specialists. The teacher’s role 
in identifying the potentially delinquent child must involve her as an inter- 
preter of the child and his problems to the clinicians and other pupil personnel 
specialists. 

It is very important in referring the severely maladjusted pupil for clinical 
study that as much pertinent information as it is possible to assemble be clearly 
stated and made available to the clinical staff. This will include school records 
and history, statements of health problems, family and environmental factors, 
as well as the teacher’s observations of the child’s attitudes and behavior. Infor- 
mation must be specific. For example, it is not enough to describe the behavior 
symptoms as “stealing,” “refusing to co-operate,” “has been caught in acts 
of vandalism,” or “poor scholarship.” If the critical behavior is “stealing,” an 
explanation of the incidents of stealing and the circumstances under which they 
occurred are important. If he “refuses to co-operate,” an explanation of the 
manner in which he displays his unwillingness to work with others should be 
detailed. “Acts of vandalism” are important only when the clinician knows the 
frequency of occurrence and the nature of the destructive acts. “Poor scholar- 
ship” must be interpreted in terms of specific subjects and classes and the pupil’s 
measured scholastic aptitudes and interests. 

Much of the information about the behavior patterns of severely maladjusted 
and delinquent youth may be in the nature of anecdotal records, but teachers 
also find it helpful to use a form for making referrals. Well-adapted forms 
serve as guides for determining how much and what type of information is 
desirable. Many such fc ms have been developed for this purpose. 


Specialized Guidance and Clinical Services 

The identification of problems leads to the next step—finding their solutions. 
Many schools provide a variety of specialized guidance and clinical services 
for the assistance of children with unusual adjustive problems. At least 60 per 
cent of all public school pupils have access to specialists in certain phases of 
pupil personnel work. Since these specialists frequently contribute much to the 
teacher’s knowledge of children’s problems, in addition to dealing directly with 
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the children themselves, it is important for all teachers to know these pupil per- 
sonnei workers, their functions, and how their help may be obtained. 


The Counselor—The most frequently found guidance specialist is the full- or 
part-time counselor who is often a member of the secondary-school staff. The 
counselor—also known as an adviser or dean—is usually responsible for indi- 
vidual guidance relative to educational, vocational, and personal problems. 
These usually include infractions of regulations, poor attendance, and otherwise 
unacceptable conduct. The counselor must have a thorough understanding of 
child growth and development, know how to administer and interpret tests, 
be well informed about vocational and educational opportunities, and have spe- 
cial competencies and skills for counseling pupils faced with serious learning, 
vocational, or personal problems. 


One aspect of the guidance program which often provides assistance to the 
delinquency-prone pupil is that of job placement. Since economic factors are 
frequently one cause of delinquent conduct, financial security through part- 
time employment is often an essential consideration in the rehabilitation of 
delinquent youth. When work experiences are related to school activities, the 
job-placement program provides realistic learning opportunities. A number 
of schools have provided employment counselors. Most of these counselors work 
with any children in need of part-time employment, but in some instances the 
employment counselor may work directly with maladjusted children. He con- 
tributes much to the direct treatment of delinquent youth. A program of this 
type is maintained by the Lincoln, Nebraska, Public Schools. 


Lincoln, Nebraska—A Work-School Program for Maladjusted Junior High- 
School Pupils—The counselor in charge of the work-school program at Whittier 
Junior High School is assigned full-time responsibility for counseling, placing, 
and following up the employment records of the pupils involved. She has no 
formal teaching assignment. Pupils recommended for this program are those 
who, in their regular school activities, indicate that they are emotionally dis- 
turbed, have severe economic needs, are disinterested in school, or have become 
attendance and behavior problems. They may be low-ability pupils. Pupils may 


be referred by secondary-school principals or the child guidance department. 


The responsibilities of the counselor include exploring the needs and interests 
of the pupils referred, counseling relative to what employers will demand in 
the way of services and personal behavior, securing parental approval and co- 
operation, finding a suitable job and obtaining the employer’s co-operation, 
checking with employers on the pupil’s work progress, maintaining personal rela- 
tionships with the pupils for continuing counseling relative to their general prob- 
lems, employment experiences, uses of their earnings, and planning the instruc- 


tional program. 
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Any pupil 14 years of age or older is eligible for placement in the work- 
school program. It has the sanction of the State Labor Department and is 
approved by the North Central Association for high-school credit. 

One of the objectives of the program is to hold in school those pupils who 
would ordinarily drop out at the age of 16. However, it is recognized that for 
many pupils the program may represent terminal education. For this reason 
attempts are made to place pupils in jobs that hold their interest and which 
have promotional possibilities. Opportunities for learning on the job rather 
than salary considerations are stressed. 

Attendance Workers—With the adoption of compulsory attendance laws by 
the various states, it became necessary to provide for their enforcement. Much 
of this development occurred during the latter part of the last century. By 
the beginning of the present century the “truant officer” was well recognized 
as a legal arm of many local school systems. It is understandable that the 
legal authority of the truant officer caused him to be the recipient of many 
problems involving offenses other than truancy. Pupils who are frequent absen- 
tees often are otherwise delinquent. They may also be the victims of parental 
neglect and indifference. Thus, the truant officer often assumed responsibilities 
for both delinquent and neglected children. 

Recognizing the social service aspect of attendance supervision, many schools 
have upgraded their school attendance services. Qualifications that require 
teaching certificates plus specialized preparation in guidance or case work are 
not uncommon. The term “truant officer” has been discarded almost univers- 
ally. Those responsible for the supervision of attendance are sometimes known 
as “attendance officers,” and often as “home-and-school visitors.” Their legal 
responsibilities are necessarily unchanged, but their functions are usually carried 
out with a minimum emphasis upon coercive or authoritative action. Their 
approach to problems of truancy, parental indifference, or delinquency is often 
on a case-work basis. 

The attendance worker co-operates closely with other pupil personnel spe- 
cialists, depending upon the existence of supplementary services. In the organi- 
zational structure of the local school system, the attendance department fre- 
quently is a unit of a guidance program which also includes visiting teacher, 
psychological, and psychiatric services. In such an organizational pattern it is 
relatively easy to co-ordinate the services of the various pupil personnel workers. 
The attendance worker very often is the link between the school and law- 
enforcement agencies. He occupies an important and strategic position in the 
school’s program for delinquency-prone children. 

The Visiting Teacher—The visiting teacher, or school social worker, is one 
of a group of pupil personnel specialists employed by many schools. The visit- 
ing teacher’s responsibilities are twofold: to interpret the problems of children 


to classroom teachers and other members of the school staff, and to give direct 
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Services to children and their parents. Since the training of the visiting teacher 
includes preparation in both education and social case work, she is particularly 
qualified to assist school pupils whose problems stem from social and emotional 
causes. Some of the problems which most often are referred to the visiting 
teacher may be described under the following categories: * 

Children whose behavior becomes progressively more difficult, or has become chronic 
misbehavior. 

Children who differ considerably from the group over any length of time, who are 
isolated, won't talk, won't come to school, are unhappy, can’t get along with others. 

Children showing sudden behavior changes which can't be readily understood. 

Children having trouble in school who come from a home situation known to be 


complicated. 

Children who need special class placement. 

Children with chronic attendance problems. 

Children found by the nurse to need help she cannot give. 

Much of what the visiting teacher does supplements the efforts of classroom 
teachers to identify seriously maladjusted and disturbed children. She is in a 
position to secure the assistance of school and community guidance clinics whose 
staff members are qualified to diagnose and prescribe for problems requiring spe- 
cialized treatment. In dealing with more seriously disturbed and chronically 
delinquent children, the services of these specialists are essential to a well-rounded 
program. 

The visiting teacher maintains a liaison role with the classroom teacher, 
other pupil personnel specialists, the child, and his parents. Through working 
with others to determine causes of behavior deviations and the unfulfilled needs 
in the life of the child, the visiting teacher frequently brings to all concerned 
a new perspective on the pupil’s problems. By working directly and in close rap- 
port with the child, she learns of his hopes, fears, and disappointments. From 
the parents she discovers how they feel about the child and the nature of their 
relationships with him. She also learns about the attitudes of his brothers and 
sisters and the impacts of his social environment. This information is carefully 
evaluated and interpreted to the school staff in terms of how the pupil’s learn- 
ing and behavior have been affected by the various influences in his environment. 

To round out the picture it is often necessary to discover what community 
agencies have been and are continuing to exert an influence upon the child 
and his family. Church groups, social and recreational organizations, and various 
community service agencies may represent both valuable sources of information 
and positive resources for a treatment program. It is only by studying the child 
and the various forces that affect him, both inside and outside his home, that 
the visiting teacher can contribute an understanding of the pupil’s problems 
and assist in the planning for rehabilitative measures. 


‘Report of a Study of School Social Work Practice in Twelve Communities. Mildred Sikkema, Amer 
ican Association of Social Workers. 1953. Pp. 16-17 
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Where such services are available, the visiting teacher maintains a close rela- 
tionship with other special guidance personnel. The assistance of the psychologist 
and the psychiatrist is often important in interpreting the information obtained 
by the visiting teacher and in formulating plans for remedial treatment. It is 
usually important that teachers and principals be members of the evaluating and 
planning group. Conferences with the school staff, including teachers, coun- 
selors, the psychologist, psychiatrist, and the school nurse, are often scheduled as 
the first step in planning remedial measures. 

Another role of the visiting teacher is to interpret to the family the reasons 
for the child’s difficulties, and to assist them in understanding how they can 
contribute toward the remedial program. She may often enlist the aid of other 
community resources—the child-guidance clinic, youth organizations, or family 
agencies—in bringing assistance to the child and his family. 

The visiting teacher also plays a direct role in dealing with maladjusted and 
delinquent children. She is often a key person in the treatment program, for the 
maladjusted child usually has been hurt deeply and is in need of an adult who 
will give him assurance that someone is interested in him and will help him 
achieve a status of social acceptance. Through her frequent counseling the 
visiting teacher provides the lift the child may need to give him renewed incen- 
tives for adapting himself to difficult situations. 

While visiting teacher services are by no means universal in school systems, 
these programs are recognized as important services in many states and they 
are growing. In Michigan, Louisiana, Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Texas, and Georgia, visiting teacher services are organized as statewide services. 
These programs were established by specific legislative enactments. In other 
instances they are provided through broad interpretation of the present statutes. 
Financial assistance is often given by the state but the local schools usually 
supplement state funds in order to underwrite the service. 

Visiting teacher services represent a plan for helping schools meet the needs 
of children who are in trouble or who show disturbing behavior symptoms. 
It is significant that legislation for visiting teacher programs has been motivated 
largely by the desire to reduce and prevent juvenile delinquency. 

Psychological Services—Many schools now emp'oy school psychologists. It is 
probable that school psychological clinics often originated as adjuncts to special 
education departments, their chief purpose being to identify mentally retarded 
children. However, there has been an increasing recognition of the valuable 
assistance that may be rendered by the psychologist toward the understanding 
and interpretation of the personnel-social problems of children. 


The teacher, counselor, and visiting teacher find the services of the psycholo- 
gist valuable in securing diagnostic information relative to children’s personal, 
social, and educational adjustments, as well as for recommendations for meeting 
the individual needs of pupils in the classroom. The school psychologist may also 
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interpret to the teacher and counselor the recommendations of other clinicians 
and service as a co-ordinator of treatment programs. His services are important, 
too, in the evaluation of the treatment provided by the school personnel. 

The psychologist’s contribution assumes great importance because of his 
competence in the use of individual diagnostic instruments that go beyond 
observation and group measurements. In addition, the position that he occupies 
apart from the classroom lends an objectivity to his observations and affords him 
confidence in discussing his problems. 

Some schools employ psychiatric services which contribute to the under- 
standing and treatment of delinquent and maladjusted pupils. The psychiatrist 
may be a full-time member of the school medical staff or he may give part- 
time consultation to the clinical and instructional staff. 

In most instances the functions of the psychological services of the schools 
may be described as diagnostic and interpretive rather than therapeutic. It is 
undoubtedly true that the school psychologist or psychiatrist may function in 
a direct counseling role in many instances of more serious personal maladjust- 
ments. However, it is especially true that in most schools maintaining psycho- 
logical services, long-time therapy is considered a responsibility of mental health 
clinics and private practitioners, the specialized personnel functioning as referring 
and liaison agents. In general, the school clinic staff members serve in three 
capacities: (1) as diagnosticians and interpreters of problems of individual pupils, 
(2) as consultants to teachers, counselors, and visiting teachers, and (3) as 
liaison personnel with other community services. 

Since so much of the effectiveness of clinicians is dependent upon their 
contributions to teachers and other school personnel, it is important that clinical 
information should be translated in clearly understood terminology with a 
minimum dependence upon technical words and phrases. Several school clinics 
follow the practice of having teachers, principals, counselors, and visiting 
teachers atend clinical conferences and take their part as members of the clinical 
team. This procedure is especially important in arriving at diagnostic con- 
clusions and is equally effective in discussing treatment possibilities. The inclu- 
sion of the school staff members usually results in a better understanding of why 
certain treatment has been prescribed and how an evaluation of the corrective 
program may be carried out. Another desirable outcome is that school staff 
members obtain considerable insight into pupils’ problems. The conference 
technique functions as an effective aspect of an in-service education program. 

Teamwork is the key to the successful adjustment of all seriously maladjusted 
pupils. Only if teachers and counselors understand what special guidance services 
are available, where they are, who provides them, and how they can be made 
available, can the clinicians and other specialists be utilized to full advantage. 
A number of larger school systems have prepared descriptive directories of 
services available to teachers and counselors. These may include both the school 
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and community maintained clinical services. Among the city and county schools 
that have prepared such directories are: Philadelphia; Grand Rapids; Minne- 
apolis; Boulder, Colorado; the District of Columbia; and Rockland County, 
New York. 

The Organization of Pupil Personnel Services—The various specialized pro- 
grams for dealing with maladjusted pupils are often organized as units of “pupil 
personnel” services in larger school systems. Attendance supervision, visiting 
teacher and social work services, and the psychological clinic often function 
under a single co-ordinator. These functions sometimes include pupil account- 
ing and the supervision of guidance services within the individual schools. This 
type of organization enables the school system to co-ordinate the various pupil 
personnel services and to avoid duplications of efforts. Typical programs are 
described below. 

Baltimore, Maryland. The Division of Special Services co-ordinates the activi- 
ties of the home visitors, who are responsible for attendance supervision, the 
school social workers, psychologists, and psychiatrists employed by the public 
schools. A “flow chart” of case referrals, prepared by the division, indicates 
how problems of maladjusted children are served. Referrals are received from 
the various schools or the home visitors and are reviewed by a school social 
worker. The social worker discusses the problem with the pupil, teacher, prin- 
cipal, and parent. If further service of the division is considered necessary, 
the information is cleared through a social work supervisor and the director 
of the division who may bring into action the psychologist and psychiatrist; but 
ordinarily the school social worker becomes responsible for case work services 
and works through the staff of the referring school to effect the necessary 
adjustment. The school social worker also has access to the services of related 
departments within the school system—special education, for example—and 
works with various community agencies. 

Des Moines, lowa. The Department of Pupil Adjustment includes the services 
of visiting teachers and psychologists. Children who have problems of malad- 
justment are usually referred by principals or counselors to visiting teachers who 
may employ the diagnostic and advisory services of the psychologists. How- 
ever, psychologists are also regularly scheduled to the various schools where 
their services may be given directly to teachers and counselors. All school 
children requiring the services of community agencies or the juvenile court 
are referred through the Department of Pupil Adjustment, which functions 
as a clearing and screening agency. 

Passaic, New Jersey—A Co-ordinated Program of Special Services—The 
Passaic Children’s Bureau is a division of the local school system which operates 
under the administration of an assistant superintendent of schools. The staff 


of the Bureau includes attendance officers, a social worker, a psychologist, a 


specialist in reading problems, and four police officers. The administrator is 
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responsible, also, for the supervision of guidance, and a staff of counselors 
serve all secondary and several elementary schools. 

The “Passaic plan” was reported in a book by William Kvaraceus,* under 
whose direction the program was initiated, several years ago. Its unusual feature 
is that it co-ordinates in the school agency many community services for malad- 
justed and delinquent youth. Through the services of the social worker, non- 
school agencies may be brought into the picture, and within the Bureau are 
found both diagnostic and counseling services, facilities for parent counseling, 
corrective assistance in academic deficiencies, and the machinery for effecting 
desirable and necessary school placements. 

Other school systems have co-ordinated visiting teacher, social work, and 
clinical functions for maladjusted youth. The Passaic plan goes a step further 
in that juvenile police activities are also centered in the school program, and 
the officers are housed in the Children’s Bureau. Under the Passaic plan only 
the most urgent delinquency problems requiring immediate court action come 
into contact with legal agencies. The police officers assigned to the schools 
work together with the schools’ guidance personnel in effecting solutions to 
the problems of delinquent youth. 

Other Provisions of Pupil Personnel Services—When individual school districts 
find it impossible to employ a staff that includes various pupil personnel workers, 
these services may often be available through county or state departments of 
education. Similar provisions are made for psychological services in a number 
of states. In Pennsylvania a large number of psychologists are attached to 
county school systems, with reimbursement being provided from state school 
funds. In Illinois a number of psychologists operate in regional centers. Psy- 
chologists are also attached to some state departments of education and give 
direct diagnostic services to the school districts in smaller communities. 

There are many examples in which state hospitals release a limited amount 
of staff time to school clinics. Two weekly psychiatric clinics are provided 
the schools of Rockland and Orange counties of New York by the Rockland 
State Hospital at Orangeburg. 

Colleges and universities have also provided diagnostic and advisory services 
for schools in smaller cities and rural areas. Both the University of Minnesota 
and the University of Colorado maintain clinical services in regional centers, 
while the University of Nebraska and Fort Hays Teachers College (Hays, 
Kansas) operate traveling clinics. 

The example of pupil personnel services maintained by agencies other than 
local school districts and which are tied in to local school programs might be 
multiplied many times. It seems important to recognize that specialized services 
to maladjusted youth are becoming increasingly available either through pro- 


4Kvaraceus, Wm. C. Juvenile Delinquency and the School. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
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visions made by local school systems or through services made available by other 


state or local organizations. 


Special Schools and Classes May Be Necessary 


A number of larger school districts have attempted to meet the challenge 
of maladjusted youth by providing special schools and classes. In 1947-48 more 
than 15,000 “truants and behavior problems” were enrolled in special classes 
and schools staffed by approximately 700 public day-school teachers.5 These 
special provisions involved special schools devoted entirely to the rehabilita- 
tion of delinquent and maladjusted youth, special adjustment classes located in 
elementary and secondary schools, public school units located in hospitals for 
emotionally disturbed children, and similar programs in juvenile detention 
homes. 

In some instances specialized diagnostic and guidance personnel are on the 
staff of these units. In other instances these services are made available by 
the local school’s pupil guidance agency. Where such services are provided, 
the educational program is usually considered to be one aspect of a compre- 
hensive treatment plan in which the psychiatrist, psychologist, and social worker 
play an important advisory role. 

Among the advantages claimed for special school and class programs for 
severely maladjusted youth, the following seem to merit the most consideration. 
The special school or class provides: 

1. Opportunities to deal informally with individual pupils, according to their specific 
needs and interests. 

2. Teachers who are selected on the basis of their interest in maladjusted youth and 
their abilities to deal effectively with unusual problems. 

3. A relaxed environment in which opportunities for personal-social adjustment are 
considered to be of major importance. 

4. A concentration of supplementary services necessary for dealing with maladjusted 
children—psychiatric, psychological, social work, etc. 

5. The removal of pupils with unusual problems from regular classrooms where their 
behavior has been distracting and in which their teachers have been unable to help them. 

There also have been presented many arguments against the maintenance of 
special schools and classes. It has been stated on numerous occasions that the 
maladjusted pupil cannot learn to live in normal society through experiences 
gained in an abnormal environment. Fears have also been expressed that an 
accumulation of pupils with many types of serious maladjustments provides a 
poor situation for rehabilitative work. In addition, it has also been contended 
that the special school or class affords an easy means of disposing of pupils 
who should be the responsibility of the regular classroom teacher. 


5Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1946-48. Statistics of Special Schools and Classes for 
Exceptional Children, 1947-48, Chapter 5. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C 
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In reviewing the negative comments on the provision of special schools and 
classes, a number of considerations may need to be taken into account. First, 
it may be quite reasonable to assume that some pupils who are severely disturbed 
or socially maladjusted may be unable to adjust to a normal environment. It is 
hardly likely that many persons have learned to swim by being thrown into 
deep water. It is probable that only growth in a modified environment can 
enable certain warped and inadequate personalities to effect an eventual adjust- 
ment in a normal social group. In many instances this return to normal society 
may have to be achieved gradually rather than precipitously. In most special 
class programs, provisions are made for gradual absorption of delinquents into 


the regular classes. 


Whether or not the special schools and classes become the recipients of pupils 
who should be retained in the regular classrooms must depend upon the admission 
policies that are maintained. In most school districts maintaining special adjust- 
ment classes, the admission of pupils must be approved by specialized diagnostic 
personnel. It is important, of course, that a thorough understanding of under- 
lying problems should be given to special school teachers if they are to partici- 
pate in treatment programs for maladjusted pupils. It is equally important, also, 
that this information should be used for determining the need for special school 
or class placement. 


The answer to the question relative to the setting in which the rehabilitative 
process is to be undertaken may be the most difficult to supply. The hazard of 
placing together pupils who may be extremely suggestible and who are beset 
with a wide variety of maladjustments is an important consideration. It may be 
quite unrealistic to assume the desirability of throwing together timid and with- 
drawn pupils and those who are aggressive leaders. Nevertheless, it seems obvious 
that an adjustable school program in which class sizes are restricted and for 
which teachers of unusual competencies may be obtained should provide a more 
favorable setting for rehabilitative measures than one which has contributed 
to the problem. The answer may have to be given in terms of how well the 
special class or school provides for the needs of the many different pupils that 
it serves, and the extent to which pupils with different needs may be assigned 


to differentiated programs. 


Special schools and classes for maladjusted youth are often regarded as “study 
centers.” As such, they provide opportunities for the exploration of pupils’ 
problems and needs in small classes under the direction of trained personnel. 


New York City maintains several such schools in special centers serving many 
neighborhood elementary schools, and in institutions, detention homes, and 
psychiatric hospitals. These schools are al! numbered in the 600 series and are 
known as the “600” schools. The objectives of the “600” schools, stated in a 
bulletin or the New York City Public Schools, reflect the general philosophy 
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underlying the specialized programs for maladjusted and delinquent children 


in many school systems: 
/ 


The “600” schools have been organized to treat and rehabilitate the emotionally dis 






turbed and socially maladjusted child, taking into consideration his unique problems 
and his particular needs; to provide the kind of emotional climate and atmosphere that 


will reduce to a minimum his conflicts, frustrations, confusions, anxieties, and fears; and 
to set up a curriculum that will stimulate him to engage in worth-while activities and 


learning leading to useful and happy living 


Several Types of Special Schools and Classes Art Maintained 


Special classes for maladjusted pupils sometimes are organized as units within 
regular school buildings and also as special schools. Special class units within 
regular elementary schools constitute the organizational pattern of the “un- 
graded” classes of the Detroit Public Schools. 

The special ungraded classes for mal-djusted boys in Detroit include single 
units that operate as home rooms in twelve elementary schools and special un- 
graded centers that function as “schools within schools” in three additional 
elementary buildings. Enrollment in the single units is restricted to twenty pupils 
between the ages of seven and twelve, while the multiple units serve from five 
to six hundred older boys in each of the three centers. 

The pupils in the twelve single units take part in many activities with pupils 
in the regular classes, but the instructional program within the special classes 
is informal and based upon the needs and abilities of the pupils. Much emphasis 
is placed upon art and handcraft work as media for creative expression. Each 
of the units is served by a visiting teacher. 

The three special centers are considered to be “schools of observation.” While 
they are attached to regular elementary schools, they have their own classrooms, 
auditoriums, gymnasiums, shops, and libraries. A variety of opportunities for 
vocational orientation is provided and much attention is given to remedial 
instruction. For many boys this program becomes terminal education; but, 
when sufficient improvement in social behavior occurs, transfers are made to 
the regular schools and classes. Each special center has the services of a con- 
sulting psychiatrist, a psychologist, and a full-time visiting teacher. 

Special schools, as separate units for maladjusted and delinquent youth, are 
found in several cities. These may vary in size from small units serving fewer 
than one hundred children to schools with several hundred enrollees. Among the 
smaller units is the Woodland Avenue School, Newark, New Jersey. To this 
special school are sent boys between the ages of twelve and sixteen who have 
become severely maladjusted in the regular elementary and secondary schools. 

Their problems may include truancy, aggressive conduct of many types, and 
behavior indicative of severe emotional or social conflicts. The school program 


places considerable emphasis upon vocational orientation through experiences 


in a general shop equipped for wood, metal, printing, and general crafts work. 
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Since it has been found that nearly all the pupils are academically retarded— 
but not necessarily mentally handicapped—the classroom work is pointed toward 
increased mastery of the common skills. 

The 612 School, Manhattan, New York City is a larger special school and 
is one of several such schools maintained by the city school system. It enrolls 
about 300 boys of varying ages who present serious behavior or emotional 
problems and with whom the regular elementary and junior high schools have 
been unsuccessful. While the program of the 612 School follows the general 
curriculum of the New York elementary and secondary schools, much use is 
made of experiences and materials that have a direct bearing upon the immediate 
lives, activities, and environment of the pupils. Booklets and reading materials 
prepared by the boys and their teachers are considered of more importance 
than published textbooks. A library of filmstrips has been developed and visual 
aids are used liberally. The school program includes a wide variety of craft 
and shop activities. Provisions are made for the reassignment of pupils to regular 
schools and classes. High-school principals who have received “600” school 
graduates report that the adjustments of these pupils in the regular high schools 
have been remarkably good. 

Several of the special schools for maladjusted youth have some unusual 
features. The Boone School, Philadelphia, like the 612 School of New York, 
is a large school building for maladjusted boys. Its 300 pupils are severely 
disturbed or outwardly aggressive and are drawn from all parts of the city. 
They range in age from eight to seventeen and represent nearly all grade levels. 
The conduct of the school is centered about adjustment rather than discipline, 
the general purpose being to explore and understand the underlying causes of 
maladjustment. While many types of activities—shops, crafts, art—are included 
in the program, these are considered to be primarily of therapeutic value and 
secondarily as having vocational objectives. 

The Boone School, however, provides two rather unique programs. The first 
of these involves an orientation class, to which are assigned all new boys for an 
undetermined period. In the orientation class no formal school work is 
attempted. The boys are allowed to pursue their own interests and to participate 
in expressive activities under the guidance of a skillful teacher. Only when 
they are ready are the pupils assigned to a classroom for a more formal type of 
instruction. The second unusual aspect of the Boone School is its work-school 
program for boys who request part-time employment. One teacher is assigned 
to this group and is given free time to supervise work experiences. Much of the 
classroom work of these boys is developed around problems that arise in employ- 
ment experiences. This program is being expanded through the co-operation 
of the State Employment Service and a local service club. 


A very unusual day-school program is maintained in Baltimore at the High- 


wood School. This is a unit of the local public schools serving about 65 dis- 
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turbed and maladjusted boys. Located on a large tract of property in an outlying 
area, Highwood is known as a “farm school.” Its program involves ungraded 
classrooms where instruction is geared to the individual needs of the pupils and 
provides for many aspects of shop and craft work. However, the program also 
includes experiences in gardening and the care of animals. Cows, sheep, a goat, 
rabbits, several varieties of poultry, and a stable of a dozen horses comprise the 
livestock. The development of interest in care of the animal life is considered 
to have important therapeutic value. 

Special schools have also been provided by local public schools in residential 
institutions for maladjusted and delinquent youth. In several cities the public 
schools maintain school facilities in detention homes. In New York City, several 
“600” schools serve hospitals and institutions for maladjusted children. One of 
these, the Edenwald School, is located in a home for maladjusted boys in the 
Bronx. Teachers in this school have been selected because of their knowledge 
of and experience with severely disturbed pupils. The conduct of the school is 
decidedly permissive and the classrooms stress a friendly atmosphere. Because 
it is recognized that the pupils are disturbed, the establishment of good human 
relations is considered a primary objective. Opportunities for self-expression 
through various media are offered. The school is situated in a suburban setting 


with several acres of grounds. 


The School and Community Planning 

The role of the schools in delinquency control can hardly be confined to 
measures for the rehabilitation of maladjusted youth as individuals. While the 
schools have much to contribute to programs for individual pupils with delin- 
quency trends, they may also play an important part in community planning 
projects for services to all delinquent youth. An adequate assessment of the 
problem in the community and studies relative to the location and incidence 
of juvenile delinquents must involve the schools, their teachers, and the special 
services for pupil welfare. No community survey on juvenile delinquency can 
be effective or complete without the co-operation of school personnel. 

The schools also have frequently contributed much to community planning 
projects relating to services for youth. The development of improved juvenile 
court facilities, juvenile police services, and more adequate clinical, guidance, 
and recreational programs have come about in a number of cities because the 
local school staffs accepted responsibility for co-operative planning with inter- 
ested agencies and citizens. When community councils for the welfare of youth 
or, more specifically, for delinquency control are organized, these are frequently 
school centered and nearly always depend upon active school co-operation. 


Each School District Must Plan in Terms of Local Needs and Facilities 


While many schools have recognized their responsibilities for delinquent and 
maladjusted youth, it is probable that programs or facilities that can provide 
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services adequate for foreseen expanding needs have been developed in only a 
limited number of local school districts. There is no blueprint that can be 
given for action in all communities or that will provide the optimum facilities 
in all schools. The problem may be, and has been, attacked by providing varying 
types of services in different school districts. It is probable that it is important 
to think in terms of several types of programs in many instances. In larger 
school systems serving areas characterized by a wide variety of social, cultural, 
and economic problems, the provision of visiting teacher services, specialized 
guidance personnel, and special classes or schools may all be essential to a 
realistic program. In smaller communities less elaborate programs, supplemented 
by co-operating community agency services, may be the most logical answer 
to the problem. Each local district must determine its own needs and furnish 
those services that are necessary and within its means to maintain. 

The operational programs that have been described give an over-all picture 
of the types of facilities that may be developed at local and state levels as 
delinquency control measures. They are hardly exhaustive and probably do not 
represent all the various programs already developed for this purpose. They have 
been selected because they represent several types of approaches used in school 
districts of varying populations. There may be other, and more adequate, answers 
to the problem. It seems important, however, in view of the increasing rates of 
population growth and delinquency occurrence, that operational programs 
should be planned to meet emergency needs. The descriptions given may be 


useful in planning these services. 


Ill. THE SCHOOLS AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 
Preventive Measures Are Important 


The best planned services for delinquent children will have only an ameliorat- 
ing effect upon the total problems of juvenile delinquency. While it is important 
for the schools to provide for the reconstruction of warped and broken per- 
sonalities, it is vastly more important that they contribute to the healthy growth 
and development of all pupils. 

A good educational program should in itself contribute toward the prevention 
of delinquency. A school that provides challenging and realistic experiences 
for boys and girls of varying interests, abilities, and cultural backgrounds, that 
has been able to secure the participation of the community in its planning and 
activities, and .hat makes possible for each pupil a full realization of his poten- 
tials should play an important role in delinquency control. It is probable that 
few of our schools have arrived at this status of perfection. Nevertheless, many 
of them are steering their courses in this direction. 

It seems important to recognize that psychiatric authorities place the pro- 
portion of delinquency resulting from structural defects of the brain and nervous 
system at only a small percentage of the total. From that estimate we may 
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infer that a considerable proportion of all delinquent conduct is learned or 
conditioned behavior. It is probable that, when motivation toward socially 
acceptable behavior can be strengthened, much juvenile delinquency will 
disappear. 

Recent research has contributed much knowledge of some of the factors 
underlying delinquent behavior and has implications for improving and strength- 
ening school programs for all pupils. Improvement of the total educational 
program constitutes a long-range objective, but in the long run it should 
contribute toward delinquency prevention. 

Before considering what else may be done to influence delinquency trends, it 
is essential that we understand the factors that are basic to the patterning of 
delinquent behavior. The following discussion of causes of delinquency is 
hardly exhaustive, but it does furnish some implications for what the programs 
of the schools must involve if they are to contribute effectively to delinquency 


prevention. 


How Do They Get That Way? 


No one needs to tell us that we live in an upset world. It is also a world 
of unusual contrasts. On the one hand we find relatively full employment and 
economic security. On the other hand our security is threatened by interna- 
tional conflict. In such a situation it is inevitable that problems of personal 
adjustment should thrive. 

In an era of abundance it is always difficult to focus a proper prospective 
upon human and social values. In a period marked by both abundance and 
threatening conflicts, which demand much in the possession of values, it is 
understandable that there must be considerable confusion. This confusion may 
be especially prevalent among the young and immature members of society. 
Perhaps much of what we choose to call “juvenile delinquency” represents an 
attempt on the part of youth to live too fully before the threat of disaster 
overtakes them. 

At the same time it is important to recognize that many of today’s youth 
are the products of even worse conditions that prevailed during their early 
childhood. Many of them are the latch-key babies of the World War II years. 
A considerable proportion of their number was cared for by unsympathetic 
relatives, friends, baby-sitters, or no one at all during the period when they most 
needed parental support. Not a few of them were victims of traumatic family 
problems during and immediately after the war years. Is it strange, then, that 
today’s youth pose unusual problems of juvenile delinquency? 

Disturbed social and economic conditions tend to increase the effect of the 


more specific factors that contribute toward personal-social problems. For 


instance, during the war emergency, many homes were disorganized and family 
problems, therefore, increased. It is probable that all of the factors which are 
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usually considered as contributors to juvenile delinquency assume an increased 
significance in today’s upset world. 

Certain factors are basic to social maladjustment. While they will be dis- 
cussed as separate factors, they rarely represent a single cause of maladjustment 
or delinquency. Most youth who present problems of social adjustment get that 
way because of a number of interrelated causes. Those who deal with problems 
of delinquency frequently speak of “constellations” of causal factors. The 
causal factors that will be presented here are those related to family problems, 
socio-economic conditions, learning problems, deviations in growth and develop- 
ment, and peer relationships. 

Family Problems—We have heard much about family problems and the 
inadequacies of parents as they affect children’s behavior. Undoubtedly many 
kinds of home and family problems do affect the conduct of children. At times, 
the implication of popular speakers on juvenile delinquency is that a little 
advice to parents well applied—even under coercion—is all that is necessary 
to eliminate much delinquent conduct. But the solution is not that simple. 

Most parents are sincere and well-meaning, but many of them have problems 
that they themselves do not recognize nor want to do anything about. Some 
of them undoubtedly overprotect their children; others display too little affec- 
tion. In many instances parental attitudes are “ambivalent”; that is, they alter- 
nate from interest and affection to indifference and actual hostility. These 
differences in parental attitudes may occur because the parents lack understand- 
ing, because they feel that their children are different from other children, or 
because they don’t want to be bothered by the requirements of being a parent. 

Then, too, parents may not agree about the attitudes they should take toward 
their children. One parent may be permissive and the other extremely rigid 
in his requirements. These differences may occur in families of fine reputation 
and of high, moral character. They often occur when the parents are not 
congenial. 

Of course, we must recognize that some parents may be indifferent or even 
hostile toward the rules of society. Some of them mistakenly assume that it is 
smart to disregard social customs and mores; others feel at odds with society 
because of real or imagined wrongs and react violently to almost any kind of 
regulations. 

It is probable that inadequate guidance is responsible for more social malad- 
justment than are hostile or anti-social parental attitudes. Some parents mean 
well but are too busy to give their children either guidance or affection. In 
many instances they are the last to realize that their pre-occupation with 
other matters has separated them from their children. It is also probable that 
a few parents assume unnecessarily heavy responsibilities away from home in 
order to avoid parental and home responsibilities. Very often they may be 
unaware of their real reasons for doing this. Again, some parents may be unequal 
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to the responsibility of giving adequate guidance to their children. This may be 
due to lack of understanding or because their own personal problems prevent 
them from recognizing their children’s needs. 

A great deal of importance has also been attached to the influence of ‘“‘broken’ 
homes upon children’s behavior. However, it is quite unrealistic to assume that 
a broken home must be an undesirable home, or that it necessarily offers more 
obstacles than many homes where both parents are present. It is true that an 
ideal family includes both parents, but it is also probable that the absence of one 
parent may be less serious than frequent disagreements and conflicts between 


parents. Many fine family situations exist where only one parent has the full 


responsibility for maintaining the home, and the contributions of capable and 
devoted stepparents are rarely given the attention they deserve. 

While we cannot jump to conclusions about “broken homes,” it is undoubt- 
edly true that the absence of one parent may sometimes weaken the discipline 
of the home or deprive children of affection and security. In some instances 
problems that have led up to the distintegration of the family may produce 
conflicts in loyalty or even shame on the part of the children involved. Certainly, 
the effect of the broken home cannot be discounted in many instances of social 
and emotional maladjustment. 

The effect of inadequate and improper home and family relationships may 
often be seen in insecure and disturbed children, or in children who are aggres- 
sively hostile to others and to social controls. Children may be ashamed of their 
parents. They may be confused by the cross-purposes toward which their 
parents seem to work. They may alternately rebel against overprotection or 
take advantage of it to gain their own ends. They may carry the indifferent 
or hostile attitudes of their parents into the classroom and onto the playground. 
They may learn to hate their parents and take out their revenge on their teachers 
whom they regard as parent substitutes. Their hatred may extend to all adults 
and all of the regulations approved by adults. It is important to recognize that 
all of these things may happen in homes that we ordinarily consider to be orderly 
and adequate in the usual sense of the word; they are more likely to be found 
in homes where problems obviously exist. 

Perhaps a word of caution should be added at this point. Not all problem 
homes are productive of problem children. Because they have other strengths, 
many children from poor home and family situations make adequate social 
adjustments. It is often necessary to look beyond the home and family in order 
to understand the basic problems of maladjusted youth. Then, too, inadequate 
homes and family relationships may grow out of other factors—particularly 
deprived socio-economic conditions. 


Socio-economic Problems—Studies of delinquent children nearly always indi- 


cate that many young offenders come from impoverished areas and inade- 
quately financed homes. Recently, considerable importance has been attached 
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to cultural factors—the social setting in which the child and his family live. 
The standards and mores of social groups differ. This often creates problems 
for children of lower cultural status who must conform to the rather rigid 
pattern of school-approved behavior. 

Critics have pointed out that one reason for the findings that indicate a 
strong relationship between delinquency and socio-economic factors is that 
most studies involve youth who have been brought to the attention of legal 
authorities. Offenders who come from middle or higher income brackets are 
less frequently recognized as delinquents, in part, perhaps, because of more 
vigorous parental support. Nevertheless, it seems obvious that repeated offenses 
are committed more frequently by youth who are products of financial impov- 
erishment and low cultural status. 

In considering the effect of low socio-economic and cultural status upon 
youth, a number of observations having important implications for school pro- 
grams may be made. First, financially impoverished families may have little time 
or opportunity for understanding and guiding their children. It may be neces- 
sary for both parents to work, and employment may involve long hours or the 
hours when it is most important for parents to be at home. For instance, 
many mothers must find employment in janitorial positions that take them 
out of their homes during the dinner and evening hours. The planning of 
regular meals or bed-time habits for the children may be left to chance or an 
overly tired father. Personal relationships with the children may be limited 
to week ends, or in some instances they may be almost impossible to maintain. 

Second, the homes of the socially handicapped are often overcrowded and 
inadequate. There are few opportunities for the development of social or recrea- 
tional interests within the home, or for the entertainment of friends. A street 
type of recreation is resorted to and gang life becomes an accepted part of the 
pattern of living. It is also more interesting and exciting than the drabness 
of the home situation. 

Third, the financially or culturally impoverished family may have limited 
educational aspirations. It is important for their children to leave school for 
gainful employment or to assume family responsibilities as soon as possible. 
Scholastic or other school problems often are made an excuse for early school 
leaving, or even chronic absenteeism. 

Fourth, children from limited socio-economic status frequently have little 
contact with, and, therefore, little interest in, books, magazines, or other 
materials that stimulate academic achievement. Even those who are most capable 
in general intelligence may become retarded readers and mediocre students. 

Fifth, it is difficult for the financially and culturally handicapped pupil to 
find acceptance in a heterogeneous social group. Lack of adequate clothing, 
ignorance of socially approved polite ways, and limited spending money may 


often lead to social isolation or discomfort. 
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Sixth, in some deprived groups, aggressive conduct may be approved as a part 
of the business of living. In certain segments of society children who adopt 
the standards or educational aspirations of middle-class society may find them- 


selves social isolates. 


It has been found in many studies that social maladjustment and delinquency 
problems are frequently found in the members of underprivileged minority 
groups. This does not mean that race, nationality, or any other distinguishing 
characteristics are direct causes of delinquency proneness. The fact that minority 
groups often occupy a low cultural status, have limited access to financial 
security, and live in delinquency areas does, however, mean that they are more 
uniformly affected by all of the various factors that do contribute to social 


maladjustment. 


Learning Problems—Nearly all studies of socially maladjusted and delinquent 
youth indicate that many of them are beset with problems of intellectual and 
educational retardation. Intelligence test scores indicate that mental abilities 
of delinquent and maladjusted youth are often somewhat below the average 
for the genera! population. Achievement test scores are likely to show significant 
to excessive degrees of reading deficiency. It is possible that these may be major 
causes, as well as results, of maladjustment in some instances. For example, 
the intellectually retarded pupil for whom no curriculum adjustments are 
provided may seek recognition through delinquent behavior. However, both 
intellectual and subject matter deficiencies more often may represent con- 
tributing causes of maladjustments. For the child who is already insecure in 
regard to family relationships or his social group, school frustrations present 


an added handicap. 


Much might be written about learning problems being a result of personal 
conflicts and social deprivations. It is probable that both intellectual and educa- 
tional retardation may often illustrate the interrelatedness of all causal factors 
in social and emotional maladjustment. Nevertheless, they represent an area 
of treatment in which the school may assume a very important role. 


Deviations in Growth and Development—Studies of the growth and develop- 
ment of youth have indicated that many personal conflicts of adolescents arise 
from deviations in growth patterns. Early or late maturation or the occurrence 
of abnormalities in physical growth may result in feelings of inadequacy and 
irritating behavior symptoms. The child’s evaluation of himself may be adversely 
affected by delayed physical maturation or deviations in physical stature; as a 
result, he may retire into seclusiveness or become overly assertive. The blustery, 
self-confident, “little” man may often cause embarrassment for both himself 
and his friends. His “showing off” may sometimes go to unusual lengths and 


cause him to be ostracized by his associates or even subject him to legal action. 
On the other hand, the overly large and early maturing youth may find it 
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difficult to live up to the expectations of his friends and teachers, or he may 
attempt to act “big” beyond his level of understanding and control. 

The physically disabled are at an obvious disadvantage in maintaining satis- 
fying social relationships. Unable to participate in the usual hurly-burly of 
childhood and youth activities, they may feel “left-out” or, sometimes, overly 
patronized. This may be particularly true if they have no unusual compensating 
strengths or abilities. 

It is probable also that the misunderstanding or misinterpretation of normal 
growth processes often cause tensions in children that may result in delinquent 
conduct. Sex delinquency of adolescent girls sometimes is traced to refusal to 
accept the sex role or to fears relative to normal changes that occur during 
the period of puberty. When pubertal changes are delayed or accelerated, the 
problem may become acute, especially if adequate counseling is not available. 

Peer Relationships—Much has been written about juvenile “gangs.” Thrasher® 
wrote extensively about the gangs of Chicago, and pointed out that gangs of 
delinquents tended to come from “in-between” areas of the city; that is, those 
neighborhoods that are in fringe districts. However, it is natural for youth to 
seek the company of youth. Even in well-established neighborhoods of higher 
social status, “cliques” are a usual and natural occurrence. It seems important 
for young people to seek the approval of other young people and to pattern 
their conduct according to the mores and accepted behavior of the group. 

Many teachers and school administrators have observed that socially malad- 
justed adolescents seem to gravitate to a gang relationship. Youth with problems 
often seek out other young people with problems. In order to “belong,” the 
least delinquent must emulate the feats of the leaders who are usually the 
most daring. 

The peer group of delinquency-prone youth may represent, in most instances, 
a contributing and reinforcing rather than a primary factor in the development 
of undesirable behavior patterns. That is, the members of the group usually 
have common or related problems. They have experienced severe conflicts in 
their family relationships or have been affected by other problems that are 
actually basic to their unacceptable behavior. In most instances the members 
of the peer group of delinquents are attempting to find in their gang activities 
the security and satisfactions that they have been denied in their homes, schools, 
and neighborhoods. 

Not all groups of delinquents are representative of underprivileged society. 
Overprotected and oversophisticated youth may also perform as a troublesome 
gang. Flaunting the accepted mores of adult society is one very effective method 
of exhibiting independence and freedom from protection. The existence of a 
group of sophisticated youth with strong leadership may be extremely provoca- 
tive to the young person intent upon loosening the shackles of over-protection, 


6Thrasher, Frederic M. The Gang, 2nd rev. ed. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1936. 605 pp 
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especially if he is a member of a social environment in which sophistication is 
the accepted pattern of adult society. But when the group participates in gang 
fights, sophisticated parties, or stealing, its members are as delinquent legally 


as the members of the less privileged ‘“‘gang.” 


Observing and Measuring Symptomatic Behavior 


The factors that have been discussed do not represent a complete list of the 
causes of social maladjustment and delinquency. However, they do constitute 
some outstanding causal factors that can be recognized by teachers and other 
school personnel who have considerable insight into problems of growth and 
development. But even with a good basic background of understanding, the 
teacher will need to employ reliable techniques of observation and measurement 
if she is to contribute to a delinquency prevention program. 

In recent years considerable attention has been given to assisting the class- 
room teacher in her study of pupils’ behavior. Much progress in the use of 
sound evaluative procedures has been achieved since Wickman’s observations 
of teachers’ attitudes were published in 1929. The practical use of child-study 
techniques has been the basis for many workshops and in-service training pro- 
grams for teachers. The projects of Prescott, University of Maryland, and 
Ojemann, University of Iowa,’ are outstanding examples of programs that 
lead teachers to a better understanding and interpretation of pupil behavior. 

Many guides for the recognition of behavior that is symptomatic of malad- 
justment in pupils have been prepared for teachers. One of these, published by 
the Ohio Department of Education,® describes significant behavior in terms of 
pupils who find it difficult to relate to social groups, who feel unwanted and left 
out, display obvious neurotic and nervous behavior, extreme timidity, unusual 
anxiety to please and be recognized, and those who are belligerent, annoying, 
extreme non-conformists or who indulge in stealing, and various other types of 
aggressive behavior. 

The descriptions in the Ohio bulletin actually represent a checklist for the 
observation of children’s behavior. Such lists may be used to best advantage, 
perhaps, when they are employed in the interpretation of anecdotal records that 
have been compiled over a long period of time. Observations of isolated instances 
of deviating conduct are valuable, too, but observation over a longer period is 
preferable inasmuch as definite trends may be studied in relation to the many 
important things that can be learned about the child—his home life, friends, 
school achievement, and interests. For this reason, many educators advocate 


the use of anecdotal records and longitudinal studies. 


TCommittee on Preventive Psychiatry of the Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry. Promotion of 
Mental Health in the Primary and Secondary School: An Evaluation of Four Projects. Report No. 18 
Topeka, Kans.: The Committee, 3617 West 6th Ave 
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The Minneapolis Public Schools provide guidelines for the secondary-school 
teacher’s understanding of the growth and development of adolescent boys and 
girls (Helping Adolescents Grow Up). The booklet lists seven types of informa- 
tion that are essential to the interpretation of adolescent behavior. These are: 










































physical condition; abilities, interests, and skills; educational, occupational, and 
cultural aims; school history and standing; family life factors; social growth 
and personality pattern; attitudes and emotional life. In securing these data, 
teachers are urged to use several methods: observation of the pupil’s behavior; 
reading of past history; study of creative work; reference to test results 
| (standardized and teacher-made); interviewing; conversations with parents; 
insights gained from others who have known the child. 

Other procedures, which may be used in connection with observations of 
behavior, include the use of sociograms and “guess-who” tests, which give 
valuable indications of the pupils’ evaluation of each other and their adjust- 
ment to other members of the class group. Repeated use of these instruments 
has shown that teachers are not always the best judges of their pupils’ 
relations to other members of the peer group. For example, the complaint youth 
who is a good pupil 2nd highly regarded by his teacher may be totally rejected 
by his classmates and, in effect, may be a social isolate beset with many feelings 
of inadequacy. Some studies of maladjusted youth have stressed the importance 
of deviations in age, intelligence, and school achievement. The pupil who is 





much younger, more intellectually capable, and who stands head and shoulders 
above his classmates in reading and arithmetic achievement may be as bad a 
: risk as those who are older than their classmates and who are significantly 


deficient in intelligence and achievement. 

A number of group tests of social and personal adjustment have been 
developed and are available for use with school pupils of all ages. These tests 
are most valuable when they are used in connection with broader studies and 
observations of behavior, but they often present valuable indications of pupil 
needs and strengths. 

Teachers who have sufficient basic training and insight often learn much 
about pupils’ attitudes and problems through an interpretation of their expres- 
sive activities. What the pupil does in the play group, what goes into his draw- 
ings, and how he expresses himself in his writings may offer valuable clues to 
his personal problems. However, only skillful interpretation based upon broad 
knowledges can justify this type of observation and prevent it from becoming 
a type of crystal gazing. 

Recent studies by the New York State Youth Commission and the United 
States Public Health Service found that no one method of observing or measur- 
ing behavior is especially predictive when used alone. However, low ratings 





on several tests and scales have important implications for identifying critical 
behavior patterns. It seems essential for school personnel to use identifying 
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procedures that employ observations based upon much information and to use 
measurements that employ as much objectivity as possible. Conclusions drawn 
from inadequate data may result in the unfortunate labelling of pupils. 

Needless to say, teachers who undertake the understanding and interpreta- 
tion of pupils’ behavior need much information about the dynamics of human 
adjustment in addition to the techniques for studying behavior. Again, many 
useful publications written for teachers are available. Nevertheless, it should 
be pointed out that observation and measurement without a rich background of 
understanding can be not only useless but harmful as well. 

The first step toward preventing juvenile delinquency, therefore, seems to 
involve an adequate knowledge of the problems of the pupils who make up the 
class group. Awareness of pupils’ needs must precede any attempts that may 
be made to adjust the curriculum or to provide a suitable social setting and 
the guidance that is necessary for an effective delinquency prevention program. 

What Are the Implications for the School’s Role in Delinquency Prevention? 
It Is Important to Look for Strengths—Up to this point the dicussion of delin- 
quency prevention has emphasized negative factors in the life of the pupil— 
the identification of significant behavior symptoms and basic causes of malad- 
justment. A delinquency prevention program, however, must be a positive 
program and involve the recognition of strengths as well as weaknesses. The 
teacher must look for strengths upon which to build desirable behavior. Within 
the framework of the school situation there are many opportunities for the 
development and exploitation of strengths. These are important considerations, 
for there are many negative factors over which the school can exercise little 
control. Little may be done by school personnel to remove or resolve family 
conflicts or the faulty social attitudes of parents, particularly if skillful visiting 
teacher services are not available. The improvement of cultural background and 
status involves a long-range program, to which the schools would be one of 
many contributors. 

The evaluation of behavior by observation and the use of measuring instru- 
ments should point up the positive as well as the negative factors in the pupil's 
background. Mary may be a social isolate as measured by a sociometric test and 
as observed by her teachers in the classroom, but she has considerable intellectual 
ability and an unusual interest in art. John indulges in petty thievery and his 
family life and cultural background represent factors of severe deprivation. But 
John is a leader in his class group and the “Guess Who” tests indicate that he 
is highly regarded by other boys and girls. The discovery of strengths must be 
considered as important as the identification of problems and their possible 


causes, for much of the school’s preventive program must depend upon how well 


the teacher can utilize positive assets to overcome recognized negative factors. 
The School Program Must Provide for Many Needs—The discussion of factors 
underlying social maladjustment indicated that many children may have special 
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needs that result from personal insecurities and conflicts, socio-economic depriva- 
tions, cultural differences, learning problems, and deviations in physical growth 
and development. It seems probable that much can be done indirectly to over- 
come negative factors through emphasis upon positive strengths, but delinquency 
prevention efforts must often deal directly with special needs. The way in 
which the school program operates, the assistance it provides for pupils with 
special needs, and the attitudes of its staff members to pupils and their problems 
represent vital factors in the delinquency prevention program. The following 
paragraphs are not intended to constitute formal criteria for measuring the 
schools’ effectiveness in providing safeguards against delinquency, but they 
may give some clues to what may be necessary if they are to take an effective 
role in the preventive program. 

1. Pupils with unusual problems must be considered a challenge to school 


personnel rather than “cases” that should be eliminated as a responsibility of 
the local school. However, this does not mean that the teacher must “go it 
alone” in dealing with problems of maladjustment. Parents are important, too, 
as are the personnel of school and community agencies who have special com- 
petencies for dealing with severely maladjusted youth. 

2. Teachers must strive to fill affectional voids and provide personal security 
for many boys and girls. Some authorities on juvenile delinquency state that 
the maladjusted child needs contact with an adult in whom he can have con- 
fidence and trust. It seems significant that many successful adults who were 
known as youthful offenders credit an understanding teacher, YMCA leader, 
pastor, or personal friend for their growth in acceptable behavior. Needless to 
say, neither shocked disapproval nor a frigid objectivity will enable the teacher 
to fill the gap created by inadequate or improper home and family situations. 

3. The guidance program of the school must provide for an adequate appraisal 
of the social, emotional, intellectual, and physical development of pupils. The 
information obtained must be interpreted and made meaningful to teachers who 
are responsible for counseling. Opportunities for teachers to meet in a group— 
with specialized resource personnel (psychologists, visiting teachers, the school 
nurse, efc.) if they are available—in order to plan for pupils with special needs 
should be afforded. 

4. Considerable flexibility of programming must be employed in larger 
schools. Maladjusted pupils need teachers who are sensitive to their needs and 
with whom they can be congenial. 

§. Provisions must be made for meeting the individual differences of pupils 
within the regular classroom and in special classes for handicapped children. This 
will involve improvement of teaching methods and the use of suitable teaching 
materials, as well as of class organization. The elimination of total frustration 
in learning situations is especially important in dealing with maladjusted chil- 


dren. Every pupil is entitled to experience success; for the socially maladjusted 
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pupil this is essential. However, every child must learn to overcome obstacles 
and meet with failure, but the hurdles should never be so high that the pupils 
cannot bridge them. It is important to recognize that when special programs 
for severely handicapped pupils are provided, they should be given the dignity 
of total acceptance and be considered a part of the on-going school program. 
For pupils at the opposite end of the intellectual ladder—the gifted and rapid 
learners—the school program must provide experiences that enable them to mect 
challenging situations. While slow-learning pupils seem to outnumber the gifted 
in surveys of maladjusted pupils, there is evidence that a small percentage of 
the maladjusted group may be “bored intellectuals.” 

6. Assistance for pupils with special problems must be provided. Reading, 
speech, and hearing deficiencies may often contribute to the social maladjust- 
ment of pupils, as well as to difficulties in learning. Specialized services by 
competent personnel are the most effective answers to these problems. 

7. The curriculum must be adaptable to pupils from differing socio-economic 
and cultural backgrounds. In larger cities where schools serve well-defined and 
homogeneous neighborhoods, this means that the approach to learning, and even 
the curriculum content, may need to vary somewhat from school to school. 
In effect, the school must serve the needs of its community. In schools serving 
a heterogeneous neighborhood and enrolling pupils from a wide variety of social 
and economic backgrounds, the adaptation must be made within the classroom. 
In either instance, the materials of instruction must be related to the life 
situations of the pupils who will use them. 

8. Im dealing with pupils from low socio-economic circumstances, the school 
must often provide for the development of carly and realistic vocational interests. 

An upgrading of vocational and educational aspirations may be quite possible 
if the pupil and his family can recognize the practicability of the school program. 
It is also probable that special consideration should be given to work-school 
programs for adolescent youth. Distributive education should probably go 
beyond its present limited scope and provide for an integrated school-employment 
program in many occupations. 

9. It is important to identify socially and culturally underprivileged pupils 
with high, academic competencies. Their interest in the so-called “academic” 
areas of learning may need to be developed through the provision of much stimu- 
lating supplementary material. The classroom will need to compensate for the 
absence of provocative materials in their homes and general environment. The 
identification of these pupils poses problems of diagnosis. The offsetting factor 
of cultural impoverishment must be given consideration in interpreting test 
results of pupils from low socio-economic levels 

10. Since home and environmental factors may often tend to offset the 
upgrading influences of the education program, it is important that, in socially 


and culturally impoverished areas especially, the schools must be community 
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centered. Levels of educational aspiration can be raised more effectively if the 
school has the understanding and support of the family and the entire com- 
munity. 

11. In schools serving pupils from a wide variety of social backgrounds, it 
is important that pupils from financially and socially impoverished homes be 
given the tools for social acceptance. This will involve making it financially 
possible for them to remain in school without undue concern for obligations 
of financial assistance to their families. Involved also are training in social 
skills and the recognition and acceptance of all pupils in all aspects of school 
life. A study of the “hidden costs” of school membership may reveal that many 
pupils cannot afford to remain in school beyond the legal school-leaving age. 
Fees for school activities, or even for necessary supplies, field trips, efc., may 
often be beyond their ability to provide. How to insure full participation in 
all curricular and social activities without imposing a sense of dependency upon 
the pupil or a feeling of embarrassment may be a very important problem, espe- 
cially in schools serving heterogeneous social groups. 

12. The development of suitable school-centered recreational interests is 
very important if the pupil from the socially impoverished home is to be kept 
from undesirable gang associations and activities. The use of the neighborhood 
group and the provision of aggressive type activities may be necessary. The 
association of elementary boys with a male teacher who can direct these activi- 
ties may be extremely desirable. 

13. It is important, also, that teachers serving pupils in high delinquency 
areas should be carefully selected on the basis of their ability to relate them- 
selves to the community, its problems, and the pupils in their classes. 

14. The services of understanding visiting teachers who can work with fami- 
lies and other community agencies are extremely desirable. A well-integrated 
program involving all the positive facilities of the community is important 
in the delinquency prevention program. 

15. Adequate health examinations and the provision of necessary guidance 
for children who present health problems are essential. Follow-up provisions for 
children with correctible defects and special training programs and personal 
guidance for those whose defects cannot be eliminated are likewise essential. 
The guidance functions of the teachers, counselor, nurse and medical staff, and 
the visiting teacher are extremely important in this regard. 

16. The school staff and parents must participate together in the delinquency 
prevention program. “Parent education” connotes too much of a handing- 
down-information technique. Actually, teachers must learn much about chil- 
dren from parents. Many educators have stressed the need for teachers and 
parents to learn about children together. Parent participation may vary from 
study groups to informal individual conferences between parents and teachers. 
In many schools parents enrolling children in kindergarten or the first grade 
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meet with teachers to discuss developmental progress of children; other schools 
have improved pupil progress reports which are discussed with parents, and in 
many instances the school staff meets with home-room parents to discuss mat- 
ters of joint concern. These newer developments represent one of the most 
important aspects of modern education. Furthermore, the efforts of schools 
to prevent delinquency will be most effective only if the program is carried 
over into the home and family life. Delinquency prevention must be at least 
a two-way responsibility, with the home and family accepting a very important 
role. 

Much Can Be Done in the Classroom—lIt is probable that much can be con- 
tributed to delinquency prevention by the manner in which the general educa- 
tion program is developed. In nearly every classroom and in each subject area, 
projects and activities that contribute to improved group relationships and 
personal attitudes may be undertaken. In the early elementary grades, espe- 
cially, units that involve family living experiences or the understanding of and 
respect for community helpers—the policeman, for instance—may do much to 
develop acceptable habits and attitudes. At upper-grade levels well-selected 
literature and visual aids may be employed in presenting social and personal 
problems for discussion—and set the stage for group guidance. Health educa- 
tion and science projects frequently involve personal hygiene and mental health; 
social studies contribute to occupational information and guidance; home-making 
classes are rich in possibilities for counseling in home and family relationships. 
In fact, there are few limitations of the extent to which a well-planned curricu- 
lum can contribute to delinquency prevention. 

Learning experiences involving self-expression and physical activity have 
special importance in delinquency prevention. Arts, crafts, music, physical 
education, and recreational programs may provide many opportunities for the 
release of hostilities through socially acceptable channels. With proper and 
understanding guidance, they may become tension-releasing activities and pro- 
vide situations in which the behavior of pupils may be observed. Teachers of 
physical education, arts, crafts, and music are frequently in an enviable posi- 
tion to contribute to the counseling and guidance of youth with problems. 

The manner in which classroom experiences may contribute toward the 
strengthening of desirable and socially acceptable interests is worthy of much 
more adequate treatment. The role of the librarian in influencing better read- 
ing interests and of English and social studies teachers in developing discrimina- 
tion in selection of radio, television, and movie programs can hardly be given 
sufficient emphasis in a brief discussion. Nevertheless, these and similar adapta- 


tions of the classroom program represent important aspects of delinquency 


prevention in the true sense of the term. 
Teachers who have a rich knowledge of children’s growth and development 
have become skillful in the use of especially adapted group-guidance techniques. 
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It is very doubtful if these or similar procedures should be attempted unless 
the teacher has had training and supervised experience in their use. In using 
these methods with seriously disturbed pupils, however, the teacher should obtain 
the advice and counsel of experienced clinicians. Nevertheless, every teacher 
may exhibit a warm and responsive attitude toward her pupils. The classroom 
climate has a very important bearing upon the school’s contribution to delin- 
quency prevention. 

Finally, if the needs of young adults in a world of uncertainty and tension 
are to be served, the program of the schools must emphacize understanding and 
knowledges that will enable them to develop and retain a reasonable sense of 
values. This will involve an examination of the content of many school sub- 
jects and a re-evaluation of guidance services. In many instances acceptance 
of military responsibilities and the necessary delay in occupational training may 
be more important to the adolescent boy than achievement in subject matter 
fields. 

Preventing Delinquency Through Extended School Services—Those who deal 
with juvenile offenders recognize the potential danger of youth getting into 
trouble when they have nothing to do. Much can happen to youth in their free 
hours that can either hinder or promote desirable personal growth. Guidance 
in the use of leisure time has long been accepted as a major purpose of education. 

The schools, with church and civic groups, are taking more responsibility in 
planning for youth’s needs on a year-round basis. Especially in urban areas, gaps 
are often left in the vacation months and after-school hours for youth who have 
little to do and no place to play. Youth needs challenging things to do; they 
also profit from the guidance of understanding and competent adults. 

Better recreation and play opportunities can be provided often through 
greater utilization of the school plant and grounds. Instead of being closed soon 
after the usual dismissal hours, school buildings in some communities are kept 
open in the late afternoon, evenings, on Saturday, and during the summer 
months. These facilities are admirably adapted to youth’s needs. Besides, they 
represent a sizeable community investment which should be used to build good 


citizens and reduce the heavy bills which are created when youth get into 


trouble. 

The movement for better use of school resources for youth is often referred 
to as an extended school service. In a number of states, either by action of the 
state departments of education or the local boards of education, programs of 
various types are established to provide enriched living for youth in their leisure 
hours. 

Programs may include camping, organized recreational activities, library serv- 


ices, music, dramatics, homemaking, art, craft, and hobby experiences. These 


activities are usually characterized by their informality and flexibility. An 


atmosphere is created which encourages warm, human relationships. Teachers and 
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leaders are selected on the basis of their attitudes toward youth and their 
enjoyment in working with them. In such a climate youth thrive. Many of their 


problems simply disappear. 


The implication of extended school services as they relate to the control of 
juvenile delinquency is best reported by descriptive accounts of actual programs. 
Some illustrations of the ways in which these opportunities provide therapeutic 
experiences for youth indicate the contribution of extended school services to 
youth rehabilitation and the prevention of delinquent behavior. 


Georgia’s Extended School Program. Prior to the availability of funds through 
a minimum foundation program for education, groundwork for Georgia’s ex- 
tended school program was laid through a series of conferences in “looking 
ahead” for expanded opportunities for children and youth. These meetings 
brought educators, health and social workers, religious leaders, and citizens in 
many walks of life together from all over the state. They, in turn, discussed 


the needs of youth with parents and other citizens in their local communities. 


In 1952, state funds for an extended school program were granted. These 
were given on a formula basis with the local community providing additional 
funds to meet the costs over and above the state subsidy (fifteen per cent of the 
amount allotted by the state for teachers in the local school system). These 
programs were initiated in large and small, rural and urban communities. They 
were considered to be enrichment programs for children, supplementing the 
regular school services and operating over a four- to six-week period during the 
vacation months. 

Programs began to take shape as the needs, interests, and resources of the 
school community were inventoried. Where facilities permitted, day and 
overnight camping was included. Some school buildings were used as centers 
both for day camping and for a wide range of creative activities. Some com- 
munities planned family nights when old and young came to play together. 
Youth found in the centers a place to see their friends and a recreational outlet 
for their energies, which were directed in constructive and wholesome chan- 
nels. All groups and agencies concerned with children and youth co-operated 


in making these programs successful. 


At the conclusion of the first year, Georgia’s extended school program had 
included eighty-four school systems. Though numbers were not considered as 
impressive as what happened to children,—81,000 youth and adults were en- 
rolled. These opportunities represented a significant state effort to meet the 
needs of youth and adults. Approximately 75 per cent of the participants were 
in the age range of 6 to 13 years, a period when children are very active and 
get into trouble when allowed to shift for themselves. Although a staff of 
1,385 teachers was employed as leaders, an additional 1,568 persons served as 


volunteers. 
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Evaluating this program from the standpoint of juvenile delinquency, the 
statements of youth give evidence of what such opportunities can contribute 
to constructive planning and rehabilitation for youth. For example: 

I am seventeen years old and this is the first time I have had anything to do in the 
summer time 

I teach my dad and mother something new every night. You see they never did get 
to come to a school like this when they were little 

I like the way the kids who don’t know each other get together in groups and work 
and get acquainted. 

We learned the teachers were human beings, the same as we are 
And from parents who viewed the program these comments came: 

It is programs like this which will help us control juvenile delinquency. 

This is the best thing that ever happened to this community. 

And the leaders gained new insights about children. 

The staff learned that children who are understood and given individual help will not 

have behavior problems that cause trouble. 


There were no real discipline problems. 


Dearborn, Michigan; A Work-Learn Outdoor Experimental School for Teen- 
agers. The need for experimentation with programs which will have holding 
power for the older teenage boy is a fertile field for school effort. One such 
example comes from the Dearborn Public Schools where a camp program was 
designed for boys 15'/2 to 17'/2 years of age who were considered potential school 
leavers. The participants were originally nominated by their counselors and 
represented boys who were having marked academic or personal problems which 
might lead to withdrawal from school, or whose behavior and personal adjust- 
ment problems were affecting their school achievement and social relationships. 
An interview followed to determine whether the boy would like to go to camp 
and how his parents viewed this plan for him. Of. the 181 boys referred by 
the counselors, 55 chose to go to camp. Of these, 46 remained for the entire 
camp period. 

The campers averaged at least two years below well-adjusted boys in reading 
ind arithmetic skills and had a significantly greater number of problems as meas- 
aired by diagnostic tests. Their attitudes showed a disinclination toward jobs 
equiring responsibility and leadership. 

One of the most significant results of the camp experience was found in 
improved group attitudes and behavior. The number of fights and scuffles was 
considerably reduced as the boys learned to substitute other means of settling 
differences. Their attitudes toward adults became more friendly and co-opera- 
tive. This change was substantiated by reports of the boys’ parents. Their 
attitudes toward school also improved. At the beginning, a great majority of 
the boys in the camping group were openly hostile to school and everything con- 
nected with it; but by June, nearly half of them expressed a wish to return to 
‘real classes” at camp so that deficiencies 


school and an increased desire for 
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in reading and arithmetic might be remedied. There were markedly improved 
personal and vocational skills, better eating habits, better table manners, im- 
proved boy-girl attitudes and behavior, and a development of skills which have 
subsequently been used in part- and full-time employment. At the end of the 
next school year, the drop-out rate of the campers was only seven per cent 


compared to a total school drop-out rate of seventeen per cent. 


These observations made by staff and others who helped to guide the project 
suggest interesting innovations for school programs which are planned for 
older youth. The chief difficulty which was found in continuing this type of 
project in the schools was the cost and the heavy ratio of staff to youth needed 


to provide the individualized attention and guidance the boys required. 


Hammond, Indiana. A long-established program of extended school services is 
maintained in this highly industrialized city. For ten years the schools have oper- 
ated a six-week summer recreation program to meet the needs of youth between 
five and fourteen years of age. A staff of forty-seven, drawn from the regular 
school faculty, is carefully selected to provide both educational and recreational 
experiences. Preparation for effective teamwork on the part of the teachers is 
developed through a special workshop prior to the opening of the summer 
session. Ways of working with youth to release creativeness is stressed. The 
program is open to any child in the community but advance registration is 
necessary. Approximately 1,048 youth participated in last year’s program. 

Each year the parents are asked to help the staff find ways of improving this 
service. Such efforts bring about a fine feeling of working out family prob- 
lems of space and things to do during the vacation weeks. The program has 
an advisory board of citizens, with representative community leaders assisting 
in the development of the service and securing needed funds to operate it. 

A Good School Program is a Delinquency Prevention Program—The entire 
preceding discussion can probably be summarized in a single statement—a 
good school program has much to contribute to delinquency prevention. Learn- 
ing activities that are planned to meet youth’s needs for basic knowledges, social 
adaptability, and emotional security, and which are made meaningful to them 
through the use of challenging instruction and understanding leadership usually 
should result in the production of well-adjusted citizens. 

There will be some exceptions to this generalization. First, in even the most 
enlightened school program there will be some weak spots, and second, some 
youth come to school with severe problems that will need individual treatment. 
For the vast majority of all pupils, the schools must assume an essential role 
of delinquency prevention through the maintenance of a good all-around educa- 
tional program. For the few pupils with serious problems of personal-social 


maladjustment, equally necessary services involving specialized individual treat- 


ment must be provided. 
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IV. CONCLUSION 


Delinquency Prevention and Control Must Grow Out of a General Strengthening 
of All School Services 


The part that the schools may play in preventing juvenile delinquency and 
dealing with delinquent pupils represents one aspect of an over-all program con- 
tributing to the growth and development of all youth. It can hardly be claimed 
that delinquency prevention itself should be a specific objective of the schools. 
Rather, a well-conceived and functioning school program should contribute 
toward the elimination of all types of personal and social inefficiencies. The same 
criteria that may be used to measure the school’s efficiency in preventing delin- 
quency may also be applied to its role in developing competence for occupational 
adjustment or home membership. Likewise, the specialized guidance services 
that contribute to the adjustment of individual delinquent pupils also function 
equally well as aids to pupils with other types of problems. 

Acceptance of the thesis that the role of the school is to provide oppor- 
tunities for a total life adjustment for all youth does not de-emphasize its 
possibilities as a delinquency prevention agent. A school program that assumes 
this role must contribute toward delinquency prevention, and, conversely, the 
school that accepts a responsibility for delinquency prevention must necessarily 
improve its program for all pupils and all aspects of its instructional services. 

It is- probable that school personnel may be well advised to approach the 
problem of delinquency prevention by first considering how well its program 
meets the needs of all youth rather than the special needs of the delinquent— 
or ‘any other segment of youthful society. Such an approach will encompass the 
delinquents, as well as other types of handicapped children. An evaluation 
that is based upon services for any one type of problem may often result in a 
patch-work approach or the addition of supplementary services that deal with 
the results of an inefficient school program. Supplementary services of visiting 
teachers, psychologists, psychiatrists, and the provision of special classes prob- 
ably will always be necessary in good school systems, but the first consideration 
must be, “How can the school meet the needs of all youth?” This seems to be 
the most logical point of view to be taken in reference to delinquency preven- 


tion and control. 
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Professional Books 


CHALMERS, G. K., chairman. The School and College Study of Admission with 
Advanced Standing. Philadelphia: William H. Cornog, Executive Director of the 
Central Committee of the Study of Admission with Advanced Standing, President of 
Central High School. 1953 (August), 193 pp. This is a report submitted by the 
faculties of the twelve colleges who are members of the School and College Study of 
Admission with Advanced Standing in the hope that each of them will approve its 
proposals. At the invitation of Kenyon College the presidents of eleven colleges or 
their representatives met at Washington in January, 1951, to consider the proposal thar 
the colleges try to reach agreement on descriptions of standards of advanced credit for 
work completed before admission to college. A twelfth college was later added. At the 
Washington meeting the college representatives agreed to the undertaking in eleven 
college freshmen subjects. Twelve officers of schools or school systems were added to 
the group of twelve presidents and deans; financial support of the study was generously 
provided by the Fund for the Advancement of Education; Dr. Cornog was invited to 
serve as Executive Director; eleven subject matter committees and the Committee on 
Individual Development were appointed. This book is a report of their work. 

The purpose of the study is to stimulate and encourage more intensive, advanced 
teaching in strong secondary schools. During 1953-1954 one or more college-freshmen- 
level courses will be taught in virtually all of the twenty-seven secondary schools asso- 
viated with the study. It is clearly understood in these schools that none of the 
participating colleges has yet agreed to consider applicants for advanced credit in the 
autumn of 1954. If the colleges severally vote to consider candidates for advanced 
credit according to the descriptions which follow, but measured by their own standards, 
the students in the twenty-seven schools will be informed of their action. 


Educational Film Guide, eleventh edition. New York 52: The H. W. Wilson Co., 
950-972 University Ave. 1953. 1,000 pp. $7.50. This is a large 6%2” x 10” cloth-bound 
book indexing and describing some 11,000 (16mm.) films. More than 3,000 “free’ 
films and 249 feature films selected for their educational value are included. Out- 
standing films are starred. Order numbers are given for 4,000 Library of Congress 
catalog cards and for 2,000 evaluation cards of the Educational Film Library Associa- 
tion. Age levels are suggested and film reviews that have appeared in leading periodicals 
are noted. The Guide is divided into three sections: the first is an alphabetic title and 
subject index, the second is a classified and annotated subject list, and the third is a 
directory of main sources. Complete buying or rental information is, of course, given, 
as well as running time, silent or sound, color, rental or sales price, etc. Because new 
films are released daily, it is the intention of the publisher to keep this main volume 
up to date with semi-annual supplementary service. Subscriptions are now being 
received for such service running into the spring of 1957. Earlier editions of the 
Educational Film Guide have been reported as “the best single source of information 
concerning films for purchase, rent, or free.” The eleventh edition, completely revised, 
easily lives up to this description. 

Fortieth Annual Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings. Philadelphia 4: William B. 
Castetter, Secretary, 3810 Walnut St. 1953. 237 pp. $1.00 (paper bound). This is the 
1953 Proceedings for Schoolmen’s Week held from April 15 to 18, 1953, at the Univ. 
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of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. These Proceedings include papers presented during 
the meeting. The general areas covered are Administration (3 articles); Comparative 
Education (2 
articles); Teacher Education (4 articles); Vocational and Industrial Education (1 


article); and 8 general articles. The articles on secondary education are: “Aviation 


articles); Elementary Education (13 articles); Secondary Education (8 


Education and the Curriculum,” “Changing People,” “Reading by Themes,” “Revising 
and Using Pennsylvania Bulletin #311—A Philosophy,” “The Moral Foundations of 
American Civilization,” “The Role of the Guidance Staff in Curriculum Development,’ 
and “What Can Be Eliminated From Secondary Mathematics?” 

HATCH, R. N., and DRESSEL, P. L. Guidance Services in the Secondary School 
Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 915 Main St. 1953. 189 pp. $2.50. This is the 
second book in a series devoted to the application of guidance services. The first book 
in the series, Guidance Services in the Elementary School, was written for individuals 
responsible for guidance activities for elementary-school pupils through the sixth grade 
This volume has been prepared for those individuals responsible for guidance activities 
in the junior and senior high school. The suggestions to be found in this book are for 
the school teacher, counselor, and administrator. Philosophical concepts have been 
kept at a minimum to permit more space for suggestions for action. It has been written 
for easy reference to specific techniques and should prove exceedingly helpful if used 
as a handbook or supplementary textbook. 

INGRAM, C. P. Education of the Slow-Learning Child. New York 10: The Ronald 
Press Co., 15 East 26th St. 1953. 369 pp. $5.00. Drawing on the author's years of 
experience in developing and supervising special education programs, this new book 
examines the place of the slow-learning child in our society, and discusses the educa- 
tion he needs to achieve a full measure of life adjustment. Those teaching methods 
best suited to the retarded child are explained in detail. The book is designed to meet 
the needs of psychologists, curriculum consultants, school administrators, special-class 
teachers—everyone concerned with planning and carrying out a program for slow- 
learning children from five to seventeen years of age. It is equally useful as a textbook 
for courses dealing with such pupils, and as a guide for teachers who must help the 
mentally retarded child make the best possible adjustment in the normal class. 

Emphasis throughout is placed on fundamentals applicable to the education of all 
children, with appropriate allowance for the mentally retarded. Dr. Ingram points 
out the necessity for understanding the whole child—for co-ordinating his physical, 
mental, emotional, and social growth. She stresses the integration of home, school, and 
community life, and the use of childhood experiences as a basis for learning to insure 
that each child will continue to advance throughout his school life. 

The book sets forth general and specific goals for the education of the slow-learners 
at different age levels, and describes teaching techniques by which these goals can be 
achieved. It gives particular attention to the role of speech improvement, functional 
reading, arithmetic, and general readiness programs in overcoming the special problems 
of retarded children. Stress is also placed on pre-school education, the utilization of 
audio-visual aids, the requirements of a high-school program, and modern rehabilitation 
measures. The final section of the book describes current trends and research in the 
field of mental retardation, pointing out the worth of an educational system that 
enhances all-round growth and is flexible enough to change as new findings are un- 
covered. This book, although based on the author's earlier and widely-accepted work 
on the education of the slow-learning child, has been so extensively revised and re- 


written that it must be considered a new production. Emphasizing those principles 


which apply to all groups in the school population, the discussion will serve as a prac- 
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tical guide to all those concerned with the administration and organization of special 
classes for the mentally retarded and slow learning. 


LAWSON, D. E. School Administration. New York 3: The Odyssey Press, 101 
Fifth Ave. 1953. 415 pp. $3.50. It is the purpose of this book to present, especially 
for the inexperienced administrator and the beginning student of school administration, 
a statement of the major policies, principles, and procedures by which good administra- 
tive practice is governed and made functional. For the superintendent or principal who 
seeks solutions for the immediate problems of administration, the attempt is made here 
to present workable arrangements and step-by-step procedures that are consistent with 
sound administrative practice and professional objectives. 

The book is divided into twelve chapters with the following titles: The Adminis- 
tration of SchoolCommunity Relations, Relationships with the Board of Education, 
Administration of Professional Growth and Relationships, Administrative and Super- 
visory Techniques, Administration of Equipment and Supplies, Administration of 
Finance, Administration of Guidance, Administration of Buildings and Grounds, 
Administration of Office Functions, Administering the Program of Special Activities, 
Administering the Curriculum, and Policies and Principles of Administration. 


Modern School Shop Planning. Ann Arbor: Prakken Publications. 1953. 113 pp. 
139 illustrations. $2.50 (plastic bound). This book covers all phases of planning for 
all types of school shops. It is probably the only book on the market today which 
answers all the questions on planning, laying out and equipping school shops of all 
types and sizes. It is a factual, authoritative volume containing precise, practical 
suggestions not only for over-all planning, but also for individual shops, such as: 
general shops, automotive shops; drafting shops; electrical, radio, and TV shops; graphic 
arts shops; machine shops; metalworking shops; and woodworking shops. It is designed 
primarily for those who are in a school system where a new school is to be built, who 
are soon moving into a new shop, who are planning additions to their present shop 
set-up, or who are contemplating changes in their shops. In addition, it includes prin- 
ciples of purchasing, and safety in the school shop—in fact, all of the information 
necessary for setting up a first-class shop. 


RAGAN, W. B. Modern Elementary Curriculum. New York 19: The Dryden 
Press, 31 West 54th St. 1953. 588 pp. $4.90. This book has grown out of the author's 
experience in teaching curriculum courses, in serving as consultant to city, county, and 
state curriculum committees, and in working with local school systems to evaluate the 
elementary-school program. It has grown out of a conviction, too, that the experiences 
which children have in the elementary school can determine in large measure their 
success and happiness and the future of our democratic way of life. 

The major premise of this book is that education is concerned primarily with the 
improvement of living—that life must be better and richer both for children and for 
adults in the community because of the kind of living that goes on in the elementary 
school. The program of the elementary school must, therefore, be geared to the realities 
and ideals of the culture and to the characteristics and needs of children. The book 
is intended to serve both as a basic text for college courses in curriculum making and 
as a guide for teachers and administrators in the field. An effort has been made to 
maintain a balance between theoretical foundations and practical considerations; between 
radical and traditional points of view in regard to significant issues in elementary 
education. 

Part I analyzes some of the fundamental sources from which teachers may receive 


guidance in making educational decisions: the history of American elementary educa- 
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tion, the realities and ideals of the culture, the nature of human growth and develop 
ment, and the purposes of education in our society. Part II deals with the problems 
of developing the over-all design of the curriculum, organizing the class for living and 
learning, and organizing the staff for effective study and planning. Part III is concerned 
with curriculum improvement in each of the six broad areas usually included in the 
elementary-school program. Part IV presents methods and suggestions for evaluating 
both pupil progress and the program of an elementary school 

The photo-comments, which appear throughout the book, and the “Problems and 
Projects” at the end of each chapter have been selected and prepared with a view to 
stimulating the reader to think for herself and to apply rather than merely review the 
general principles set forth in the text. The check-lists in Chapters 8 through 13 also 
encourage the student to use her knowledge in real-life situations. A carefully selected 
list of books and films at the end of each chapter enables the student to gain a deeper 
understanding of the problems discussed. 

SPEARS, HAROLD. Improving the Supervision of Instruction. New York 11: 
Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave. 1953. 492 pp. $4.75. As to the work of the principal, 
his responsibilities in administrative matters have been much more readily mastered 
than those in the supervision of the instructional program. How he may effect greater 
success as an instructional leader is a question that still challenges professional study, 
and that is representative of the problems to which attention is given in this book 
It represents a summary of current thought and practice in supervision at both the 
elementary- and the secondary-school levels. It includes the efforts of county and state 
school officers, as well as that of local school districts. In-service training and curriculum 
planning are incorporated in the broadened concept of supervision as treated here 

Fact and fancy. This is written as a running account of the instructional supervision 
of America’s schools. It is not a story of what might have been or what should have 
been. It is one of what is and of what seems to be coming. Upon a framework of fact 
are hung the principles and purposes of supervision, its hopes and its promises. Opinions, 
wen injected, are not presented for their own sake. They find their rightful place as 
interpretations of the supervisory practices that are recorded. In preparing his new 
book, Dr. Spears visited the departments of education in each of the 48 states and 
acquainted himself with 150 different school systems. The writer has naturally drawn 
upon his own experiences in the teaching profession and upon those of his friends and 
colleagues. In a real sense he is an agent for all these others who have so kindly con- 
tributed the stories of their programs of instructional leadership. The account is 
written for supervisors, administrators, and teachers on the job, as well as those in the 
graduate school. 

Throughout, the attempt has been made to show supervision as it is in the American 
public school system today, with analytical interpretations, as already noted. The examples 
from state systems, county systems, and local school districts have been chosen from 
the mass of material as representative of the supervisory provision commonly found, 
the program commonly carried out, the purposes behind the program, and the principles 
governing it. 

THOMPSON, N. Z. Your School Clubs. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1953 
27 pp. $3.50. This is a handbook on school clubs for administrators, teachers, and 
club leaders. First, reviewing the history of the student activities movement, the author 
then explains the function of the school club as a device through which the teacher 
can come to know the student better and be more directly helpful. Part I covers the 
administrative factors involved in establishing, administering, supervising, scheduling, 
and evaluating the school club. Part II, A Constructive Program of Student Activities, 
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suggests 28 types of clubs and activities appealing to teenage interests. For each, there 
is an introduction outlining the basic purpose of the club, followed by suggestions for 
specific club projects. Desirable outcomes are emphasized. There is a full index and 
there are many references to additional sources of information and materials for further 


reading to aid the teacher or pupil needing just such guidance and assistance. 


WESSEL, ROSA, and FAITH, G. B. Professional Education Based in Practice 
Philadelphia 3: Univ. of Pennsylvania, The School of Social Work, 2410 Pine St. 1953. 
188 pp. $3.00 (paper cover). The two studies composing this volume concern the 
development of responsibility, skill, and integrity in college students of a helping dis- 
cipline. Because all professions require such qualities of their students, and because 
liberal education must somehow find its own way to build such traits into educated 
citizens, the authors describe steps which one professional school has taken to develop 


such qualities in its own students. 


ZERAN, F. R., editor. The High School Teacher and His Job. New York 16: 
Chartwell House, 280 Madison Ave. 1953. 282 pp. This book is designed not only to 
assist the student during his first course in secondary education, but also to assist the 
teacher in service, and the principal and the supervisor in thinking through their 
relationships with new teachers and with one another. Through a discussion of the 
total job of the teacher, the authors have pointed up those aptitudes, abilities, and 
interests which are requisite needs for teaching, and those relationships with pupils, 
other teachers, principals, supervisors, and the community which the individual should 
develop in order to become a successful teacher. The factor of in-service growth and 
development is also high-lighted. 

The book is composed of nine chapters contributed by as many persons. The titles 
of each are: The Job of the Teacher, The Status and Future of Teaching, The Teacher 
and His Relations with the Faculty, The Teacher's Role in the Guidance Program, The 
Teacher and the Principal, The Teacher and His Supervisor, The Teacher and the Com- 
munity, The Teacher and the Curriculum, and In-Service Growth and Development 


Books for Pupil and Teacher Use 


America Reaps, Anthologies for High Schools. Authors: Robert C. Pooley (General 
Editor), William S. Gray (Reading Editor), Irvin C. Poley, Jean Cravens Leyda, Lillian 
J. Zellhoefer, Paul Farmer, Walter Blair, Theodore Hornberger, Helen Thornton, George 
K. Anderson, and Gwen Horsman. Illustrated. Published by Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago 11. 

Book 1, Good Times Through Literature. 576 pages; 1951; list price, $3.20. 

Book 2, Exploring Life Through Literature. 640 pages; 1951; list price, $3.36. 

Book 3, The United States in Literature. 736 pages; 1952; list price, $3.72. 

Book 4, England in Literature. 752 pages; 1953; list price, $3.80. 

Teacher's Guidebook for Books 1 and 2. Free to users. 

Think-It-Through Books for Books 1 and 2. List price for each, 64c. 

Supplementary materials for Books 3 and 4 are in preparation. 


Here is a program—now, with the publication of England in Literature, complete— 
that smooths the way for easy communication between today’s young people and good 
writers, old and new. There’s a wealth of good reading here, a pleasing balance of 
modern writing and old-time favorites. Obviously, selections have been chosen by 
teachers who know boys and girls, what they like, and what they need. And the 
selections are organized, illustrated, and furnished with editorial helps that let boys 
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and girls meet the best in literature on friendly terms—understanding it, enjoying it, 
and using it to grow on. 


In Good Times Through Literature, America Reaps 1, and Exploring Life Through 
Literature, America Reaps 2, selections are grouped around unit themes that interest 
teenage boys and girls: adventure and mystery, the problems and pleasures of everyday 
life, getting along with others, humor, nature—to name only a few. 


The United States in Literature, America Reaps 3, is organized to give pupils four 
separate looks at American literature. In the first two divisions of the book, literary 
selections trace “The Growth of a Nation” and “The Development of American Ideals.” 
Next, “Men and Books” provides a survey of six great periods in American literature 
through intensive study of the life and works of a major writer of each period. And, 
finally, “Changing Literary Patterns” shows, by outstanding examples of each, how five 
literary types have evolved in America. 


England in Literature, America Reaps 4, surveys English literature from Chaucer 
to Churchill, with emphasis on the ideas that mean most to American students today. 
Each chapter organizes the selections around a theme characteristic of the period pre- 
sented. Three of the ten chapters are devoted to contemporary English literature. 

An important aspect of the America Reaps series is the systematic guidance it gives 
in strengthening and enlarging the foundation of reading skills laid in the grades. 
Editorial features of the texts themselves—all directed specifically to the pupil—promote 
step-by-step growth in reading ability. Think-It-Through books give further reading 
practice where it’s needed. And Teacher's Guidebooks spell out for the teacher a 
complete developmental program in reading, including suggestions for adapting the 
course to individual students’ needs. All four books are notable for eye appeal. They 
are modern in format and lavishly illustrated by good artists. [Illustrations catch the 
spirit of the content and add enriching background for reading. 

ANTHONY, EVELYN. Rebel Princess. New York 16: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
1953. 253 pp. $3.00. It was a snowy winter evening in 1743 when a horseman drew 
up at the humble German castle of Anhalt Zerbst bearing a summons from Moscow's 
Imperial Court. Elizabeth of Russia had chosen her distant kinswoman, young Augusta 
Fredricka of Anhalt, as the future wife of Grand Duke Peter, heir to the Russian throne. 

Augusta was dazzled at first by the sumptuous Russian court. But Peter, the prince 
charming of her dreams, soon showed himself to be a hate-ridden imbecile who despised 
and feared her. Another danger lay within the tumultuous breast of the beautiful, all- 
powerful Czarina Elizabeth, where the madness of the Romanov’s warred with super- 
stitious piety. The Imperial Court itself was torn with dissension over the bitter 
question of succession, a battle in which the Princess was to play so vital a part. Set 
against the glittering background of eighteenth-century Russia, this book tells the 
enthralling story of these twenty momentous years in the life of one of the most 
astonishing women of all time. As Catherine the Great she left her mark upon world 
history. It was these early years that made her the woman she became. 


ARCHIBALD, JOE. Block That Kick. Philadelphia: Macrae Smith Co. 1953. 
223 pp. $2.50. Al knows that he is kept on as first-string halfback for the sentimental 
reason that his father was the greatest ball-carrier in Monroe's history. Although Al 
has some of his father’s looks, he seems to have little of his talent. Still, he is determined 
not to go down ingloriously under his father’s illustrious shadow. In an unrehearsed 
play a resourceful quarterback suddenly calls upon Al to punt out of danger. The kick 
is long and amazingly accurate. Astonished by the thought that he may have natural 
kicking ability, Al labors a full summer developing his punting and place-kicking in a 
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cow pasture near his uncle’s farm. Returning to school with his newly educated toe, 
he quietly awaits an opportunity to prove himself. 

ASCH, SHOLEM. A Passage in the Night. New York 16: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
210 Madison Ave. 1953. 367 pp. $3.75. For his first modern novel since East River, 
the author has chosen a great and timeless theme—that of atonement, of man in con- 
flict with his conscience. Here the creator of unforgettable portraits of such Biblical 
figures as the Nazarene, Moses, and the Apostle Paul has given us another moving 
drama of the spirit. 

Isaac Grossman, son of poor but devoutly religious immigrants, won worldly success 
as a builder and made a great fortune with comparative ease. His marriage was a 
happy one, and as he grew older and saw his son carrying the family name on to ever 
greater heights, he should have been proud and happy. Yet the fact that years ago, 
when he was young and striving desperately to get a start in life, he had cheated a 
man named Kovalsky—a man he scarcely knew—preyed upon his mind and let him 
have no peace. Now he had millions, yet what were they by comparison with the 
twenty-seven dollars he had stolen? So he came to the small Connecticut city where 
Kovalsky had lived, in search of the truth and of some way to atone for this wrong. 


ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANIES. Man and the 
Motor Car, fourth edition. New York 11: Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave. 1953. 336 pp 
$1.60. This edition of Man and the Motor Car is a completely revised text. While it 
includes the basic content, approaches, and treatments of the 1936 and 1941 editions, 
it has been fortified with new and important materials. Included in the present edition 
are many new and improved illustrations, special topics, and a wide range of projects 
for students. The bibliography, photographs, and sketches are of practical and proved 
worth for high schools. Wartime and postwar developments in traffic safety education 
and driver training have been given appropriate coverage. In terms of the needs of 
today’s schools, this text may certainly be considered as well suited for use in high-school 
courses designed to educate new drivers. In the preparation of this revision, valuable 
aid was received from a number of high-school instructors in various parts of the 
country who submitted many helpful comments and suggestions. These served to guide 
the nature and scope of the revision so that, in the last analysis, the text would continue 


to be of practical use in the average classroom situation. 


AUERBACH, ARNOLD. A Brief History of Sculpture. New York 16: Studio- 
Crowell, 432 4th Ave. 1953. 111 pp. $4.50. Man differs from the lower animals in one 
important respect—he is able to communicate his ideas to his fellows by means of 
man-made things. The desire to shape a piece of wood or stone, to mold a lump of 
clay into something more interesting and expressive dates back almost as far as we 
have record of human life. The author, himself a distinguished sculptor, ranges with 
ease over this astonishingly large field, from the rock reliefs of Altamira to the work of 
Lipchitz and Henry Moore. He deals with his material both from a historical and a 
critical viewpoint, and his style, combined with 67 carefully chosen photographs, pro- 
vides a useful and much-needed introduction to a subject which is commanding ever- 


increasing interest. 


The Autobiography of William Butler Yeats. New York 11: The Macmillan Co., 
60 Sth Ave. 1953. 344 pp. $5.00. Long out of print, this one large volume contains 
the riches of William Butler Yeats’ most important autobiographical writings—Reveries 
Over Childhood and Youth, The Trembling of the Veil, Dramatis Personae, Estrange- 
ment, The Death of Synge, and The Bounty of Sweden. These writings tell the story 
of a man who fell in love with Ireland and its people, and who expressed that love in 
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some of the most beautiful prose and poetry of our time. A sensitive, lonely boy at 


school in England, Yeats enjoyed most the periods he spent with his grandparents in 
































County Sligo. Here he would wander about the country, marveling at its beauty and 
listening to the legends and fairy tales of the peasants. 


BAKELESS, K. L. Story-Lives of Great Composers. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 1952. 277 pp. $3.50. Today, the music of the world’s great composers is given to 
American homes more frequently and more completely than ever before. Boys and 
girls hear the works of Strauss, Stravinsky, Sibelius, and Rachmaninoff as well as those 
of the older masters, and become interested in the personalties behind the music. The 
author has selected nineteen important composers from the moderns back to Rossini, 
Purcell, and Scarlatti. She has told intimate and fascinating stories of musical genius— 
its appearance in youth, its persistence, its training, its reverence for the greatest masters 
of all time. 


BARZINI, LUIGI, JR. Americans Are Alone in the World. New York 22: Random 
House, 457 Madison Ave. 1953. 212 pp. $2.50. This book is a sympathetic, incisive 
interpretation of America’s unsought role as the reluctant leader of the free world. 
These are times when most European pronouncements on American aims and policy are 
severely critical and are voiced without any attempt on the part of the Europeans to 
understand the reactions of Americans to our new and heavy burdens. This book 
explains much to both the Americans and Europeans. It is, moreover, a considerable 
step forward in the kind of mutual understanding which is obviously necessary in our 


trying times. 


BOYNTON, W. C. Faith Builds a Chapel. New York: Reinhold Publishing Co 
1953. 135 pp. $8.50. This is the story of how the author and her husband, lacking any 
formal training in craftsmanship, conceived and built entirely by hand over a period 
of nine years, a 15th centry Norwegian chapel on their summer estate in Door County, 
Wisconsin. Their initial project was to carve the fifty-two dragon heads which terminate 
the supporting beams of the roof. When this task was completed, they met the greater 
challenge of arches, pew ends, pulpit, font, altar, and cross within the chapel, where 
virtually every surface is carved. Forty-one murals painted by Mrs. Boynton cover walls 
and ceiling. The finished work is as fine and as beautiful as any executed by the master 
professional craftsman. This is a descriptive story, in words, pictures, and pencil draw- 
ings, about the author and her husband and their chapel, which has brought thousands 
of visitors from far and wide, who come and marvel at it with its unique paintings and 
carvings. Here it is that the author tells why she decided to build the chapel. 


BRIDGWATER, WILLIAM, editor. The Columbia-Viking Desk Encyclopedia. New 
York 17: The Viking Press. 1953. 1,102 pp. $7.95; thumb-indexed, $8.95. This volume 
has been prepared at Columbia University by the editors and staff of the former edition. 
It is a handy, up-to-date, authoritative, desk-size encyclopedia. Census figures, death 
dates, etc. have been revised to April 1, 1953. Many new articles to cover recent 
events and discoveries and people in the news have been included, and formerly in- 
cluded ones have been rewritten with the view to give maximum information with a 
minimum of wordage. Familiar abbreviations and other stylistic short cuts have been 
used, always with the idea of maintaining clarity. Included also are numerous full-page 
illustrations of useful subject groups. Up-to-date continent and world maps have been 
especially prepared for this volume. 

The volume is designed for the modern American reader. Emphasis has been on 
contemporary facts and persons in the United States. Modern science, the arts, and 
world affairs are given special prominence. More than 4,000 American places are 
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identified and described. In all, it contains some 31,000 articles of more than 1,250,000 
words. It is a handy, compact, portable encyclopedia giving ready-to-use information 


with a minimum of clarifying description. 


BRODY, ILES. Gone with the Windsors. Philadelphia 7: The John C. Winston 
Co. 1953. 335 pp. $3.50. Here is the story of the most celebrated couple of our times, 
seen in the glare of facts as the Duke and the Duchess made them. If it is an indict- 
ment, it is delivered in the Windsors’ own words and actions. If it is an exposé, it is 


the self-revelation of two people who have made it their business to expose their lives. 


BROWNE, D. G. Too Many Cousins. New York 11: The Macmillan Co. 1953. 
176 pp. $2.50. In this book the author employs two characters which have appeared in 
other of his mystery novels: Sir Bruton Kames, Director of Public Prosecutions, and his 
Senior Legal Assistant, Harvey Tuke, a sharp of tongue, mind, and eye, full of aplomb 
and diplomacy. A stickler for accuracy in detail, the author reminds American readers 
who might be unfamiliar with English police machinery: “In England, in theory, 
prosecutions are instituted by the police, but, in cases such as murder, the evidence 
must be submitted to the Department of Public Prosecutions for advice and guidance 
as to whether they will stand up in a court of law. In practice also, the Department 
itself institutes proceedings when its own lawyer (in this case Mr. Tuke) prosecutes in 
court; on other occasions when suspicious circumstances are brought to its notice, 
perhaps by a coroner or medical man, it can instruct the police to act. The Department 
operates throughout England and Wales, but not in Scotland which has its own judicial 


and police systems.” 


BUDD, LILLIAN. Land of Strangers. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1953 
369 pp. $3.50. Exiled by his own will from his native Sweden, young Carl Christianson 
worked his way to America. The big, shining, new country was aglow with promise for 
Carl and, after several disappointing job experiences, he settled in that dynamic Mid- 
west city, Chicago. 

In Chicago he eventually found the tiny, endearing Ellen, whom he had loved back 
in Sweden and who, like himself, was an exile. How they married, how each adjusted 
to the competitive conditions of the new country, and how they brought up their 
children, Tony and Sigrid, furnish the substance of this novel. The heartaches and 
Strivings of the young immigrant, the dreams he has for himself and his family, the 
torment of conflict engendered by his response to America, and his nostalgia for family 


associations in Sweden are all here. 


BURKE, A. E. Architectural Lettering. Chicago 37: American Technical Society, 
848 East Fifty-Eighth St. 1953. 200 pp. Modern architecture aims to produce structures 
not only that are habitable but also which impart a feeling of beauty and unity in accord 
with the natural surroundings. Similarly, modern architectural lettering goes beyond 
the aim of mere written communication—it enhances through appropriate styling of 
the letters. Thus, the inscription on a dedicatory plaque will be designed in letters of 
simplicity and dignity, while the sign over a smart fashion shop will use letters of 
delicate elegance. The skill of producing creative and appropriate lettering is developed 
through two phases of training: first, understanding and mastering the letter forms; 
second, developing the manipulative skill required to produce the right lettering for the 
particular job. 

The author covers both of the phases mentioned above. He does so not by lengthy 
discussion of theory, but through step-by-step examples, exercises, and lucid, concise 


directions. Fundamentals are stressed first—then follow lettering styles suited to a 
variety of purposes. The reader learns not merely to copy these styles but also to 
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master the principles of good letter construction needed for creating his own styles, 
whether for plans or for ornamental design. 


BURLINGAME, ROGER. Machines That Built America. New York 17: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 383 Madison Ave. 1953. 222 pp. $3.50. Without machines, without 
the constant new invention and building of machines, without the extraordinary quan- 
tity of things they were able to produce, the settlement of the 3,000,000 square miles 
of territory in the United States would have taken many hundreds of years. Surely, 
in that time, our nation would have split into many nations with separate customs and 
hostility among them. This happened in the slow growth of European civilization and 
again in South America to which machines came late. 

Instead, new inventions lent speed to the process of opening up the continent and 
welding the land and its people into one nation. There was first the rapid machine 
manufacture of axes to cut the forests, then fleets of steamboats to carry goods and 
people, machines to cut and process grain, flour mills to grind wheat in ever-increasing 
quantity, packing houses for meat, steel for railroads, the telegraph for constant liaison 
and, finally, the organization and transmission of electric power. Thus the development 
of the great wheat regions in Minnesota and the Dakotas was possible only because of 
the McCormick reaper; the discovery of gold deposits in California and Nevada began 
the demand for the steel that went into the transcontinental railroad. And so necessity 
created the lengendary “Yankee ingenuity,” and American mass production came into 
being. 


BURMAN, B. L. The Four Lives of Mundy Tolliver. New York 18: Julian Messner, 
8 West 40th St. 1953. 237 pp. $3.75. This is the contemporary story of a young 
Southerner back from the war, trying to find his way in a turbulent world. Mundy 
Tolliver moves in a wide panorama from the Kentucky mountains to the Chinese 
shrimp platforms off the Gulf of Mexico. The author has been working on this book 
since 1949. He wrote a considerable part of it on the Starnberger Sea in Germany. 


»~CHAPIN, EARL. Long Wednesdays. New York 16: Abelard Press, 381 Fourth Ave. 
1953. 268 pp. $3.00. “There is a legend in our land,” writes the author, “that he who 
edits a country weekly has attained the pinnacle of bucolic bliss.” The only pinnacle 
offered by ownership of the Tamarack Sentinel proved to be the seat on the top of 
“Old Betsy.” Purchased by a long dead predecessor who “liked to do things in a big 
way,” this ancient press is one of a fascinating array of characters that troop through 
the pages of this book. Printers and printers’ devils, tramps, tradesmen, ministers, 
ducks, pigs, a mink pen, a peripatetic philosopher, a dilapidated automobile, some 
charming drunks, a flat cat, a balky linotype, and a pair of impossible Indians all join 
to weave a chain of mostly hilarious events that make up the course of this story. 


CHAPMAN, JOHN. Theatre '53. New York 22: Random House, 457 Madison 
Ave. 1953. 585 pp. $5.00. Now, in one book, theatre-lovers will find authorized reading 
versions of the twelve leading plays of the season, many of them still top hits on 
Broadway or on the road. This year, June 1, 1952, to May 30, 1953, these range from 
William Inge’s intensely emotional, Pulitzer Prize-winning Picnic and Arthur Miller's 
powerful and profound drama of the Salem witchcraft trials, The Crucible, to George 
Axelrod’s diverting domestic skylark, The Seven Year Itch and the Rosalind Russell 
success, high-spirited Wonderful Town 

Equally important and stimulating is Barrett Clark’s thoughtful analysis of the 
“grass roots” theatre—in towns and hamlets, in independent civic and community 
theatres, in recreation hails of factories, in military camps, in clubs and lodges, churches 


and Sunday schools, hospitals and jails. He covers amateur and experimental groups, 
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as well as college theatrical activity, and shows how these noncommercial units are 
providing a much-needed substitute for shrinking road companies and stock theatre. 
Also included is a retrospect of the season, a list of the year’s theatrical honors, a list 
of the season’s performances with the names of each cast and a synopsis of each play, 
a list of holdover plays and musicals with number of performances from previous seasons 
which closed during the season, a list of the all-time hits of 500 or more performances, 
an obituary of actors and addresses, a list of the season's books on the theatre, and 
an index. 

CHASE, VIRGINIA. The End of the Week. New York 11: The Macmillan Co. 
1953. 249 pp. $3.50. This is a novel concerning elementary-school teachers. Through 
her sympathetic portrayal the author shows a realistic, cross-section view of the lives of 
those engaged in teaching. The characters differ in age, experience, ambitions, and 
hopes; together they present an adult picture of this challenging profession today. 


CHUTE, MARCHETTE. Ben Jonson of Westminster. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 300 Fourth Ave. 1953. 380 pp. $5.00. With her deep-felt knowledge of the 
period, the author has traced the early influences, as well as individual traits, which 
transformed the humble stepson of a bricklayer into the most impassioned crusader for 
the true spirit of the classics in the history of English drama. Nor has she neglected 
the other side of Ben Jonson—that talented and experienced drinker, that sprawling old 
dictator of the Apollo Club—who so bewildered and exhausted William Drummond 
when Jonson visited him in the course of his walking tour of Scotland in 1618. 

Ben Jonson's figure always towers in the foreground, but back of him, is the entire 
panorama of contemporary England—the courts of Queen Elizabeth, James I, and Charles 
I with their pageantry and intrigues; the Westminster School where boys were taught 
Christian virtues and Latin style; the feuding literary world of George Chapman, John 
Marston, John Fletcher, Francis Beaumont, and John Donne, and religious and political 
tensions and the ever-present threat of prison. 

CLARK, EUGENIE. Lady with A Spear. New York 16: Harper and Brothers, 49 
E. 33rd St. 1953. 255 pp. $3.50. This book is a youthful scientist's informal report of 
her career in the marine world—a career that took her to the tropical waters of the 
Pacific and Atlantic Oceans and the Red Sea in search of rare and bizarre fish. Here 
is a glimpse into the sea and its strange and colorful under-water creatures. This world, 
as the author describes it, is a place of astonishing beauty, and the author takes you 
along as she invades its secrets with spear and underwater mask. Art the tip of her 
speargun is the stuff of dreams: fanlike corals, clown fish, vermilion sponges—and the 
lurking dangers of tiger sharks and barracuda. 


COBB, ALICE. War's Unconquered Children Speak. Boston 8: Beacon Press, 25 
Beacon St. 1953. 268 pp. $3.50. This is a book about ordinary people whose ways of 
life were suddenly and terribly changed. The volume is made up of eyewitness stories 
about real people. The author has spoken with them and seen them. They are living 
today—in Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, the Gaza strip, Israel, Greece, Italy, Germany, France, 
and Finland. Some of them are living in ruined towns, some in ragged tent-cities, some 
in DP camps. All of them, youths or young adults, are children of war—and all of 
them are fighting back with heroic spirit. They show a resilience which is almost 
beyond words. 


COOKE, D. C. While the Crowd Cheers! New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co., 
300 Fourth Ave. 1953. 186 pp. $2.50. This group of seven stories covers some of the 
top favorite sports in America today. Baseball, football, basketball, auto racing, and air 
racing all have their heroes. 
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CORBETT, M. K. Girl of Urbino. New York 16: Abelard Press, 381 Fourth Ave. 
1953. 223 pp. $2.50. This is a romantic novel set at court in early sixteenth-century 
Urbino, Italy, with all the pageantry and glamor of the period. We share in the gay 
court and contented town life of this city, ruled by a kind and well-loved Duke, whose 
ward, Chiara, is the heroine of the story. We learn much of her life and duties, her 
companions, her skill at falconry, and of the Court School where young members of 
the nobility come to learn court manners. 

But the murderous Cesare Borgia invades and ransacks the village and the royal 
family is forced to flee. Chiara remains in the castle, hidden in a secret tower room. 
She is discovered by Leonardo da Vinci, who helps her to escape. In the end, mainly 
because of Chiara’s courage and da Vinci's help, happiness is restored to the castle 
and the town. All of the background characters are real people who made history, and 
the details are completely authentic. 


DAUGHERTY, JAMES. Marcus and Narcissa Whitman. New York 17: The 
Viking Press, 18 East 48th St. 1953. 158 pp. $2.50. This is the story of a young doctor 
and his teacher bride who left the comforts and companionships of their home in New 
York State in the year 1836 with the purpose of establishing a Christian mission among 
the Indians of the Pacific Northwest. Their long journey was in itself a heroic under- 
taking, for Narcissa Whitman was the first white woman ever to cross the perilous 
Oregon Trail. Then for eleven years they struggled against fearful difficulties to teach 
the Indians the ways of white civilization; and in the end they failed. But they suc- 
ceeded, as true pioneers, in blazing a trail for others to follow, carrying forward the 
work to which they had dedicated themselves. 


DAVIS, S. A. This Is Liberia. New York 1: The William-Frederick Press, 313 West 
35th St. 1953. 151 pp. $3.50. Those who have looked to Liberia as a land to stir the 
emotions, a land to fire idealistic dreams, a land of genuine possibilities for social 
advance have witnessed the events which characterize it as a land of thwarted hopes, 
a land of dramatic defeat, a land to give legitimacy to indignation. The author's fasci- 
nating account of the people—both the American-born founders and the African-born 
builders—and their obstacle-bound struggles to achieve social and economic betterment 
as well as political stability is a realistic picture of the forlorn monument to what Liberia 
was supposed to become. 

de PEREDA, PRUDENCIO. Fiesta. New York 36: A. A. Wyn. 1953. 359 pp. 
$3.75. After an absence of fifteen years, Ros Varona, an American, revisits his father’s 
birthplace, the town of Mozares in northern Spain. The time is 1948. He arrives shortly 
before the local Fiesta which takes the form of a Passion Play and which has been 
observed every ten years since the Middle Ages. Slowly but inexorably, Ros becomes 
involved in the lives of the people of Mozares, with his numerous relatives, with the 
passionate Candelas, and with Lota, the mute girl. Unwillingly, he is drawn into the 
struggle that takes place over the selection of the man who is to portray the Christus. 
Rivalry is intense—the role carries with it a glory that lasts a lifetime. There are five 
contenders: Heraclito, a young farmer; Tomas, a humbie, deeply devout peasant boy; 
Luciano, a business man; Leandro, a Falangist; and Blas, a Communist whose father had 
been the Christus in the previous Fiesta. When the day of the Fiesta finally arrives, 
the suspense and tension, which have mounted steadily from the time of Ros's arrival, 
burst out into an intensely dramatic climax. 


DICKINSON, ALICE. The First Book of Plants. New York: Franklin Watts. 1953. 
94 pp. $1.75. The book answers many of the questions that pupils raise concerning 
plant life. It is an introduction to the plants that grow almost everywhere in the world 
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around us—in all sizes and shapes—some so small that they can be seen only with a 
microscope; others, towering high in the sky. It tells the how's, why's, and what's of 
them all—bacteria, algae, fungi, lickens, ferns, mosses, and the seed-producing plants. 


DUNCAN, KUNIGUNDE. The Tether. Boston: L. C. Page and Co. 1953. 407 pp. 
$3.00. This is the story of Una, a girl of the Kansas grasslands, tethered by her marriage 
vow to Proctor Grey, brilliant but selfish frontier lawyer. Una’s brave attempts to 
make a success of her hopeless marriage are thwarted by Proctor’s cruelty, indifference, 
dishonesty, and neglect of his home and family. Drought, near-famine, cattle stam- 
pedes, and raging blizzards add to the hardships of daily life, and only the unfailing 
friendship of Steve Grant, who really worshipped her, sustains Una in her lonely 
struggle for understanding of God and man. A memorable picture of the raucous, turbu- 
lent Middle West of two generations ago, and of a girl who grows in stature as one of 
the finest, most courageous women in American literature. 

EFFERSON, J. N. Principles of Farm Management. New York 36: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 1953. 439 pp. $6.00. This comprehensive text on farm management was 
written to cover all major problems and situations involved in operating a farm business 
It is the first book on its subject to present principles applicable to all areas and all 
systems of farming. Offering a fund of knowledge developed by the science of farm 
management, the book is logical and simplified in treatment. Emphasis throughout is 
upon principles developed from accumulated facts making the text universal, rather 
than regional, in approach and application. Wide in scope, it covers all phases of the 
subject. Beginning with the selection of the farm, it then discusses determining the 
type of farming, establishing the farm business, principles of management, records and 
accounts, marketing, financing, farm tax problems, social security matters, legal prob 
lems, rental arrangements, and applications of economic theory to actual management 
of the farm business. 

EIFERT, V. S. Three Rivers South. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. ~- 1953 
188 pp. $2.95. In the spring of 1831, after the Lincoln family had survived the Winter 
of the Deep Snow, young Abe Lincoln was more than willing to accept an offer to pilot 
a flatboat full of produce down three rivers of middle America, from Sangamo Town 
to the roaring city of New Orleans. Although others went along, it was Abe Lincoln 
who planned everything, made the important decisions, and avoided danger or fought 
it down all along the way 

ELLENWOOD, |. L. One Generation After Another. New York 17: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1953. 195 pp. $3.00. The author faces realistically the fact that when three 
generations live under one roof (as is frequently the case) outlooks and interests are 
bound to conflict at times. When this happens, understanding between parents and 
children and grandparents is essential. The author has devoted much of his time 
oward promoting a better relationship between young people and their elders, and his 
new book is full of sound advice and numerous practical suggestions on how to get 
tlong with the family, young and old. He avoids technical psychological jargon, and 
he has a superb sense of humor which enlivens his information considerably. 

EMERY, ANNE. Counry Fair. Philadelphia 2: Macrae Smith Co. 1953. 222 pp 
$2.50. The sweet smell of new-mown hay and the simple beauty of Indiana's farm 
land fills pretty young Jane Ellison with a wish to exchange her town life for the fun 
and excitement of the country. She finds an outlet for her enthusiasm when she joins 
the Cloverleaf 4-H Club. With her new friends Jane takes part in wonderful projects 
in sewing, flower-growing, baking, and cattle breeding. All of this does not happen too 
qui kly or easily, for in addition to the challenge confronting her in qualifying as a 
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new 4-H member, Jane’s mother is desirous that she make music a career. There is 
Chuck Ransome, too, whose quiet gaze brings a delicate blush to her cheeks—even 
though Jane is puzzled by his inability to accept competition easily. But the approaching 
County Fair keeps all members busy with their projects. Jane finds time to organize 
the first club orchestra with the approval of everyone, including her mother and father. 
The climax of everyone's efforts is found in the gay, colorful atmosphere of the County 


Fair. 


Everyman's United Nations, fourth edition. New York 27: Columbia Univ. Press 
1953. 443 pp. $1.50. This is a ready reference to the structure, functions, and work 
of the United Nations and its related agencies. It is divided into three major parts— 
the United Nations, the Work of the United Nations, and the Specialized Agencies. Data 
are as of April, 1953. Indexed. 


FENNER, P. R., selector. Fun, Fun, Fun. New York 21: Franklin Warts. 1953 
$2.50. There's fun for the whole family in this collection. From sophisticated subtlety 
to uproarious nonsense, there are stories to fit every mood and taste. The hilarious 
pranks of the Mudhen and the gentle fantasy of the Reluctant Dragon; O. Henry's 
tongue-in-cheek waggishness and the magnificent exaggerations of Baron Munchausen; 
American folk wit and the unbelievable complications of the Thurber world—all these 


make a book of sheer enjoyment. 


FLOHERTY, J. J. Deep Down Under. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1953. 
158 pp. $2.85. Men have always been fascinated by the under-sea world, both for its beauty 
and mystery and for its possibilities of wealth. With facts that read like the most 
exciting science fiction, the author tells of the many different methods men have devised 
for the exploration of that world. Here are thrilling tales of men who dive for pearls 
with no aid or protection but their own experience and wits. Here are the fabulous 
frogmen, who with rubber fins, goggles and aqualung, swim fathoms below the surface 


of the sea on hazardous missions. 


FLORINSKY, M. T. Russia: A History and an Interpretation. New York 11: Mac- 
millan Co. 1953. 1,615 pp. 2 vols. $15. The present study is an attempt to encompass 
within the relatively brief space of two volumes the history of Russia from the earliest 
days to March, 1918. In dealing with a subject as vast and unwieldly as a thousand 
years of Russian history, the most difficult problems, perhaps, are those of selection 
and organization. Both the choice of the “facts” and their presentation necessarily 


reflect the predilections and beliefs of the author. The recognition of “the play of the 
contingent and the unforeseen” has determined the plan which the author has adopted. 
It was relatively easy to decide on the division of Russian history into four main parts 
which, by a historical accident, coincide with the change of capital. Part I, “From Kiev 
to Moscow,” deals with the uncertainties of the formative period of the Russian state; 
Part Il, “The First Moscow Period,” describes the territorial consolidation of Muscovy 
and the growth of monarchical absolutism; Part III, “The St. Petersburg Period,’ 
presents an account of Russia as a European Power, from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century to the transfer of the capital to Moscow in March, 1918. Part IV, “The Second 
Moscow Period,” was to deal with the Soviet phase of Russian history, but because of 
present conditions, the preparation of this section has been indefinitely postponed 


by the author. 

FORESTER, C. S. Hornblower and the Atropos. Boston 6: Little, Brown and Co. 
1953. 325 pp. $3.50. This book, previously serialized in the Saturday Evening Post, 
covers a period during the year 1805. Here are descriptions of the exploits of the 
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famous Captain. The story takes place during the early days of his captaining in which 
he supervises Lord Nelson's funeral, conducts a search for sunken treasures in Turkish 
waters and sails the Atropos into battle with a Spanish frigate. 

FOSTER, HAROLD. Prince Valiant on the Inland Sea. New York 22: Hastings 
House. 1953. 128 pp. $2.75. In this story Prince Valiant has hair-raising adventures 
at Vesuvius, has fantastic encounters with a giant and with pirates, fights Angor Wrack 
and his great trireme, meets many a fair maiden but escapes their attractions, arrives 
in the Holy Land where he overcomes hordes of infidel Arabs. And all the time he is 
searching for the mysterious Queen Aleta of the Misty Isles. How they meet, finally, 
is the story's high point of suspense. 

FOWLER, G. W.; COLLISTER, M. C.; and THURSTON, E. L. Our Surroundings 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. Iroquois Pub. Co. 1953. 767 pp. Many new and important topics 
have been included in this textbook in general science, such as: atomic energy, jet and 
rocket propulsion, three-dimensional movies, television, and many others. It may be 
used as a top book of a three-book series, or as a textbook for a one-year course. The 
story of this book is told in three ways. The introductory section of each chapter 
attempts to capture the pupil's attention and focus it on the story which follows. The 
complete series of introductions, if read consecutively, outlines the scope of general 
science. 

Following each introduction is the detailed story of the chapter. The authors 
have given special attention to the selection of material offered for learning. The 
result is a readable treatment of the subject complete in itself and not dependent on 
supplemental aids. The story of general science is told for the third time in the illus- 
trations and diagrams. These have captions to spur interest and promote study. 

Science has made tremendous strides in the past decade. This edition of the book 
includes a number of chapters dealing with modern applications of science. The magic 
of modern industrial chemistry in the making of synthetic products, such as dyes, per- 
fumes, rayon, nylon, and rubber, is treated. Some of the wonders made possible through 
the use of metal alloys are described. Recent developments in air transportation, air 
conditioning, and the new fields of radar apd atomic energy are taken up. There is also 
a chapter on famous scientists and inventors. At the start, the scientific method of 
experimenting is made clear. Experiments and demonstrations are interwoven with the 
text in such a way as to ensure no break in the continuity. If the laboratory facilities 
are unavailable, the reading of the experiments will contribute much to the pupil's 
grasp of the subject. 

The text of each chapter is followed by a brief summary of its main point, which 
is designed to fix essentials and to serve as a basis for review. The fact and thought 
questions at the end of each chapter will arouse interest and stimulate the pupil to 
furthe questioning which may enable him to find new applications of the laws and 
principles he has learned. There are groups of questions for discussion and review at 
intervals throughout the book. These serve to retain facts and principles taught. Sup- 
plemental work in the form of individual and group projects is provided with each 


chapter. 

FREUCHEN, PETER. Vagrant Viking. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1953. 432 
pp. $5.00. Peter Freuchen modestly looks upon himself as a vagrant. But the world 
knows him for what he is: an indomitable viking, an illustrious explorer, a fearless and 
irrepressible wanderer into the unknown. Now, at last, he has found time to tell his 
whole fabulous story, and here it is, packed with fantastic experiences, taut with drama, 
sparkling with earthy humor and anecdotes. It's all here—from his uproarious childhood 
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in Denmark—Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn would have felt right at home with him— 
to his recent scrape with immigration authorities on Ellis Island after he had tried con- 
veniently to cut a little red tape and his friend Trygve Lie had to come to the rescue. 

And what wonderful stories of everything that happened in between: of being 
graciously seduced by a baroness in Copenhagen, of the strangest expedition ever under- 
taken in the Arctic, how he gave the name Thule to an Eskimo settlement, now a vital 
air outpost, why he suspected Dr. Cook's story of his discovery of the North Pole, how 
he had to amputate his own foot in the Frozen North and set his broken arm in a “cast” 
of wet sealskin, of being buried alive in a cave of ice, of an encounter in Russia with 
a Norwegian communist whose name was later to become an epithet—Quisling 


GARVIN, F. H. The Beginning of the Romantic Piano Concerto. New York 36: 
Vantage Press. 1953. 68 pp. $2.50. This book tells how the development of the 
romantic piano concerto was carried forward by a few major composers who slowly but 
definitely discarded the traditional manner of writing for newer ones. This necessitated 
experimentation in composing for the piano as an orchestral instrument. The outstanding 
composers in this era of transition were Hummel, Weber, and Mendelssohn. 


GUNTHER, JOHN. Alexander the Great. New York 22: Random House. 1953. 
192 pp. $1.50. This is the story of the life and achievements of the first man to attempt 
to conquer the world. Illustrated by Isa Barnett. Indexed. 


GUNTHRIE, JOHN. Paradise Bay. New York 36: A. A. Wyn. 1953. 252 pp. 
$3.00. This is the story of Roger and Colin and their love for the same girl, Richenda. 
It is the story, too, of sunlit days in a delightful litthe New Zealand town twenty-five 
years ago, when all the world seemed young. The town is about to celebrate the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the first landing at Paradise Bay. All the townspeople are involved 
in the festivities, among them Wallie Watchford, Roger's stuffy great uncle, who is the 
self-constituted local historian; the “girls,” all in their seventies and relishing their 
gossip and gaiety together; Uncle Henry, the “world traveler” who was ordered to take 
a trip around the globe for his health and who wrote highly amusing reports of the 
countries he visited—although actually he merely shuttled back and forth on the 
Auckland ferry; Bertie Dryden, Chairman of the Bay Harbor Board and Director of 
the Bay Petroleum Development Company, who was thought “too American” because 


of the flamboyant way he went about things. 


HAHN, EMIILY. Mary, Queen of Scots. New York 22: Random House. 1953. 
184 pp. $1.50. A clatter of hoofs in the courtyard, a hurried passage down long corri- 
dors and steep stone staircases, a cloak hiding rich robes, and a mad ride in the dark— 
this was the pattern of life of one of the most famous and tragic queens in history. All 
her life Mary Stuart knew fear and flight. Her father, defeated in battle by the English, 
lay dying, away from home, at the moment of her birth. In 1548, when she was six, 
her French mother sent her to the court of Henri Il. She was betrothed to the Dauphin 
of France as a child and reigned with him for a brief time. Widowed before she was 
twenty, she returned to her kingdom of Scotland, only to meet opposition from her 


own people and antagonism from her cousin across the border, Elizabeth, Queen of 
England. Here is Mary as she was—impetuous, romantic, ambitious, greatly daring, 
with faults as weil as virtues—until the end, when she went bravely to the scaffold. 
This story of her life, written with sympathy yet with scrupulous regard for authenticity, 
gives an unforgettable picture of the Scottish Queen and of her role in sixteenth-century 


history. Illustrated by Walter Buehr. Indexed. 
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HARLOW, A. E. Andrew Carnegie. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1953. 182 pp. 
$2.75. This is the story of Andrew Carnegie, a poor immigrant boy, who became one 
of America’s leading industrialists and who, through the wise disposition of his enormous 
wealth, enriched the cultural life of the world and particularly the country of his adop- 
tion. Andrew Carnegie was born in Dufermline, Scotland, the son of a weaver whose 
cottage looms had been silenced by the growth of the textile mills. When Andrew was 
thirteen, his father decided to immigrate to America and borrowed twenty pounds, passage 
money to Pennsylvania. The family settled in Alleghany, in a Scottish community, and 
young Andrew got a job in a local cotton factory at $1.50 a week. Twenty years later, 
when he was not yet thirty-five, his annual income was $50,000 a year. 

He founded a great steel empire and amassed great wealth which he used to endow 
colleges, libraries, museums, and educational institutions. The Carnegie Library in 
Pittsburgh, the Carnegie Institute in Washington, D. C., the sixty-eight branches of the 
New York Public Library, the Brooklyn Public Library, and thousands of libraries in 
thousands of cities owe their existence to Andrew Carnegie’s love of books and read- 
ing. Carnegie funds built New York's music center, Carnegie Hall. Many colleges in this 
country and four leading universities in his native Scotland received generous endow- 
ments from Carnegie. He established pension funds for teachers in the United States 
and Canada, and during his lifetime gave away more than three hundred and fifty 
million dollars for benevolent purposes. Andrew Carnegie never forgot he had been 
a poor boy, the son of a weaver. His principles were sincerely democratic, and the 
cultural legacy he left to the world continues through the Carnegie Foundation which 
distribute gifts to schools, colleges, libraries and other institutions of learning and 
research. 


HILTON, JAMES. Time and Time Again. Boston 6: Atlantic-Little, Brown and Co 
1953. 306 pp. $3.75. The scenes of this study range from Paris to Connecticut, from 
London to South America, for the reason that this book is the story of Charles Anderson, 
whose post in the British Foreign Service took him to many parts of the world. The 
time is our own, from the beginning of the century till today, those fateful and fascinat- 
ing years that have been “time and time again” for so many of us—years that have 
sent strange echoes down the corridor of a modern man’s experience. Charles Anderson 
was such a man. In love, in marriage, in fatherhood, and in his work, he was caught 
up in the history of his age, but throughout everything that happened he remained his 
very real and endearing self—a man whom his friends would not have called “Stuffy” 
unless they had liked and respected and enjoyed knowing him. There was, indeed, 
something of Mr. Chips in “Stuffy” Anderson—something, too, that made him a 


modest hero of his times as well as of his story. 


HORAN, J. D. King’s Rebel. New York 16: Crown Pub. 1953. 384 pp. $3.75. 
To Captain Robert Carhampton of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, the lands along the 
Mohawk were a far cry from the familiar elegancies of London and the ordered green 
fields of England. When he first arrived to join General Howe's army in New York, 
everything had seemed like fun and excitement. But there was a great row with the 
Hessian commander, and as punishment the titled young rakehell was assigned to 
espionage and scouting duties with the Indians in the wilds of the Mohawk and Cherry 
Valleys. He was a loyal King’s Man and a good soldier—in ornate uniform or in buck- 
skin breeches. He made friends with the Indians, learned their lore and the ways of 
the woods. With knife and rifle he was worth a regiment to the Redcoats. Though 
savage Esther Montour, half-breed queen of the Senecas, was fascinated by him and 
tried to win him, he mastered her and won her help for his cause. On the trails and 
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in the forest Carhampton was as sly as an Indian, strong as a panther. But he fell in 
love with Ann Leslie, and it broke his heart that she was a Rebel, that she would 


have none of him, and that nothing would come of it. 


HOWE, QUINCY. The World Between The Wars. (From the 1918 Armistice 
to the Munich Agreement). Volume Two. New York 20: Simon and Schuster. 1953. 
789 pp. $7.50. This is the second book of an historical trilogy about the first half of 
the twentieth century, the most astonishing fifty years in human history. The first 
book was published in 1949 and described the events which led to the armistice of 
1918. This, the second volume, is a massive and carefully organized account of the 
foibles, hopes, inventions, manners, personalities, anarchies, dreams, and achievements 
of the time between the two greatest wars in history. It is a discussion of the follies 
of men, as well as their hours of wisdom and aspiration. The passions of the mobs 
are set down as faithfully as the visions and maneuverings of the statesmen. This book 
is concerned not only with the struggles of nations, but also with the intellectual and 
cultural asides that, in a way, tell more of an era than the grander moves of the policy 
makers. The dadaists and the surrealists and the technocrats, the flaming youth and 
the flappers and the flag-pole sitters—all are placed in the context of their times in a 
manner to give meaning to the times themselves. This is history as seen through the 
eves of the artists and the writer, as well as those of the statesman. This book illumines 
the struggle between two world messiahs—Wilson who preached world peace through 
democracy; Lenin who preached world plenty through revolution. Some famous 
leaders during the years between the wars backed Wilson; some backed Lenin; others— 
Gandhi, Hitler, Mussolini—offered other solutions. The text is lavishly studded with 
quotations from a host of authorities and eye-witnesses who bring the events of these 


years between the wars alive. 


HYMAN, DICK. Nonsense, U.S.A. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1953. 113 
pp. $2.50. Americans are a crazy people with a hilarious sense of the outrageous, the 
ridiculous, and the just plain wacky. Here is the screwball evidence—the Oddities and 
Boners gleaned from the press; the Wacky Wills and Epitaphs; the Slangage of taxi 
drivers; Superstitions; Crazy Causes of Divorce; Screwy Hobbies; and the hundred and 


one howlers of the loco America we all love. 


JACKSON, SHIRLEY. Life Among The Savages. New York 3: Farrar, Straus and 
Young. 1953. 241 pp. $3.00. The author, known across the country for her story 
“The Lottery,” is a writer of many talents, and in this book she becomes an historian 
of household comedy that is both entertaining and admirably written. This book is as 
delightfully unpredictable as the family who lives it, and gives further evidence of 
the author's remarkable insight into people—especially children—and why they behave 


as they do. 


JONES, JAMES. From Here to Eternity. New York 22: The New American Library 
of World Literature, 501 Madison Ave. 1951. 824 pp. 75c. More than 1,150,000 copies 
of the 75c Signet Triple Volume edition of James Jones’ bestseller From Here to Eterniry 
were in print in the month of publication when the third printing of 250,000 copies rolled 
off the presses on September 30. Twenty-four carloads of paper were required to print 
these first million copies of the 824-page complete and unabridged Signet Triple Volume 
edition. The demand for this 75c novel—the second in paperbound book history—has 
surpassed anything the industry has ever seen. The Wall Street Journal week reported 
that Signet’s Eternity was outselling Kinsey's Women and the mounting reorders from 
booksellers and newsdealers throughout the country indicates that From Here to Eternity 
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will set a new high for the sale of a novel in a paperbound edition. Meanwhile the 
Scribner's edition of the novel climbed back to 13th place on the September 27, 1953, issue 
of the New York Times bestseller list—its first appearance there since April 27, 1952. 

KJELGAARD, JIM. Outlaw Red. New York 11: Holiday House. 1953. 230 pp. 
$2.50. Sean was the champion son of Big Red, famous Irish Setter. But Sean, bursting 
with the hunting instincts of his kind, fretted under his pampered kennel life. Then, 
suddenly, his life changed, and he found himself on his own in the wilderness. Food 
was no longer provided and humans no longer friendly. He was an outlaw, forced 
to hunt, not for fun, but for survival. Through this gripping account of a dog's adjust- 
ment to wilderness life is woven the companion story of a young human outlaw. Neither 
dog nor boy wanted the life they were forced to lead, and each helped the other when 
their paths crossed. 

KUBIE, N. B. The First Book of Israel. New York 21: Franklin Warts. 1953. $1.75. 
Here is an introduction to one of the world's oldest—and newest—nations: Israel. Starting 
with the time when Moses brought the Hebrews to the Promised Land, the author- 
artist traces the long and colorful story of the Jewish people down to the present day. 
We learn about the great men of Zionism and the heroes in their fight for freedom. 
We see how the pioneers are reclaiming “the land of milk and honey” from the thorny 
wasteland it had become; how new cities have sprung up alongside those whose begin- 
nings are lost in history; and how Israelis from seventy-four countries, of different customs 
and colors and clothing, speaking a babel of tongues, live today in city and country. We 
visit some of the fascinating towns—modern Tel Aviv; ancient Jaffa; industrial Haifa; 
quaint Nazareth; and Jerusalem, the holy city of Christian, Jew, and Moslem. 

LANCASTER, BRUCE. Blind Journey. Boston 6: Atlantic-Little Brown and Co. 
1953. 303 pp. $3.95. This is the story of Ward Gratwick, a young patriot from New 
York State, who for four years had served as a gunner officer at Stony Point, Valley 
Forge, and wherever the course of battle took him. Captured by a British patrol in 
1780, Ward had been put aboard a brig for passage to England; but a French privateer 
had captured the brig and taken it in triumph to Bordeaux. From Bordeaux, Ward had 
been sent to Passy, a suburb of Paris, to join the household of Dr. Benjamin Franklin. 

LANGDON, G. E., and JORNS, B. C. Proportions for Bulletin-Booklet Layouts and 
Illustrations. Madison: Dept. of Agricultural Journalism, College of Agriculture, Univ. 
of Wisconsin. 1951. 46 pp. 50c. Contains helpful suggestions on proportions in layout, 
pictures, and margins. The department plans to have another publication in the area 
ready for distribution by April, 1954. 

LARIAR, LAWRENCE, editor. Best Cartoons of the Year 1953. New York 16: 
Crown Pub. 1953. $2.50. Each year Lariar edits a collection of cartoons selected by 
the artists themselves from the best they drew for the leading magazines during the past 
year. This book is the publication of those selected. 

LEEMING, JOSEPH. Riddles, Riddles, Riddles. New York 21: Franklin Warts. 1953. 
$2.50. The author has scoured the country for the best and most entertaining riddles, 
charades, enigmas, conundrums, number and word games. He's come up with a selection 
that has been tested on young people and proven enormously popular. 

LYON, JESSICA. Bright Gold. Philadelphia 2: Macrae Smith Co. 1953. 208 pp. 
$2.50. Almost anyone in the town of Lancaster would agree that the marriage of young 
Penelope and Craig Armstrong was suitable and bound to succeed. After a blissful honey- 
moon they returned to their new apartment and the unexpected beginning of an unhappy 
difference of opinion over the value of money. The unforgotten necessities of Penelope's 
modest background conflict with Craig’s unthinking generosity. Their divergent atti- 
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tudes are steadily widened by Penny, whose nickname eventually becomes a term of 
derision even in her own mind. When she sees that the insistent emphasis of her own 
set of values is changing the very things she loves most about her husband, a harmonious 
solution begins to occur. 

MARRIOTT, ALICE. Greener Fields. New York 16: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1953 
274 pp. $3.50. This is the story of how one American woman has lived and worked 
and studied among American Indian tribes. When, at twenty-three, the author was 
asked what interested her most, she was surprised to hear herself reply “Indians.” She 
enrolled that fall at the University of Oklahoma to study anthropology and soon found 


herself the first woman ethnology major in the university's history. 


MASON, F. VAN WYCK. The Winter at Valley Forge. New York 22: Random 
House. 1953. 180 pp. $1.50. This is an account of that ordeal and the heroic men 
whose loyalty to their country held them united. Twice in the fall of 1777 these men 
had been defeated by the British. Then Washington had led them back to Valley 
Forge to wait out the winter. It was a long battle against cruel cold and snow, against 
the pangs of starvation, against crippling frostbite and killing disease, against the bitter 
discouragement and hopelessness that gnawed at every man. 

McCARTHY, J. A. Rights of the American Worker. Chicago 37: American Technical 
Society, 848 E. 38th St. 1952. 79 pp. $1.00. This material has been prepared to show 
the progress made in bettering the working and living conditions of the American worker 
during the last one hundred and fifty years. Every endeavog has been made to present 
the facts in an impartial manner. This book gives frank considerations to the strong 
points of employers and workers—as well as to their shortcomings—in dealing with 
serious economic and social problems. 

McQUIRE, EDNA. Backgrounds of American Freedom. New York 11: Macmillan 
Co. 1953. 448 pp. This book begins history before it was recorded in words. It then 
moves forward through the years to the time of Columbus. It shows men and women 
as they learn the first simple acts of living. It shows them learning to do the work 
of the world. The book is divided into five units and concludes with “A Backward and 
a Forward Look.” It contains many illustrations, maps, and chagts, most of which are 
in color. Each unit contains many suggested aids for the teacher and the pupil 

MEADER, S. W. Sparkplug of the Hornets. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co 
1953. 245 pp. $2.75. Though Peewee Carson had starred on a midget league team in 
the city, he was really too small to make the high-school basketball team in the upstate 
town to which he and his family had just moved. However, the school enrollment was 
not large and because the team needed every possible player Peewee got his chance. That 
was all he needed. Before long it was obvious that, though pint-sized, his speed and 
team spirit made him a worthy opponent to larger players. 

MEYER, A. E. Our of These Roots. Boston 6: Atlantric-Little, Brown and Co. 1953. 
395 pp. $4.00. This is the autobiography of an American woman who proved that you 
can be a good mother, a devoted public servant, and a trenchant writer at one and the 
same time. The author's education in the public schools of Pelham and the Morris 
High School of New York City gave her a respect for public schooling which was rein- 
forced by her studies in universities, here and abroad. Married in 1910 to Eugene Meyer, 
she shared his responsibilities as a public servant and newspaper publisher. While raising 
five children, she wrote a scholarly book on Chinese painting and cultivated the friend- 
ship of philosophers, statesmen, artists, and writers. John Dewey was the greatest single 
influence on her life, while Paul Claudel, the Catholic poet, and Thomas Mann, the 


novelist, are her close friends. 
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She learned politics from Boss Ward of Westchester and served her country loyally 
for seventeen years; although she preferred family life to holding public office, she became 
a power in Washington because she fought for the underdog and never sought rewards 
for herself. Since 1945 her speaking and writing in behalf of public education, medical 
care, and human rights have made her one of the most forceful spokesmen for American 


freedom 


MOORE, RUTH. A Fair Wind Home. New York 17: William Morrow and Co. 
1953. 312 pp. $3.50. Here are persons, places, and things of a time gone by, presented 
with the vigor and passion that made the author's earlier novels of contemporary America 
such successes. In this book you will taste and touch and smell the Atlantic coast, the 
growing cities of two hundred years ago. You will see the busy life of Boston Harbor; 
know the savage thrill of a forest aflame; feel the vitality, tensions, hardships, pleasures 


of a new country opening up before your eyes 


MORRIS, LLOYD, and SMITH, KENDALL. Ceiling Unlimited: The Story of Ameri- 
can Aviation from Kitty Hawk to Supersonics. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1953. 427 
pp. $6.50. This book relates in full the story of a half century of American aviation 
history, from the December morning on the cold and lonely dunes of Kitty Hawk when 
Orville and Wilbur Wright of Dayton, Ohio, got their motorized flying machine aloft 
The world’s first powered flight measured 120 feet from take-off to landing point 
Published in 1953, the Fiftieth Anniversary of Powered Flight, this book presents avia- 
tion's feats and personalities—the Wrights, Curtiss, Lindbergh, Earhart, Hughes, Doolittle, 
Mitchell, Rickenbacker, Trippe, Arnold, Spaatz, and many other pioneers in a vivid and 
dramatic story. The book contains 116 photographs. Indexed. 


MUDRA, MARIE. David Farragut. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1953. 177 pp 
$2.75. At the age of nine David Farragut became the youngest midshipman in the 
United States Navy. He was still a child when he saw battle action in the war of 
1812. He was only twelve when he was made the prize master of the Barclay, a captured 
British ship. Because of his youth, his authority was questioned, and he knew that the 
outcome of this incident could affect his future career. He came out the victor, showing 


+ , 
such courage and restraint that he won the respect of the enlisted men and officers alike 


NAMOWITZ, S. N., and STONE, D. B. Earth Science. New York 3. D. Van 
Nostrand Co. 1953. 448 pp. $3.96. This new book was written specifically for high- 
school pupils. It is not a revision of an earlier text, nor is it an adaptation of a college 
textbook, slightly simplified for its younger readers. It is organized in five units, each of 
which presents one of the large areas of subject matter with which high-school earth 
science courses are concerned—geomorphology, astronomy, meteorology, oceanography, 
and climatology. Since each of these units presents a separate area of earth science, the 
teacher can take them up in any order he prefers, adapting the course to a seasonal 
or any other teaching plan. The units are further divided into a number of short 


chapters—thirty-seven in all—each of which covers several related topics 


The style is informal, the sentences short and uncomplicated, the vocabulary simple. 
Technical terms have been kept to a minimum, and where their use is unavoidable, an 
explanation of the word’s meaning and its correct pronunciation are given where it is 
first introduced into the text. In the oceanography unit there are accounts of the latest 
devices for measuring the depths of the oceans and for determining the composition of 
the ocean floor, and explanations of the most recent discoveries concerning ocean cur- 
rents. In the astronomy unit there is information on the mysteries of outer space newly 


revealed by our giant telescopes. 
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Over two hundred and fifty line cuts were specially drawn to amplify and illustrate 
the text matter. Topic questions occur at the end of each chapter and every topic 
question refers directly to the topic of the same number within the chapter. Besides 
the topic questions there are a number of other learning and teaching aids at chapter 
ends—Have You Learned These General Questions, Student Activities, Supplementary 
Topics, Bibliographies, and Topographic Maps. 

NEFF, W. L., and PLANER, M. G. World History for a Better World. Milwaukee 
1: Bruce Pub. Co. 1953. 840 pp. $4.36. The organization of the book has been simplified 
as much as possible. It is divided into eighteen units. The first eight units cover ancient 
and medieval history with emphasis on events and developments which affect our world 
today. The treatment is for the most part chronological, although in some periods 
civilizations were developing simultaneously. With the beginning of the modern world 
the authors go back into history to pick up the story of the national states, and then 
develop each to the time of World War I. By following this plan the pupil can study 
the story of each national state to that time in its entirety. Time lines will help to show 
what was happening in other national states in the same period. There is another 
advantage in this plan. If a pupil is working on a project or doing supplementary read- 
ing, he will be able to complete it before the class begins a study of the next unit. Thus 
Units [IX and XIV deal with national states from their beginning to World War I 

Since most of the major national states were involved in World War I, the authors 
believed it wise to treat that war as a separate unit—Unit XV. Unit XVI, after dealing 
with the failure of the Versailles Treaty, returns to the treatment of nations old and 
new. Unit XVII treats of World War II; Unit XVIII, of the postwar world. Less atten- 
tion is given to military history than to the causes for the war and to the attempts 
to bring about world peace. The book closes with a chapter entitled “Youth Faces the 


Future.” 


NEVINS, ALLAN. The Statesmanship of the Civil War. New York 11: Macmillan 
Co. 1953. 92 pp. $2.25. This book analyzes and evaluates American leadership at the 
time of that struggle, comparing its effectiveness with the statesmanship of Revolutionary 
days and the present, examining attributes of the men involved in the civil and military 
limelight, the response of the forces they controlled and their public. Originally delivered 
as the Page-Barbour lectures at the University of Virginia, the book brings new perspec- 


tive to significant events in United States history. 


NOVELLINO, J. J. Angels Watched Over Him. New York 1: William-Frederick 
Press. 1953. 220 pp. $3.50. This is the perceptive novel of an immigrant boy's search for 
faith and love, for security, for meaning in life, and for self-fulfillment—and his discovery 
of them despite the vicious impediments of war, malice, and greed. From his humble 
origins in rural Italy, Vic comes to the United States, to the land of hope his grandparents, 
his parents, and he himself had dreamed about. Here, he finds that, although sadism and 
squalor are not left behind in the Old World, it is possible to live the good life despite 
them, and that the occasional wounds they inflict are soothed and healed by the balm 
of sympathy, faith, and love around him. He learns that life is a struggle—but it is a 
good struggle when the odds are not overwhelmingly against you, when moral and tangible 


victory is the reward of industriousness and courage. 


O’FAOLAIN, SEAN. An Autumn in Italy. New York 10: Devin-Adair Co., 23 E. 
26th St. 1953. 207 pp. $3.50. This book describes Sicily and its enchanting countryside 
that became so familiar to our armed forces during World War II. Here are “travels” 
with the author through ancient cities and shores, up mountains into vineyards, cathedrals, 


slums, and palaces. This is a companion volume to the author's former one entitled 
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A Summer in Italy. These two books may be secured boxed as a handsome set for $7.00 
from the publisher. 

PANZER, PAULINE. Magic in Her Voice. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1953. 184 
pp. $2.50. Margaret Travis did not realize until she applied for a job that the rich, vibrant 
quality of her voice would lead to an exciting career as a salesman over the telephone. 
Reticent and shy, she welcomed the opportunity to work at a job where she would not 
have direct contact with her clients, except as a voice. In the classified section of The 
Standard as an ad-taker, she discovered interesting things about people, about the news- 
paper business, but particularly about herself and a young man from the FBI. 

PATON, ALAN. Too Late the Phalarope. New York 17: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1953. 276 pp. $3.50. This is the story of a young white South African police lieutenant, 
idolized in his community, who violates one of the strictest laws of that country govern- 
ing the relationship between white and black. It is a portrayal of the desperate struggle 
within himself of a conscience-stricken man, a story told with almost unbearable suspense 
and bringing to life, in its unfolding, a whole family of unforgettable characters: Pieter, 
the young police lieutenant himself; his old stern-faced Bible-reading patriarch of a 
father; and Pieter’s Aunt Sophie, the loving woman who tells the story and through whose 


eyes of love we see Pieter as only the eyes of love could see him 


PAUL, CHARLOTTE. Gold Mountain. New York 22: Random House. 1953. 309 
pp. $3.00. To casual eyes Katherine Duncan looked frail and shy when she first set foot 
in the Snoqualmie Valley. Others had braved this rowdy northwestern settlement and 
failed; why throw another young school-teacher to the wolves? But nobody reckoned with 
Katherine's spunky determination to survive and prove her mettle—least of all big, 
brawny Nils Bengston, who ruled by brute strength and the arrogance born of wealth. 
Soon enough she learned that the success of her undertaking rested with Nils, the rough- 
hewn overlord whose life had been shadowed by an ill-fated Indian marriage. Carl, 
Katherine’s devoted fiancé, begged her to leave this raw outpost and follow him to the 
city where living was easier—safer. She knew he was right; yet to acknowledge defeat 
now would never lay the ghosts of her bitter past. 

PICKTHALL, M. M., translator. New York 22: New American Library of World 
Literature, 501 Madison Ave. 1953. 464 pp. 50c. The Koran, one of the world’s greatest 
sacred works, illuminates the way of life of over 400,000,000 people—one sixth of the 
earth's inhabitants. Its 114 verses teach not only the rewards of a future life, but also 
the importance of earthly dedication to the service of one's fellow men. It has been 
called “an inimitable symphony, the very sounds of which move men to tears and 
ecstasy.” 

This edition, complete and unabridged, is one of the most highly regarded trans- 
lations of the Koran and has been approved by leading Moslem authorities. The publica- 
tion of this edition has been timed to coincide with the first colloquium on Islamic 
Culture in the United States sponsored by Princeton University and the Library of 
Congress, and attended by scholars from 11 Near East countries as well as Moslem 
specialists from American universities and foundations. 

RAVERAT, GWEN. Period Piece. New York 3: W. W. Norton and Co. 1952. 
282 pp. $3.75. This book is what the author calls a circular book—one that does not 
begin at the beginning and go on to the end; it is all going on at the same time so that 
it does not matter which chapter is read first or last. In it the author, a granddaughter 
of Charles Darwin, looks back over the first twenty-two years of her life. It is an account 
of her “growing-up” years. The author's drawings, wit, and judgment make this an 
interesting book. As one reviewer stated, “It is a wonderfully warm humorous but fond 
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picture of a family that managed within strict bounds of Victorian convention to express 


extraordinarily vigorous and diverse individualities.” 


REYNOLDS, QUENTIN. fhe Man Who Wouldn't Talk. New York 22: Random 
House. 1953. 215 pp. $2.75. Quiet, religious George DuPre used to spend his winters 
in the solitude of the Arctic. But that was before he was chosen for a wartime mission 
as strange and as soul-searing as any ever conceived. Because he had learned to live 
alone and because he was too old to fly when he volunteered for the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, he was selected for a unique role in the British Intelligence Service training 
course. Over a period of nine months, he learned to take on the personality of a thirty- 
seven-year-old French garage mechanic with the mind of an eight-year-old. Then he 
was dropped into France to organize an escape route for British air crews shot down in 
the vicinity of Saint-Lo. 

Now, for the first time, the author has been permitted to reveal the incredible story 
of this heroic British agent, “the gentle spy” who worked with the French underground, 
managed to get inside a German submarine plant in Hamburg to carry out sabotage 
operations, and finally—on his last mission—helped ferret out German officers who were 
masquerading as captured Canadians in a German prisoner-of-war camp. 


RITCHIE, A. C. Sculpture of the Twentieth Century. New York 19: Museum of, 
Modern Art. 1953. 240 pages, 176 plates. $7.50. This is the first book to attempt an 
organic exposition of the development of modern sculpture during the past half-century. 
Sculpture, which played a dominant role in all cultures through the renaissance, fell 
to a position of relative unimportance between the seventeenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. The present study gives an account of the contribution of all the major sculptors 
and their followers or associates during the past fifty years, and relates them to the 
great revolutionary movements in painting with which they were either associated or by 
which they were influenced. The book is designed to show in both the text and the 
illustrations the rich and diverse currents of development leading up to the present 
day. Following the author's text there is a significant section devoted to quotations 
from sculptors’ writings, biographical notes on each artist discussed and a comprehen- 


) 


sive bibliography. Distributed by Simon and Schuster, New York 20. 


SCHOOR, GENE. Casey Stengel. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1953. 185 pp. 
2.75. This is the story of Casey Stengel who rose from baseball player to manager of the 

New York Yankees—piloting them to five straight penants and five world champion- 
ships—an all-time record in the history of the game. But Casey came a long way, through 
some of the toughest breaks, to achieve his well-earned admiration and respect as base- 
ball’s greatest manager. He was barely nineteen when he broke into professional base- 
ball to become a big league star. He was a brilliant player for fifteen years, matching 
his skill against such stars as Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, Rogers Hornsby, Frankie Frisch, 
and Walter Johnson. When Casey's playing days were over, he went in for managing 
ball clubs. He piloted flag winners and led hopelessly outclassed clubs in the minors. 
He managed the Dodgers and the Boston Braves, fighting to develop winning combinations 
out of bush league material. He had just about made up his mind to leave baseball 
when George Weiss, of the Yankee front office surprised everyone by signing Casey to 
manage the big New York club. 

SCOTT, J. W. Easy to Make Fashion Accessories. New York 16: William Morrow 
and Co. 1953. 123 pp. $3.00. A Woman's Press book. It takes neither great skill nor 
expensive materials to make high-fashion accessories. Every page of this book has 
ideas for converting everyday objects—felt hats, buttons, safety pins, nuts—into useful 


conversation pieces. 
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Detailed instructions and simple directions guide every step of the way. Here are 
ideas for gifts, personal accessories, bazaars. This book has all the earmarks of a handbook 
for teachers, scout leaders, social and group workers, counselors—and teenagers themselves. 


SCHWARZ, L. W. The Redeemers. New York 3: Farrar, Straus and Young. 1953 
397 pp. $4.50. In this heroic chronicle of our times, the author tells the moving story 
of ordinary people who—through their faith and courage and determination—changed 
the course of history. The book is an historical record of the momentous years, 1945 
to 1953, filled with dramatic anecdote, engaging characterization, and colorful detail. 
Many of the protagonists are virtually unknown; many are world-famous. And so you 
will find in this book heretofore unrecorded stories of men like General Eisenhower, 
General Lucius D. Clay, Prime Minister Ben Gurion, and High Commissioner John 
J. McCloy. 

With Germany's defeat, the survivors of persecution and concentration camps found 
themselves in the curious position of having to take up their struggle for freedom against 
their own liberators. They achieved legal recognition from General McNarney in Sep- 
tember, 1946; they created an underground movement so powerful that it ultimately 
resulted in the United Nations’ decision to create the State of Israel in November, 1947 
By 1953, the majority of these camp dwellers from Germany had become the mortar 
of a new state, Israel, and others had joined families and friends in the United States 
and other free nations. 

SHEEAN, VINCENT. Thomas Jefferson. New York 22: Random House. 1953. 184 
pp. $1.50. These are times when the word democracy is being used over and over again 
Sometimes it rolls off our tongues so easily that we hardly stop to think what it means 
But when we become acquainted with Thomas Jefferson, we understand democracy in a 
very real and personal way, for throughout his life Jefferson lived democracy. In his 
new book about Thomas Jefferson, the author introduces us to Jefferson as a warm, 
vibrant personality. We feel his friendliness, his thoughtful..ess, his brilliance; we note 
the amazing variety of his interests; we admire his courage in voicing his convictions in 
a day when those convictions were often very unpopular. 

SLOANE, WILLIAM, selector. Space, Space, Space. New York 21: Franklin Watts. 
1953. $2.50. Nobody knows for sure how long it will be before the first space ship sets 
out from earth, bound for the moon, and, after the moon, the stars. But the chances 
are that it will be less than a lifetime from now, and already a lot of wonderful stories 
have been written about that not-too-distant future. Here are some of the best of 
them. Because science fiction is just about the most imaginative story telling in the 
modern world, it has attracted a group of exceptionally fine writers. Included in this 
selection are stories by top established authors in the field. This collection has been made 
in the belief that the prophecy of today will be the adventure of tomorrow. 


SMITH, A. H., and PATTERSON, S. H. Economics For Our Times. New York 36: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1953. 546 pp. $3.72. With this revised second edition the book 
is brought fully up to date. Legislative and statistical information of economic importance 
and data regarding economic trends are current. The illustrations are timely, and the 
subject matter of the problems and exercises is appropriate to today’s circumstances. The 
authors have had the benefit of reference to the Seventeenth Decennial Census (1950), 
only recently available, and subsequent surveys of various kinds. The organization and 


pagination of the text remain the same as in earlier editions. This revision satisfies a 


persistent need of economics teachers, the need for textual materials that are abreast of 
rapidly changing events and conditions. In addition to an interest-arousing introduction, 
the book comprises seven parts, each of which treats a major phase of our economic 
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life. The four basic economic activities (consumption, production, exchange, and distri 
bution) are explored. The value and interest of the text have been enhanced by the 
liberal use of pictures, cartoons, diagrams, sketches, and pictographs. Problems drawn 
from typical life situations, a variety of exercises and activities designed to appeal to 
students of differing abilities and interests, a complete and exact glossary of the language 
of economics, and up-to-date bibliography provide a wealth of learning aids. 


SMITH, BRADFORD. Captain John Smith. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1953. 
375 pp. $5.00. This is an adventure story from beginning to end but more important, 
it constitutes the latest, most complete profile of an important character in American 
history. For almost a hundred years, scholars have been doubting the validity of Captain 
John Smith's story. Most of what we know about him comes from his own pen, and 
earlier biographers have tended to write him off as at least one-half make-believe. 

For this first biography of Captain John Smith in 25 years, the author has combed 
hitherto unused sources to substantiate Smith’s own story. For the first time a thorough 
search has been made of English archives, Hungarian, Latin, Italian, French and German 
records. The evidence indicates that historians have underestimated Captain John Smith. 
In this exciting story of a unique individual and a critical era in American history, he 
emerges not as an idealized hero, but rather a true historical! figure. 


SNEIDER, VERN. A Pail of Oysters. New York 16: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1953. 
311 pp. $3.50. Li Liu is a young Formosan, descended on his mother’s side from the 
savage tribes that inhabit the dense hill forests of the interior of the island. His father’s 
people were farmers and fishermen, and daily Li Liu and his brothers work in the rice 
fields or follow the dirt road that leads to the sea. There they tend the nets and, in the 
proper season, gather the harvest from the carefully planted oyster beds along the shore. 

But their lives are becoming increasingly hazardous. Members of the Save-the- 
Country Army guarding the shore line against possible invaders from the mainland have 
discovered that oysters and rice can not only supplement their meagre army rations but 
also provide valuable barter on the black market in the neighboring town of Lo-Kang. 
It happens that one evening two of the soliders pay a visit to the home of Li Liu and his 
family. Luckily they have carefully hidden the food and other values, but the soldiers 
manage to make off with the family god. This is a very serious matter—more serious 
even than the theft of the valuable oyster crop would have been. Li Liu, being the 


youngest and strongest, is sent to recover the family god. 


SOUTHWORTH, J. VAN D. The American History Time Line and Date Chart. 
(1951). Also The Iroquois Time Line and Date Chart for All History. (1947). Syracuse, 
New York: Iroquois Publishing Co. These time line and date charts are designed to be 
posted in history classrooms. With the front cover folded back, it can readily be placed 
on the bulletin board with the colored time line horizontal and the printed date chart 
extending vertically down the left. The American History Time Line is approximately 8 
feet and the other is approximately 10¥%2 feet. In the first chart, there are seven different 
colored lines of the time showing stages of development from 1490 to 1950 and a listing 
of fifty-six of the most important dates in our history. In the All-History chart colored 
bands show great national moments of history extending from 4500 B.C. to 1945 A.D., 
with the most important historical events located on the time line. Included also are 
sixty of the most important dates. Both charts are excellent for showing concurrent 


events and happenings. 

SOWERS, P. A. and BOTHWELL, JEAN. Golden Letter to Siam. New York 16: 
Abelard Press. 1953. 208 pp. $2.50. This is a story with all the color and pageantry of 
seventeenth-century France and Siam. Many of the customs, ceremonial costumes, gorge- 
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ous temples, and much of the architecture of Siam described in the book are still very 
similar. But most important of all, this is an absorbing story, full of adventure and 
intrigue. The hero, young Pierre Laverne, acts and thinks like any boy of today. 
SPERRY, ARMSTRONG. John Paul Jones, Fighting Sailor. New York: Random 
House. 1953. 180 pp. $1.50. “I have just begun to fight!” With those ringing words 
John Paul Jones replied to the British demand for surrender in 1779. And for that defiant 
stand the “Father of the American Navy” is remembered. For four years young Captain 
Jones had fought in the naval battles of the American Revolution. He had raided the 
sea coast of England, captured a British sloop, and taken several merchant ships in prizes. 
As captain of the frigate Ranger, he was the first to hoist the Stars and Stripes to the 
masthead of an American man-of-war. It was the proudest moment of his life, for this 
was a new flag of a new country—the United States of America. Captain Jones ordered 
a thirteen-gun salute and glowed with pride when he heard the answering salute of the 
French flagship. The youngest nation was recognized by the powerful country of France! 


STATON, T. F. How to Study, third edition. Nashville, Tenn.: McQuiddy Printing 
Co. 1953. 48 pp. (paper cover). 1 to 99 copies, 60c each; 100 or more, 50c each. The 
author presents suggested ways to develop good habits of study. He presents this in- 
formation under four headings—“A Technique for Study,” “The Learning Process,” 
“Tools of Learning,” and “Tips on Learning.” Accompanying this manual is a 16-page 
instruction guide designed to provide teachers with two pre-planned exercises. Steps used 
in the author’s method are preview, question, read, state, and test, (his POQRST method 
of study). 

STEVENS, S. K.; CORDIER, R. W.; and BENJAMIN, F. O. Exploring Pennsylvania 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1953. 636 pp. $3.84. This is a full-length textbook 
for a full-year course in Pennsylvania history for the ninth grade. Included are: history, 
geography, government, and community study of the state. It introduces the geographic 
setting for the history in the very first chapter, and in each succeeding chapter it describes 
the influence of geography upon Pennsylvania life. It is composed of thirty chapters 
on Pennsylvania history and one on our national government. Included are many pictures 
and twenty-two maps. Each chapter concludes with aids for the teacher and the pupil— 
summary, reviewing facts, discussion topics, vocabulary, items to identify, places to 


locate, suggested actvities, and suggested resource materials. Indexed. 


SUHL, YURI. Cowboy on a Wooden Horse. New York 11: The Macmillan Co. 
1953. 280 pp. $3.50. This book continues the story begun in One Foot in America. Sol 
Kenner, the immigrant boy from Pedayetz, Galicia, has been in America for nearly four 
years and is now holding down a job during the day, going to high school at night, and 
keeping company with an American girl. But though he is no longer a greenhorn, Sol 
discovers there are still some basic facts he has to learn. And Beatrice is there to show 
him the way. When she informs him that, according to True Romances, they should 
now be going steady and not just keeping company, he realizes the delicate balance 
between his old-fashioned eighteen and Beatrice’s worldly and sophisticated seventeen. 
Father, still deep in the Talmud and his prayers, receives the announcement that he is 
going steady with a bewildering “All right, go, go.” 

TATHAM, J. C. and MEGARGEE, EDWIN. World Book of Dogs. Cleveland 2: 
The World Publishing Co. 1953. 126 pp. (8% x11”). $3.50. This is a book for everyone 
who wishes to learn about dogs. Here are little known facts about dogs—their history 
and origin, together with exciting, arresting, and true stories that are representative of 
breeds. The book is attractively done; it is illustrated with ten plates in full color and 


many other pictures. 
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TINKER, E. L. Creole City. New York 3: Longmans, Green and Co. 1953. 359 pp 
$6.50. New Orleans has its own peculiar magic for all Americans. There French civiliza- 
tion has blended with the American way of life. The result is a city with a charm 
and romance all its own, the finest flowering of Creole life and living. This book is 
concerned with that most alluring phase of New Orleans’ past and its people. The 
vivid history of New Orleans in its French, Spanish, American, War between the States, 
and Reconstruction days is here. The author stresses that Reconstruction and its rigors 
fused the Creole and the American elements in the Crescent City into the charming 
and distinctive New Orleans we know. The old-time journalists, doctors, free men and 
women of color, the distinctive and distinguished New Orleans cookery, the Louisiana 
Lottery, the unique dialects that are spoken, the authors and their writing are described 
in colorful detail. And, in conclusion, comes an informed detailed account of the 


classic Mardi Gras, which is unique because it shows the reader how Mardi Gras works. 


TOARELLO, MARGARET. Morning Fugues. New York 1: William Frederick Press. 
1953. 45 pp. $2.00. A collection of nineteen poems by the author. 

TREECE, HENRY. The Dark Island. New York 22: Random House. 1953. 313 pp. 
$3.00. In the first dawning of England when Caesar's legions were on the march to 
conquer the dark island, Britannia was the home of many Celtic tribes, each fiercely 
seeking to preserve its special gods, its noble chieftains, its wild ancestral pride. This 
novel, unfolded in the pictorial style of a saga, tells the impassioned story of a single 
tribe, whose fusion with other ancient races presaged the modern Briton. 

ULLMAN, J. R. The Sands of Karakorum. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1953. 
254 pp. $3.50. In its outer framework, the book is a tale of movement, of suspense, of 
search. John and Eleanor Bickel, American missionaries, have vanished into the maw 
of Red China; and Frank Knight, in the dual role of old friend and newspaper corre- 
spondent, sets out to find them. The trail leads darkly, tortuously, from Shanghai 
through the obscure byways of interior China and on into the remote heartland of Central 
Asia. It ends—or almost ends—in the “desert of the black sands,” where lie the ruins 
of Karakorum, the ancient capital of Genghis Kahn. It is a story of mood and emotion, 
of tension and mounting terror and deep imaginative power. But, above all, it is a story 
of man’s faith and hope in the wasteland of a darkened. world. 

USSHER, ARLAND. Three Great Irishmen: Shaw, Yeats, Joyce. 1953. 160 pp. 
$3.00. In this book, the author attempts to assess three great Irish figures, powerful 
influences on the whole of twentieth century literature and thought. He states he has 
chosen the trio for his subjects, not only because they are the three greatest Irishmen 
of this century, but also because they stand out in a certain “dialectical” relation to each 
other. 

VEBLEN, THORSTEIN. The Theory of the Leisure Class. New York 22: The New 
American Library of World Literature, 501 Madison Ave. 1953. 264 pp. 35c. In this 
book the author challenges some of man’s most cherished standards of behavior and 
exposes the hollowness of many of our canons of taste, education, dress, and culture. 
He uses the leisure class as his example because it is this class that sets the standards 
followed by every level of society. The sign of membership in the leisure class is exemp- 
tion from industrial toil and the mark of success is lavish expenditure. “Conspicuous 
consumption” is the term he invents to describe spending which satisfies no real need 


but is a mark of prestige. 

VOSS, CARROLL. Come Before Winter. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press. 1953. 
290 pp. $3.75. A black sheep from childhood, Cole did his best to break the hearts of 
those who loved him—of his sister, who wanted to love him; of Aunt Phenie, who loved 
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him too much; and of his father, who loved him not quite enough. Dureth and Cole 
grew up with the century. While they were children, the first automobiles appeared on 
the streets, the first motion pictures were shown, and electricity was coming into use 
in the houses of the well-to-do. Dureth’s and Cole’s friends were people much like 
those we see around us today—saints and scoundrels, and all kinds in between. 

The First World War came and went, leaving vacant spaces in many lives. Dureth 
and Cole grew up and married; the older generation grew old; and some died as the 
years went on. Then World War II. And finally that, too, passed. Dureth, now the 
mother of grown children, was never able to forget her brother, for he constantly turned 
up, like a bad penny. And with the years, she thought she hated him all the more. 

WADE, HENRY. Heir Presumptive. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1953. 219 pp. 
$2.50. Eustace Hendel stole a glance at his cousin David kneeling silently beside him. 
David was stalking deer. Eustace was stalking David. Two of Eustace’s cousins had 
already died in a swimming accident; if David were to: die now, in a hunting accident, 
only his invalid son would stand between Eustace and the Hendel estate and title. 
Eustace needed the money badly; he had expensive tastes, one of which was partial to 
champagne and mink. 

WEHEN, J. D. Stairway to a Secret. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1953. 
220 pp. $2.75. Kitten, seventeen, pretty, just arrived in London for a year's visit with 
her godmother, Reina Harkness, a prominent English writer, meets Miss Harkness’s charm- 
ing young next door neighbor, Peter Finch. They meet by accident when Kitten, in a 
dense fog, mistakes his doorway for Reina’s and enters his house! He takes her home, 
they have tea, and when he has left, Reina confesses a frightening secret. Someone has 
been walking about in the upstairs drawing room, though she has thought herself alone 
in the house all afternoon! The following day Kitten sees the prisms of the great chan- 
delier hanging in the hall stairwell dancing for no apparent reason! A frightening day 
comes when Kitten solves the mystery and thereby jeopardizes her own life. 


WELLS, HELEN. The Girl in the White Coat. New York 18: Julian Messner. 
1953. 184 pp. $2.50. When Eve Miller was graduated from high school, with honors in 
science, she was puzzled about what to do with her future. Then she heard about medical 
technologists, the girls who work in the laboratories making tests that help doctors in 
their diagnoses that often mean the difference between life and death. Here was respon- 
sible work that required accuracy, persistence, absolute honesty, and called for quick, 
deft, skillful hands. She knew at once that this was her chosen profession. 


WHITE, A. T. The First Men in the World. New York: Random House. 1953. 
188 pp. $1.50. How old is man? Where did he come from? The answers to these ques- 
tions and many others were found in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the age 
of discovery. In 1856, the discovery in Germany of a skeleton now known as the Nean- 
derthal Man, and in 1892 in the Orient of another, now known as the Ape Man of Java, 
confirmed the Frenchman's theory. Then in 1899, in the interior of China, the Peking 
man was found. Step by step the author portrays man emerging from the jungle onto 
the plain, taking the big step upward in his long climb from prehistoric night toward 


the light of civilization. 

WHITE, A. T. George Washington Carver. New York: Random House. 1953. 182 
pp. $1.50. On a wild winter night in the Ozarks, a tiny baby was traded for a race 
horse worth $300. The frail child soon proved the sum was not too great, for he began 
to learn before he could walk. Later he cooked, washed, ironed, even taught himself to 
knit, and through this woman’s work he was able to earn an education. Little George 
Carver had green fingers, too, and brought many a sickly plant back to healthy bloom. 
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Then young Carver went West and became a homesteader. After college, he was teach- 
ing at lowa State University when a speech by Booker T. Washington changed his life. 


WINN, G. G., CHAMBERLAIN, R. W. and R. L. Flights in Friendship. Syracuse, 
New York: Iroquois Pub. Co. 1953. 703 pp. This is the textbook for the tenth grade of 
the Beacon Licuts or Lrrerature series. In this book emphasis is laid upon developing 
greater understanding of the values of literature as they can be applied to everyday life. 
Because of the changing trends in reading interests and for better cross-referenced study 
the authors have arranged their material as follows: biographical selections; world poetry 
in the shorter lyric forms; drama; narrative prose and poetry which includes but short 
stories and larger poems; and the novel. Most of the selections are from the American 
science with a blend of the old and new. Each section of the book has essentially the 
same organization. The general literary type is prefaced by an editorial essay touching 
briefly on its history and fundamental principles. Nearly every selection is introduced by 
a biographical and critical sketch of the author and an appreciation of the text by 
which he is represented. Questions, projects, word study lists, and reading lists form 
the ends of most sections. Indexed. 

WOOD, W. B. Your Career in Agriculture. New York: Prentice Hall. 1953. 167 
pp. $1.95. This workbook has been prepared with special emphasis on adjustment to 
the agricultural college by the student interested in planning a career in agriculture. Its 
primary purpose is to give the reader assistance by guiding students in the process of 
adjustment. 

YOUNG, B. T. Rock River Ranger. New York 16: Abelard Press. 1953. 157 pp. 
$2.50. The trip west from New Orleans to Rock Island in the Mississippi was a hard and 
dangerous one, and Joel McCord had all the responsibility that comes to the only man 
in a family when he made that trip with his mother and younger sister. But Indian 
and white relations were bristling with tenseness when the family finally reached its 


destination, and Joel had some exciting adventures when a battle flared up. 


Pamphlets for Pupil-Teacher Use 


Advisory Council for a Department of Vocational Agriculture. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Supt. of Documents. 1953. 15c. After explaining exactly what the advisory council is 
and how it developed, the authors go on to describe the general purposes of the council, 
possible results of its use, and how it can be established and maintained. Additional 
information suggests a program for the council and proposes a constitution and bylaws. 

ALWAY, L. D. Just A Minute. New York 16: National Child Labor Committee, 
419 Fourth Ave. 1953. 24 pp. 10c; 50 or more, 8c a copy; 100 or more, 5c a copy. Ad- 
dressed to young people themselves and, in particular, to those who are thinking about 
getting a job. 

Announcement, Home-Study Department, 1953-54. Chicago 37; Heme-Study Dept., 
Univ. of Chicago. 1953. 48 pp. Describes the Home-Study Department at the college level 
of the University of Chicago. 

Armistice in Korea. Washington 25, D. C.: Dept. of State. 1953. 32 pp. Free. 


Selected statements and documents. 


Audio-Visual Communication Review. Washington 6, D. C.: Dept. of Audio-Visual 
Instruction of the NEA. 1953. 120 pp. $1.25. This is the summer edition (Vol. 1, No. 3) 
of this magazine which is available on a subscription basis of $4.00 or a special rate 
of $3.00 to members of the department. 
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Australia in Facts and Figures. New York: Australian News and Information Bureau. 
1953. No. 35, 66 pp.; No. 36, 66 pp. Information, statistical and otherwise, about 
Australia 

Aviation Books and Equipment. Los Angeles 26, Calif.: Aero Pub., 2162 Sunset Blvd. 
1953. 36 pp. Free. This new catalog contains over 600 listings from all sources includ- 
ing the Government Printing Office 

BECKOFF, SAMUEL. Syllabus in Remedial English, Grade Four. Long Island City 1, 
N. Y.: The author, Long Island City High School. 1953. 17 pp. (mimeographed). 25¢ 
A series of lesson plans on the use of written English, mass media, and guidance tech 
niques with slow learners in the tenth year (secondary school). Also includes lists of 
supplementary materials in books, films, recordings, and radio-television programs 

Blueprint for Tomorrow. New York 22: Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison 
Ave. 1953. 24 pp. Free. Contains material on life insurance for high-school classes 
studying the principles of business. The unit is free to teachers in classroom quantities 
and is accompanied by a teacher's key and manual 

BROWN, K. E. Mathematics in Public High Schools. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt 
of Documents. 1953. 55 pp. 20c. A study of the extent and nature of mathematics 
education in the public high schools. Based on data for the school year 1951-53 and 
the first semester of 1952-53. 

CALIFORNIA STATE JOINT COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL HEALTH. Suggested 
Responsibilities of the Administrator, the Teacher, the Medical Adviser, the Nurse for 
the Health of School Children. Sacramento: Calif. State Dept. of Educ. A revised report 
of the committee 

CALIVER, AMBROSE. Literacy Education. Washington 25, D. ¢ Supt. of Docu- 
ments. 1953. i2 pp. Gives data by states on level of schooling attained, according to 
residence and color; also data on Selective Service rejectees 

CARLISLE, W. T. Turnover and Demand in Public School Administration. New 
York 27: Co-operative Program in Educational Administration, 525 W. 120th Sr. 1953 
30 pp. A digest of a dissertation on this subject. Also available from the same source 
is the 18-page brochure entitled Selective Activities of Interns in Educational Administra- 
tion which includes a form for planning and evaluation 

CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE. International Con- 
ciliation Issues Before the Eighth General Meeting. New York 27: Columbia Univ. Press, 
2960 Broadway. 1953. 128 pp. 25c. Recounts briefly the major developments of the 
past year 

A Challenge of Lifetime Learning. Pasadena, Calif.: The Fund for Adult Education, 
914 E. Green St. 1953. 44 pp. The two-year story of the Fund pictorially presented. 

Cheers for Chubby. New York 11: Good Reading Rack Service, 76 Ninth Ave 
1953. 12 pp. How to reduce for health and happiness. Pictorial 

CLARK, W. W. Articulated and Integrated Measuring Instruments for Practical 
Evaluation Programs. Los Angeles 28: Calif. Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Blvd. 1953. 
Sets up a comprehensive program of measurement from kindergarten through college 

Class Size in Elementary Schools, 1952-53. Washington 6, D. ¢ National Educ 


Assn. 1953. 17 pp. 25c. A picture of conditions in school districts of more than 2,500 


population. 
The Copyright Office of the United States of America. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Register of Copyrights, Library of Congress. 1953. 32 pp. Free. Explains the place the 
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Copyright Office occupies under the copyright law and the services which it renders 
Contains a partial list of its publications. 

CROSBY, A. L. Power to Print. Newark, N. J.: Newark Public Library. 1953. 40 pp 
An interesting story of the services sold in text and pictures 

Designing Elementary Classrooms. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1953 
64 pp. 35c. An illustrated bulletin emphasizing that the elementary-school classroom is 
a most important part of the school plant and that classrooms can be designed to meet 
the needs of the school child and his educational program. Shown in the publication 
are classrooms serving many functions. It presents sample educational specifications for 
the typical intermediate classrooms (grades 4, 5, or 6), and pictures architectural views 
of classrooms and equipment. Characteristics of children between 6 and 7, between 7 and 
10, and between 10 and 12 years of age are also listed, since such characteristics must 
be given consideration in the designing of classrooms. Responsibilities of the community, 
the school board, superintendent, and classroom committee for administration and 
functional planning, are also reported. 

Driver Education. Albany: N. Y. State Educ. Dept., Bur. of Secondary Curriculum 
Development. 1953. 80 pp. A syllabus for secondary schools including suggestions for 
scheduling and teaching the course enriching instruction and using community resources 

DULLES, J. F. Easing International Tensions: The Role of the United Nations. Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.: Dept. of State. 1953. 12 pp. His address before the General Assembly 
of the United Nations on September 17, 1953. 

duPONT, H. B. Blueprint for Disaster. Wilmington, Del.: E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Co. 1953. 12 pp. Free. A speech by a vice-president of the company given before 
the Chamber of Commerce in Kinston, N. ¢ 

EDGAR, L. I. Co-operation Between World Religions. Boston: Beacon Press. 1953 
33 pp. 35c. Shows the need through advances in science and inter-communication 

FAIRLESS, B. F. Nobody Wins a Strike. New York 11: Good Reading Rack Service, 
76 Ninth Ave. 1953. 16 pp. Adapted from recent speeches. Contains interesting cartoons 
with the text 

FERGUSON, W. A., et al. Mathematical Needs of Prospective Students in the Coll- 
lege of Engineering of the University of Illinois. Urbana: Office of Publications, 358 
Administration Bldg., Univ. of Ill. 1953. 18 pp. Free. Discusses the problem and suggests 
a solution 

FITZWATER, C. O. Educational Change in Reorganized School Districts. Washing 
ton 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1953. 53 pp. 20c. Office of Education Bulletin 1953, 
No. 4. Examines the educational changes made in reorganized districts and views the 
results of reorganization. It points out that the real test lies in what is done for the 
pupils. One section titled “Changes in the School Program” gives information on course: 
that have been added to the elementary- and secondary-school programs 
Selected Characteristics of Reorganized School Districts. Wash 
ington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1953. 49 pp. 20c. Office of Education Bulletin 





1953, No. 3. Reports characteristics of reorganized units, such as those relating to size, 
physiographic features, population factors, property valuation, et 

FRANCKE, MAX, editor. Annotated List of Books for Supplementary Reading, 1954 
edition. Brooklyn 13: Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. Johns Pl. 1953. 72 pp. Offered 
without charge to any school teacher, librarian, principal, or superintendent who requests 
it. This catalog presents a carefully chosen list of 1,000 children’s books from more 


than 40 publishers, arranged by topics and school grade levels, kindergarten—ninth grade 
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Many books listed are designated as suitable for remedial reading. Exhibits of books from 
the catalog are available for display at the PTA and city or county Fairs for the time 
school library material is selected and for money-raising events. Library books of all 
publishers may be secured at the best school discounts from the Children’s Reading 
Service. This service enables schools and libraries to combine all their book purchases 
into one order for one shipment and one invoice. 

FREEMAN, W. S., editor. Annotated List of Phonograph Records, 4th annual edi- 
tion. Brooklyn 13: Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. John Pl. 1953. 48 pp. 10c. This 
revised and up-to-date 1954 catalog presents more than 1,000 carefully chosen recordings 
from many record manufacturers, arranged by subject areas and grade groups. Recordings 
are listed not only for music, but also for language arts, science, and social studies, from 
kindergarten through senior high school, including recordings suitable for music under- 
standing courses. Only unbreakable records are listed in this edition 

To assist teachers in securing the records of their choice, the Children’s Reading 
Service has set up a central ordering service whereby any record, whether or not it is 
listed in the catalog, can be supplied at the best possible school discount. This service 
enables schools and libraries to combine all their phonograph record purchases into one 
order for one shipment and one invoice. 

General Motors Aids to Educators. Detroit 2: Eductional Relations Section, Dept. 
of Public Relations, General Motors. 1953. 87 pp. A catalog of GM educational materials 
and equipment available to teachers for instructional purposes. Covers a wide range 
of subjects including refrigeration, electricity, economics, driver education, chemistry, 
gasoline and diesel power, guidance, and transportation. Lists, pictures, and describes 
each available item which in most instances is free of charge for single copies when 
used for instructional and reference purposes 

A Graded List of Books for School Libraries. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace, and Co. 
1953. 70 pp. Free. Books classified by grade level and also by types. Each carries short 
annotation. 

GROTZ, GEORGE. From Gunk to Glow. New York 11: Good Reading Rack Service, 
76 Ninth Ave. 1953. 16 pp. Discusses the art of furniture refinishing. 

HAND, H. C.; ROGERS, V. M.; and GORE, G. W., JR. Does the Teaching Pro- 
fession Need A Stronger Defense Commission. Washington 6, D. C.: National Com- 
mission for Defense of Democracy Through Education of the NEA. 1953. 24 pp. An 
account of twelve years of service to the members of the NEA 

How To Meet Home Emergencies. New York 11: Good Reading Rack Service, 76 
Ninth Ave. 1953. 16 pp. Describes first steps in a number of emergencies. 

How You Can Search for Science Talent. Washington 6, D. ¢ Science Clubs of 
America, 1719 N St., N. W. 1953. 24 pp. Free. A book of facts about the thirteenth 
annual Science Talent Search for Westinghouse science scholarships 

HOWE, M. L.; JENKINS, P. R.; and MUNN, H. T. Workbook to Supplement English 
At Work. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1953. 124 pp. each. 96c each. This is 
a series of three workbooks developed to supplement Courses One, Two, and Three of 
the textbook entitled English at Work, published by the same authors 

HOWE, M. L.; JENKINS, P. R.; MUNN, H. T.; and BRYANT, M. M. Teacher's 
Manual for English at Work, Course One. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1953 
76 pp. 52c. Contains suggestions on the teaching of the textbook English at Work. Also 


available by the same authors is a Teacher's Manual for Course Two of the same series 


of textbooks. This 76-page edition is available at 52 cents each. 
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HULLFISH, H. G. Keeping Our Schools Free. New York 16: Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
22 E. 38th St. 1953. 28 pp. 25c. Proposes five basic safeguards to protect teachers against 


unjust treatment and indicates some of the areas of greatest danger 


Korean Problems. Washington 25, D. C.: Dept. of State. 1953. 12 pp. Free. Address 
by the Secretary of State, September 2, 1953 

Learning To Supervise Schools. Washington 25, D. ¢ Supt. of Documents. 1953. 
30c. The State of Georgia has developed a plan for supervision education, and in this 
booklet the effects of this plan are analyzed and appraised from a scientific viewpoint. 


The purpose of the plan is to help provide expert service on a consultation basis 


Lighting for Better Living. New York 17: Better Light Better Sight Bureau, 420 
Lexington Ave. 1953. This is a series of publications dealing with better light. Included are: 
Home Lighting (24 pp.) an activity book; Home Lighting (20 pp.) a Source book; Program 
Booklet (8 pp.) a study unit for homemaking groups; Measuring Light (2 pp.); Making 
Better Use of Your Lighting (2 pp.); Lamps, Bulbs, and Tubes (2 pp.); Portable Lamps 
(2 pp.); Lighting Fixtures (2 pp.); and Definitions of Lighting Terms (2 pp.) 

Look to the Sky. Washington 6, D. C.: National Aviation Educ. Council, 1115 17th 
St., N. W. 1953. 32 pp. 30c. Provides information and simplified concepts from a sound 
educational and an accurate aviation point of view. A picture book of aviation for boys 
and girls with questions to discuss 

MASON, C. C. Our Tulsa Schools. Tulsa, Okla.: Office of the Supt. of Schools. 
1953. 32 pp. The ninth annual report for the 1952-53 school year of the superintendent 
of schools to the board of education. Pictorially presented 

McCASKILL, |. L. Gl Education: Old and New. Washington 6, D. C.: Legislation- 
Federal Relations Div. of the NEA. 1953. 16 pp. Reprinted from “Toward United in 
Education Policy,” American Council on Education. 

MECH, E. V., et al. An Experimental Analysis of Patterns of Differential Verbal Re- 
inforcement in Classroom Situations. Bloomington: Div. of Research and Field Services, 
Indiana Univ. 1953. 26 pp. $1.00. A report on an experiment conducted with fourth- 
grade pupils. 

MICHAEL, L. S. Annual E. T. H. S. Report. Evanston, Ill.: Supt. of Evanston Twp. 
Schools. 1953. 68 pp. An attractive and informative report consisting of a series of 
articles on the academic and extracurricular programs of the school—articles that are 
of special interest to citizen readers—as well as statistical material of a reference nature 

MORTON, J. R., director. Universiry Extension in the U. S. University, Ala.: Univ. 
of Ala. Press. 1953. 160 pp. $1.00, paper; $2.25, cloth. A study by the National University 
Extension Association made with the assistance of a grant from the Fund for Adult 
Education. It is a study of the origins and development of university extension, its func- 
tions and administrative arrangements, facilities and staff, financing, etc 

NEA Achievements, 1857-1953. Washington 6, D. C.: Research Div. of the National 
Educ. Assn. 1953. 83 pp. 25c. A series of brief summaries of the contributions and 
activities of the NEA, including departments, divisions, committees, and affiliated local 


and state associations. 


The Pictura Portfolio. New York 22: Pictura Films Corp., 487 Park Ave. 1953. 22 pp. 
Free. A description of 13 short films (16 mm. or 35 mm.; black and white; sound; 10 to 
17 minutes) on an adventure in art. Includes also biographies of the artists whose works 
form the bases of the films. Also available are ten 16-mm. films in color devoted to the 
living world of nature—available with free study guides. All these films are available on 
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sale or rental bases—the 13 art films, sale, $125, rental, $15 each; the 10 nature films, 
sale, $100, rental, $10 each 

READ, L. E. Combatting Statis1 Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y.: The Foundation for 
Economic Education. 1953. 20 pp. {ingle copy free. A condensed version of an address 

Science Equipment Inventory. Albany, N. Y.: State Educ. Dept., Bur. of Secondary 
Curriculum Development. 1953. 28 pp. A checklist of apparatus and supplies for 
science in the secondary school. Lists apparatus and supplies with three columns for 
entries with these headings: quantity on hand, quantity to be ordered, and catalog number 

Scientific Method in Business, Some Observations. College Park: Univ. of Md., 
Bur. of Business and Economic Research. 1953. 8 pp. One of the University’s studies 
in business and economics 

SPLAVER, SARAH. High-School Students and Occupational Books. New York 17 
Occu-Press, 489 Fifth Ave. 1953. 68 pp. An attitudinal study of what high-school fresh 


men and 


STASSEN, H. E., director. World-Wide Enforcement of Strategic Trade Controls 
Washington 25, D. ¢ Supt. of Documents. 1953. 102 pp. 30c. The third semiannual 


report on operations under the Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951. 


seniors want in occupational books 


The Story of Twenty Million Pamphlets. New York 16: Public Affairs Committee, 
22 E. 38th Sr. 1953. 16 pp. Tells how the 199 pamphlets constituting the Public Affairs 
Pamphlet series have reached a circulation of more than 20,000,000 since 1936 

To Insure Human Welfare. New York 27: International Documents Service, Colum 
bia Univ. Press, 2960 Broadway. 1953. 32 pp. A summary of decisions by the Economic 
and Social Council's 16th session together with an appraisal by its president of the work 
accomplished 

TV, A New Community Resource. Leonia, N. J.: Wells Pub. Co. 1953. 98 pp. $1.00. 
To expedite shipment, check or money order should accompany order. The story of a 
television workshop for community organization personally conducted by the Council 
of National Organization of the Adult Association of the United States 

TYRRELL, W. G., editor. Social Studies in the College. Washington 6, D. C.: 
National Council for the Social Studies. 1953. 132 pp. $2.00. Describes programs in all 
types of colleges covering the first two years. Completes a series dealing with the 
schoo? curriculum—the elementary, the secondary, and now this one on the junior college 
level 

U. S. Participation in the UN. Washington 25, D. (¢ Supt. of Documents. 1953 
294 pp. 60c. The seventh annual report to Congress, a review of accomplishments 

The Value of Unesco in the Foreign Policy of the United States. Minneapolis: Univ 
of Minn. 1953. 8 pp. A study guide and bibliography 

What's the Best Kind of Life Insurance for Me? New York 11: Good Reading Rack 
Service, 76 Ninth Ave. 1953. 16 pp. Offers suggestions about life insurance 

What's the UN to Us? New York 16: Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, 461 
Fourth Ave. 1953. 16 pp. 10c. Information about the work of the UN. 

ZERWER, L. G. Glimpses of a Poet’s Workshop. Urbana, Ill: J. N. Hook, 121 
Lincoln Hall. 1953 (Oct.). 24 pp. 25c. This issue of a publication, appearing 8 times 
during the school year (subscription price $2.00 annually), presents brief glimpses of the 
“workshop” of Emily Dickinson showing how the simple circumstances of Miss Dickin- 


son’s life contributed to her poetry and also how the word choice in each poem helps 


to give it its perfect unity. 

















Fan J Votes 


NEW COUNCIL FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION.— 
Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, emeritus professor of education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y., has been elected to serve as chairman of the Council for 
the Advancement of Secondary Education, Inc. The Council is a newly incorporated, 
non-profit organization which will co-operate with business, industry, labor representatives, 
and other citizens to improve secondary-school curriculums and methods of teaching. 
It will function through the auspices of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, a department of the National Education Association. 

The first Council study will deal with economic education for youth and methods 
of achieving a better understanding of the nation’s free enterprise economy. Council 
work, Dr. Joseph C. McLain said, will begin as soon as necessary funds are available from 
business, industry, foundation, labor, and private individuals. A program to provide the 
funds has been started by the National Better Business Bureau under the direction of 
Kenneth B. Willson, president, and Howard M. Cool, educational director. 

The objective of the Council will be to promote better understanding among citizens 
of the purposes of high-school education. The council will co-operate with other organi- 
zations and seek to avoid duplication of current studies in economic education for youth, 
especially the workshop program on economic education which is now being conducted 


by the Joint Council on Economic Education under the direction of G. Derwood Baker. 


THE PRINCIPAL'S MAIN CHANCE—The function of the good leader is to guide, 
challenge, and motivate each staff member toward a critical appraisal of his own atti- 
tudes, convictions, and practices as these relate to the school’s curriculum, methods, and 
climate. In fulfilling this function the principal recognizes that a faculty grows in service 
only as its members are actively engaged in situations which call for learning and growing. 

It follows that administration and supervision must be conceived as two-way processes. 
Supervisors and supervised, teachers and learners engage co-operatively in the solution of 
problems involving educational activities through which children and youth reconstruct 
their experiences, and may attain, to a greater degree, the objective of education; namely, 
self-realization, human relationship, economic efficiency, and civic responsibility. Granted 
the soundness of the foregoing, there should be no doubt in anyone's mind in any high 
school as to the interest and concern felt by the principal for the daily work of the 
classroom, as manifested by the time and attention he gives to it 

The principal is the center of a web of interrelationships—teacher-pupil, teacher- 
supervisor, teacher-parent, teacher-teacher, teacher-superintendent—into any of which 
either authoritarian or democratic methods can be injected. The temptation of simple, 
compact, perhaps seemingly the most efficient, administration is that which clamps down 
the lid of authority; the more difficult and yet more humane is that which dispenses 
with the lid and encourages teacher participation and growth. 

Principals need only be reminded that one of the largest tasks facing the principal 
is that of getting teachers to assume responsibility in this type of program. Too fre- 
quently it is difficult for experienced teachers to utilize a co-operative system of school 
management because traditional methods have made them dependent. What is sought, 
therefore, is the conviction that democratic administrator-staff relationships (1) enable 
each teacher to make the best contribution of which he is capable, (2) respect the 
personality of the individual teacher as he shares in policy forming and in instructional 


planning, (3) respect the teacher's position as that closest to the pupil, and (4) focus 
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the attention of the staff on desirable pupil development. The task of the principal then 
is that of leadership in a not-too-easy but most rewarding co-operative undertaking.— 
Galen Jones, Director of the Instruction, Organization, and Services Branch, Office of 
Education, U. S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

TELEVISION AND SCHOOL COUNSELING—The Board of Education of Newark, 
New Jersey, pleased with the success of its weekly half-hour television series on “Report 
to Parents,” decided to expand its program by using it to supplement and enrich the 
school’s orientation services in the area of imparting information to help pupils with 
problems of adjustment io high school, with making choices, and with outlining future 
plans. Therefore, a series of programs was developed around the title, High School Ahead 
The project is a three-way enterprise that involves provision of time and facilities of a 
local TV station and the co-operative efforts of the local Department of Libraries, Visual 
Aids, and Radio and the Department of Secondary-School Guidance. Thirteen programs 
were outlined. The titles chosen were: “You and Your High School,” “You and Your 
Guidance Counselor,” “You and Your Study Habits,” “You and Your Pattern of Study— 
Part I,” “You and Your Pattern of Study—Part II,” “You and Your Extracurricular Activi- 
ties,” “You and Your Out-of-School Job,” “You and Your Leisure Time,” “You and Your 
Library,” “You and Yourself,” “You and Your School Government,” “You and Your 


Occupations Class,” and “You and Your Future.” 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL—The School Review is publishing a series of articles 
entitled “Junior High School Reorganization After a Half Century” by Leonard V. Koos 
The first installment appeared in the October, 1953, issue (pp. 393-99). In it Dr. Koos 
states, “In view of all the evidence, there can be no denying that, as measured by the 
numbers and proportions both of schools and of pupils, junior high-school reorganiza- 
tion has been over a long period—a half century and more—a most dynamic movement 
Titles of the other installments to appear in later issues of School Review are “Purposes 
of, and Grade Grouping for, Reorganization” and “The Curriculum and Orher Features.” 
Two other articles in this October, 1953, issue of School Review are: “Developing Effective 
Home Rooms” (pp. 400-05) and “Evaluating the Core Curriculum: A Further Look” 
(pp. 406-12) 

SELECTIVE SERVICE COLLEGE QUALIFICATION TESTS DATE.—Major General 
Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selective Service, has announced that the next Selective 
Service College Qualification Tests will be given at more than 900 testing centers on 
Thursday, April 22, 1954. Applicants for the test should mail applications to the Educa- 
tional Testing Service in self-addressed envelopes which registrants may secure, upon 
request, from local draft boards. Bulletins of information concerning the tests are also 
available at the local boards. To be eligible to apply for Selective Service Tests the stu- 
dent must (1) intend to request deferment as a student; (2) be satisfactorily pursuing a 
full-time course of instruction; and (3) must not previously have taken the qualification 
tests— Engineering Manpower Commission of Engineers Joint Council, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 

NATIONAL SCIENCE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION BOOKLET.—The National 
Science Teachers Association recently announced the publication of a booklet, “Selected 
Science Teaching Ideas of 1952,” edited by R. Will Burnett, Professor of Science Educa- 
tion at the University of Illinois. The booklet is the outgrowth of the First Annual 
Science Achievement Awards, sponsored by the American Society for Medals, which 
provide, among other things, for awards to science teachers on their “best practices and 


most effective techniques” for improving the quality of their instructional program. From 
these reports, the National Science Teachers Association selected thirteen, and two 































Commencement is truly a happy occasion with 
MOORE CAPS and GOWNS 


Graduates look their confident best when they 
appear in beautiful Moore Caps and Gowns that 
fit properly, look well-tailored, feel cool and 
lightweight. You and the faculty are pleased be- 
cause things run smoothly—the Caps and Gowns 
arrive in plenty of time, are 
easy to handle, marked with 
each individual's name. 








Be sure your Commencement 
is worry-free and serene— 
a credit to you and your 
school. Get acquainted now 
with distinctive Moore Caps 
and Gowns and the Moore 
rental plan. No order too 
great or too small for care- 
ful attention from our com- 
petent staff. Write for com- 
plete information, our illus- 
trated booklet SII, or a 
sample outfit, today. 





E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Ill. 
25-34 Jackson Ave.,.Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 








_——». also makers of choral gowns * girls’ gym suits ——— 
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reports from other sources for inclusion in the booklet. The criteria for selection was 
based on the reports that best presented noteworthy ideas, practices, and techniques of 
practicable value to other teachers. The cost of the booklet is $1.50 per copy. In 
quantities of ten or more, the price is $1.00 per copy. Requests for the booklets should 
be sent to the National Science Teachers Association at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.—Engineering Manpower Commission of Engineers Joint Council, 
29 W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y 


COUNCIL ON CONSUMER INFORMATION.—Twenty-one national leaders in 
the field of consumer education and research met at the University of Minnesota in 
April, 1953. The purpose of the conference was to explore the needs of the consumer 
and the ways and means of providing for these needs through education and research 
The conferees decided to establish a council on consumer information for the purpose 
of stimulating the exchange of ideas among groups interested in consumer problems. The 
Council will be non-political and will take no stand on issues of public policy. Its sole 
purpose is to contribute to more effective fact-finding and teaching of consumer 
information. 

A temporary Executive Committee was authorized to proceed with the development 
of plans for a permanent organization. Members elected to the executive committee are: 
Marguerite C. Burk, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, | S. Dept. of Agriculture; 
G. E. Damon, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Washington, D. (¢ 
Henry Harap, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; Ray G. Price 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; and Eugene R. Beem, Kalamazoo 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, Executive Secretary. Preliminary plans of the conference 
indicated the functions of the Council to be: (1) publication of a newsletter: (2) act as 
a clearing house in distributing consumer materials developed by individuals and organ- 
izations, both public and private; (3) survey teachers, research workers, and organizations 
devoted to consumer problems to determine needs for publications and teaching aids; 
(4) publication of a series of pamphlets concerned with pros and cons of issues vital to 


consumers; and (5) sponsor an annual national consumer conference 


CHILD LABOR AND SCHOOL ATTENDANCE.—lJust published are the statis- 
tical findings of the 1950 decennial census. They make available for the first time in ten 
years complete data for each state on the number of young workers by age, occupation, 
school enrollment, and weekly hours of work. This up-to-date information has been 
compiled by the National Child Labor Committee in “Child Labor and School Attend- 
ance” for each of the 48 states. Supplementing these data are a concise summary of the 
state’s child labor and school attendance laws (prepared by the Bureau of Labor Standards 
and the U. S. Department of Labor) and a list of current bibliographic references relating 
to young workers in the state. Copies of “Child Labor and School Attendance” for any 
state may be obtained without charge by groups and individuals concerned with educ. 
tion and youth employment. A complete set for the 48 states is available for $1.00.— 
National Child Labor Committeee, 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y 


FLAG KIT ON THE UN.—This kit includes a chart showing the flags of the sixty 
member nations as well as the United Nations Flag. Also included is a map of the 
world with data on member nations and other relative information. Each flag can be 
detached from the chart and mounted on a special stick, a set of which comes with 
the kit. The Flag Kit is designed to help in teaching youth about the United Nations. 


It is available at fifty cents each from Sales and Circulation Section, United Nations, New 


York. 














YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO ACCEPT 


FREE MEMBERSHIP 


IN THE 


EDUCATOR’S BOOK CLUB 


This advertisement marks the first public announcement of a book club unique 
in the history of publishing—the EDUCATOR’'S BOOK CLUB. Its purpose is 
to make available to you at substantial savings, outstanding books in the field of 
education—books written by recognized authorities who keep you posted on 
all the latest methods and techniques being used in the profession 











MEMBERSHIP in the Educator's Book 
Club imposes no obligation whatever upon 
you. You are not committed to buy a mini 
mum number of books a year. To become 
eligible for Club benefits all you need do is 
fill in the Membership Coupon below and 
mail it today. We invite you to register now 
and enjoy all the advantages of membership 
in this Club, designed to save you money 
and give you fresh viewpoints and new ideas 
to help you increase your skill and make your 
job easier. The Club's operation is a boon 
to the busy educator like yourself because 


—you are assured of systematic ad- 
vance notice of the good, new books 
in your field. 

—you may reject any selection before- 
hand simply by mailing the postage- 
paid refusal card always provided 
with the advance notice. 


—you buy only the selections you 
want—at substantial cash savings. 


WHAT MEMBERS SAY ABOUT THE EDUCATOR'S BOOK CLUB 





I have benefited by your making available outstanding books ata reduced price. Your system of not pose ing 
purchase of a specihc number of books or a specific utle is excellent Fred F. Knobloch, Principal, Lawsonville 
High School, Lawsonville, N. ¢ 

The Club has met a real need for me. I feel that che selection of material is excellent; theretore, | am saved 
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THE PROFESSIONAL GROWTH OF TEACHERS.—The North Central Association 
has been much interested in problems of in-service education of teachers. They have 
sponsored a study designed to ascertain incentive which motivate teachers to want to 
grow and develop. A summary of this study was written by N. D. Corey. This should 
be of interest to school administrators, to committees of classroom teachers working in 
this area, and to education classes studying instructional improvement programs. These 
reprints of the original study which was published in the April 1953 issue of the North 
Central Association Quarterly have been made available as a service to school people. 
They can be secured from Dr. Charles W. Boardman, Professor of Education, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, at 25 cents per single copy for one to nine copies, 
and 15 cents each for 10 or more. The title of the reprint is Incentives Used in Motivat- 
ing Professional Growth of Teachers 


NEW GIRL SCOUT HANDBOOK.—The tenth edition of the Girl Scout Hand- 
book, the basic text on which Girl Scouting bases its program, was issued in October 
during the annual observance of Girl Scout Week. The Handbook, completely re-styled, 
brought up to date and enlarged to include 23 new proficiency badges, has been prepared 
by the national Girl Scout organization with the aid of some 200 Girl Scouts from eight 
troops, who made suggestions, worked on the new badge requirements, read and com- 
mented on the content of the new edition. The content has also been checked by troop 
leaders, experts in education and in the fields covered by badges, government specialists, 
and others. 

The book is a compendium of facts, instructions, suggestions, and policies designed 
not only to help girls acquire new skills but also to put those skills to useful services. 
Although it is written primarily for the 10-to-13-year-old Intermediate Girl Scout, it 
contains, in addition to Scout program and law, much information of interest to the 
general reader. (The Girl Scout organization publishes a special book for its junior 
members—the Brownies—and a source book of recommended activities for its older 
teenagers—the Senior Scouts.) 

In addition to being brought up to date through the addition of new badges, the 
new Handbook recognizes the growing self-reliance and independence of girls and is 
slanted to help them meet the objectives of Girl Scouting “to help girls develop as 
happy, resourceful individuals willing to share their abilities as citizens in their homes, 
their communities, and the world.” The entire Handbook has been reorganized under 
four main divisions: Adventuring in the Arts; Citizens Here and Abroad; Fun and 
Exploration in the Out-of-doors; You and Your Home. More than 100 different program 
activities with their badge requirements are included under these headings. 


NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS.—The National Teacher Examinations, 
prepared and administered annually by Educational Testing Service, will be given at 200 
testing centers throughout the United States on Saturday, February 13, 1954. Ar the one- 
day testing session, a candidate may take the Common Examinations, which include 
tests in Professional Information, General Culture, English Expression, and Non-verbal 
Reasoning; and one or two of nine optional examinations designed to demonstrate 
mastery of subject matter to be taught. The college which a candidate is attending or 
the school system in which he is seeking employment will advise him whether he 
should take the National Teacher Examinations and which of the optional examinations 
to select. Application forms and a bulletin of information describing registration pro- 
cedure and containing sample test questions may be obtained from college officials, 
school superintendents, or directly from the National Teacher Examinations, Educational 
Testing Service, P. O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. Completed applications, accom- 
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panied by proper examination fees, will be accepted by the ETS office during December 


and in January so long as they are received before January 15, 1954 


TRAINING PUBLIC SCHOOL OFFICIALS.—An improved and enlarged depart- 
ment for training public school executives, with emphasis on preparing officials who 
are also community leaders, was opened this fall at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Instruction and other phases of the program are especially geared to the responsibilities 
and needs of today's school superintendent. The main features of the new Department 
of Educational Administration at the college are improved classroom instruction on the 
master’s and doctor's degree levels; unique field experience opportunities; additional 
research facilities; and greater emphasis on the development of pupils as community 
leaders. The new program is the result of three years of work by all members of the 
department. The department prepares pupils for administrative positions in colleges, 
universities, teachers’ colleges, and schools of education; city and country school systems; 
and state departments of education. It also prepares elementary- and secondary-school 
principals, school business and plant officials, professors of education, and officers of 
national education associations 

Financed largely by foundation and association grants, the cost of research, experi- 
mentation, and field work leading to the reorganized department was approximately 
$1,000,000 according to Professor John K. Norton, department head. He stated that the 
cost of operating the department and its affiliated organizations will be $500,000 a year. 
This represents an increase of $350,000 a year above the cost of the earlier program. 
Research by the Co-operative Program in Educational Administration shows that, in the 
past ten years, the school administrator's job has changed drastically. Superintendents 
of schools are increasingly being looked upon as consultants in education for an entire 
community or school district. 

Four major trends in the profession and in the public attitude toward education 
have increased the importance of school administration. First, management techniques 
in all fields, particularly in business, public affairs, and the military, have greatly improved 
during and since World War II. Second, in the field of education, improvement in the 
quality and training of teachers has created an accelerated demand for capable adminis- 
trative leadership. 

Third, public interest in education is greater today than ever before. Growing public 
concern about textbooks, what is being taught in schools, the issue of Communism, and 
similar developments are indications of a new, and essentially healthy, interest by the 
average citizen in education. 

Fourth, schools are becoming a stronger community force. The trend throughout 
the country is to expand the services of schools to help improve their communities. In 
many towns, school programs have contributed to improved real estate values, per capita 
income, and other economic conditions. The schools’ leadership in organizing civic 
programs—improving the appearance of the community, providing play areas for children, 
and co-operating in civil defense, health, and cultural activities—is becoming common 
practice in many areas 

These discoveries by the Co-operative Program in Educational Administration have 
led Teachers College to improve and enlarge its Department of Educational Administra- 
tion. The revision is believed to be one of the most extensive made for the improved 
education of a profession. Last year, 672 students were enrolled in the department, of 


whom nearly 400 were studying for doctor's degrees. 


BOOKS TAKE UP ATTACK.—The publishers’ presses feed the attacks on educa- 
tion. Harper and Brothers published Robert Hutchins’ not too friendly book The Conflict 
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in Education in a Democratic Society. Next will come Atlantic-Little, Brown with 
Quackery in the Public Schools, by Albert Lynd. And in October, the University of 
Illinois Press released an attack on secondary education by Arthur E. Bestor. Dr. Bestor’s 
book will be called Educational Wastelands: The Retreat from Learning in Our Public 
Schools —Ed Press Newsletter 

AND STILL THEY GROW.—An all-time record enrollment of more than 3,800,000 
pupils in Catholic schools throughout the nation this school year is anticipated, on the 
basis of estimates released by the Office of Education. That figure would mean an 
increase in Catholic school enrollment of almost 500,000 pupils in two years. A break- 
down on the predicted record registration indicates that there will be 3,075,300 pupils 
in Catholic elementary schools and 736,200 in secondary schools. The Office of Educa- 
tion report adds that pupils attending parochial schools will face a common problem 
with their cousins in public schools—crowded classrooms. This is happening despite 
a recent building spurt which has seen the construction of more than 600 Catholic 
schools during the past three years.—Ed Press Newsletter 

AMERICA READS CALENDAR AVAILABLE TO TEACHERS OF ENGLISH.— 
This calendar for the school year 1953-54 is free to English teachers, on request from 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 433 E. Erie St., Chicago, Illinois. Each of the calendar’s 
ten pages produces in two colors one of the interest-catching pictures from the America 
Reads series of high-school anthologies. A brief caption suggests that pupils explore the 
area of reading represented by the selection the picture illustrates. Teachers writing for 


the calendar are requested to mention their teaching position 


OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE BOOKLET.—Custer County High School of Miles 
City, Montana, has recently issued a publication entitled Our American Heritage. The 
purpose is to describe in pictorial fashion how the high school is meeting the needs of the 
youth in this community. The last page contains statistical data and other information 
which is intended as an annual report on the 1952-53 school term. This bulletin was in- 
cluded as a section in The Branding Iron, CCHS student yearbook, and extra copies were 
distributed free of charge to members of the community. Custer County Junior College 
also issued an annual, a pictorial bulletin describing the classes and activities in that 
institution. The Superintendent and Principal, Charles E. Hood, will be glad to send 
one of these copies to anyone interested, as long as the supply lasts. There is no charge 
for these booklets. However, he would appreciate it if those requesting copies would, in 
exchange, mail him any similar printed materials which they might have available. 


APPRENTICE TRAINING PLANS.—Apprentice training in the chemical industry 
is making the line between skilled craftsman and engineer thinner all the time, accord- 
ing to Chemical Week, a McGraw-Hill magazine. The larger chemical companies are 
increasing their investments in the training of skilled production and maintenance 
workers because costly and complicated equipment can't be entrusted to people whose 
mechanical ability is limited to punching a time clock, the magazine points out. In 
addition, thoroughly trained craftsmen can be expected to push output up and mainte- 
nance costs down and to decrease the number of accidents. 

Apprentice training programs used by major companies are serious business; they 
don’t turn out any “90-day wonders.” Typical training time runs for four or five years, 


and includes some college-level instruction in technical subjects such as blueprint read- 


ing, the magazine says. Biggest factor in making a journeyman out of a young apprentice 
is on-the-job training. In many cases at least 8,000 hours must be devoted to this, with 
the apprentice doing actual shop work under the supervision of a man who has both 
craft knowledge and teaching ability. For example, one program for instrument repair- 
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men requires: shop work (use of tools, nomenclature, assembly of parts, adjustments, 
and repairs), 2,000 hours; flow, pressure, and temperature measurement, 1,000 hours; 
pneumatic instruments, 1,000 hours; process control, 1,000 hours; test equipment and 
instruments, 250 hours; control problems, 250 hours; installation work and blueprint read- 
ing, 500 hours; and electrical work, 2,000 hours. In addition, every apprentice is required 
to attend, for 144 hours each year, classroom lessons and lectures in subjects related 
to their particular trades. So far apprentice training has been limited pretty much to 
large companies; but at the North American Conference on Apprenticeship at San 
Diego, California, in August, delegates endorsed a plan whereby small shops and factories 
could jointly undertake such programs, the magazine says 

CONSERVATION EDUCATION ASSOCIATION ORGANIZED.—A Conservation 
Educational Association was organized at Purdue University last fall as a national pro. 
fessional group to promote conservation education. It supercedes the National Committee 
on Policies in Conservation Education which was dissolved, according to the new Presi- 
dent, Dr. A. G. Peterson, President of the Eastern Montana College of Education. Other 
officers of the Association are Dr. Howard Michaud of Purdue University as Vice Presi- 
dent, Dr. Richard L. Weaver of the University of Michigan as Secretary, and Mr 
William Voight, Executive Director of the Izaak Walton League, as Treasurer The 
second annual meeting and workshop was held in Wyoming last August, with teacher 
training in conservation as the major emphasis. Charter memberships will be available 
until September 1, 1954. Active memberships will be $5.00 per year and organization 
memberships, $10.00 per year. Sustaining memberships of $50 and contributing member- 


ships of $100 will be available for groups desiring to assist financially in the new program 


THE NEW YORK TIMES FILMSTRIP ON CURRENT AFFAIRS.—The steps that 
have been taken toward uniting Western Europe are surveyed in The New York Times 
filmstrip, Toward European Unity, on current affairs for November. The filmstrip 
stresses that this movement is voluntary as opposed to many previous unsuccessful 
attempts to unite Europe by force. The historical roots of the movement for European 
unity, extending to Roman days, are outlined. Barriers to unity—in languages, religious, 
political traditions, and economic interest—are shown. New organizations that unite 
Europe—such as the Schuman Plan that pools the coal and steel of six nations, the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and the Council of Europe—are explained. Pro 
posals, such as the European army of the European Defense Community, are examined 

The filmstrip consists of 56 black and white frames for 35-mm. projectors. A teacher's 
j 


discussion manual with an introduction to the topic and additional data on each frame 


accompanies the filmstrip. Toward European Uniry is the second of the 1953-54 season's 


eight monthly filmstrips. The entire series is available for $15.00; individual filmstrips 
cost $2.50 each. They are available from the Office of Educational Activities, The New 


York Times, Times Square, New York 36, New York 
TELEVISION IN THE SCHOOL.—Dr. Franklin Dunham, Chief of Radio-Television 


of the U. S. Office of Education, states that: “More than 65 school systems are utilizing 


n the classroom and nearly 100 universities and colleges are putting programs 


television 
on the air over available nearby commercial stations. Twenty-one institutions have been 
preparing for broadcast licenses by carrying on their programs from fully-equipped campus 
studios over closed-circuit television; and 10 institutions are putting on programs, covering 
regular courses of study with full-credit on examination, toward a college degree. Areas 
of learning covered are: science, the social sciences, language arts, music, art, literature, 


philosophy, psychology, ethics, anthropology, and the vocational arts.” A 34-page mimeo- 


graphed report, “Educational Television Program Survey School Year 1952-53” prepared 
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by Mrs. Gertrude Boderick, is issued by the U. S. Office of Education, Dept. of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 


ACE ISSUES BOOKLET TO AID SCIENCE TEACHERS.—A booklet to assist high- 
school science teachers to set up experiments with radioisotopes has been issued by the 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. Detailing twenty experiments involving the use of 
radioisotopes, the booklet also explains how nuclear radiations are detected and measured. 
The purpose of the experiments is to bring to pupils realization that rays are emitted 
by radioactive, or “excited,” atoms, that these rays can be detected and measured only 
with special instruments, and that they have important uses as research tools in biology, 
chemistry, earth science, and physics. 

The booklet is the outgrowth of an in-service course, “Radioactive Isotopes—A New 
Aid to High School Science Teaching,” which was offered in the spring of 1953 by the 
Board of Education of the City of New York, with the aid and co-operation of the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. The course was the first of its kind in the country. 


ART IN THE SCHOOLS.—The French Cultural Services, 972 Fifth Ave., New York 
21, N. Y., announce the following loan exhibitions, available to schools and educational 
organizations without charge except for transportation: French Painting of the Twentieth 
Century—38 pictures in sizes ranging 12” x 16” to 25” x 35”; packed in 4 boxes; 
shipping weight approx. 400 Ibs. Can be divided into two smaller exhibitions of 18 and 
20 pictures each, or into four exhibitions of 1 box each; Sixth Century French Painting 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art—illuminated table display; 4” x 5” kodachrome trans- 
parencies permanently mounted in 3 boxes (5’ x8” x8”) with interior electric lighting; 
easily plugged into one wall socket. Shipping weight about 200 Ibs.; and French Painting 
Since 1870 (reproduced courtesy of the Maurice Wertheim Collection)— illuminated table 
display; 4” x 5” kodachrome transparencies permanently mounted in 3 boxes (5° x 8” x 8”) 
with interior electric lighting. Easily plugged into one wall socket. Shipping weight about 
200 pounds. 

FREEDOM FOR YOUTH.—This is a 16mm. color and sound film dealing with 
alcohol education for use in high schools. It is a documentary film telling of the work 
of Allied Youth, an organization helping youth to learn of the effects of the use of 
beverage alcohol and to make an intelligent’ choice about it. This film is 22 minutes in 
length and is available on purchase for $98.00 and on rental for $3 plus shipping charges 
and insurance. Since the release of the film, it is winning a wonderful response from 
high-school pupils throughout the nation. It is excellent for use in school club groups, 
assemblies, classroom instruction, PTA’s, and other adult community groups. 


THE NEW COLLEGE YEARBOOK.—This book, in its seventh edition, has been 
completely redone. It gives extensive information about all the colleges and universities. 
Its size is 84¥2” x 11”; data is arranged in an easy-to-find manner with a system of cross- 
reference. The cost is $7.50 cash with order or $8.00 billed. It is a book that should 
be in every high-school library for use by pupils and teachers. All orders should be sent 
to: The College Blue Book, Christian E. Burckel, Editor and Publisher, P. O. Box 311, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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tribution of printed material, field service, and as a clearinghouse of 
student projects and activities. New members receive two handbooks: 
The Student Council in the Secondary School and the 1953 Student- 
Council Yearbook, and two copies a month of Student Life, a 32-page, 
illustrated magazine of student activities. Annual rates of membership 
are based on size of school enrollment: 


Re OF IE oc nc cdc cep nwewcsannsacs $6.00 
M (medium)—300 or less than 1,000 .............. 5.00 
DD Gee Gee BOD nn cc ececivescnccnsccecc’s 4.00 


Enroll now and membership will be paid until June 30, 1954. 


DE Sh dethendnedivdaneanen SED Witweckdeeeueds 





* Two copies of Student Life will be sent monthly to this address, eight times 
(October-May) during the school year. Enroll now. 


The Eighteenth Annual National Conference of members of the National 
Association of Student Councils will be held in the Johnson High School, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, June 21-24, 1954 





When writing advertisers mention Tue BuLterin 























Membership Secretaries of State High-School Principals Organizations 


AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Alabama Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Geddes Self, Director of 
Secondary Education, State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama 

Alabama Association of School Principals (Colored)—A. R. Stickney, Principal, Calhoun 
School, Calhoun, Alabama 

Arizona High-School Principals Association—Harry L. White, Principal, Chandler High 
School, P. O. Bin G, Chandler, Arizona 

Arkansas Secondary-School Principals Association—Frank L. Williams, Principal, Junior 
High School, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

California Association of Secondary-School Administrators— William N. McGowan, Rooms 
9 & 10, Haviland Hall, Univ. of California, Berkeley 4, California 

Colorado Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Maurice W. Jessup, Principal, 
Meeker Junior High School, Greeley, Colorado 

Connecticut High-School Principals Association—A/len L. Dresser, Principal, Rockville 
High School, Rockville, Connecticut 

Delaware Association of Schoo! Administrators—Robert C. Stewart, Director, Research and 
Publications, State Department of Public Instruction, Dover, Delaware 

District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals (Divisions 1-9)—Boise L 
Bristor, Board of Education, Ross Administration Annex No. 1, Washington 9, D. C 

District of Columbia Board of Senior High-School Principals (Divisions 10-13, Sr.) 
Charles S. Lofton, Principal, Dunbar High School, Washington 1, D. C 

District of Columbia Board of Junior High-School Principals (Divisions 10-13, Jr Mrs 
Fannie R. Dorsey, Principal, Douglass Junior High School, Washington 20, D. C€ 

Florida Association of Secondary-School Principals—E. B. Henderson, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Florida Education Association, 220 Centennial Building, Tallahassee, Florida 

Georgia High-School Principals Association—H. C. Boston, Principal, Murray County High 
School, Chatsworth, Georgia 

Idaho State Representative—George H. Fields, Principal, Senior High School, Boise, Idaho 

Illinois Secondary-School Principals Association—R. L. McConnell, Principal, Senior High 
School, Champaign, Illinois 

Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principals—O. L. Van Horn, 1083 Churchman 
Avenue, Beach Grove, Indiana 

Iowa Association of Secondary-School Principals—De/mer H. Battrick, Principal, Callanan 
Junior High School, Des Moines, lowa 

Kansas Association of Secondary-School Principals—G/enn E. Burnette, Principal, Junior 
High School, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Kentucky Association of Secondary-School Principals—jack J. Dawson, Principal, Eastern 
High School, Middletown, Kentucky 

Louisiana Principals Association—W. W. Williams, Principal, High School, Minden, 
Louisiana 

Maine Association of Principals of Secondary Schools—Philip A. Annas, Associate Deputy 
Commissioner, Dept. of Education, State House, Augusta, Maine 

Maryland Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Douglas M. Bivens, Prin- 
cipal, Senior-Junior High School, Boonsboro, Maryland 

Maryland Educational Pioneers of Secondary-School Principals (Colored)—Ulysses S. Young, 
Dean of State Teachers College, Bowie, Maryland. 

Massachusetts secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick H. Pierce, Executive 
Secretary, 3 Broadway, Beverly, Massachusetts 

Massachusetts Junior High-School Principals Association—Peter C. McConarty, Principal, 
Oliver Ames High School, North Easton, Massachusetts 

Michigan Secondary-School Association—E. D. Kennedy, Michigan Education Association, 
935 North Washington Street, Lansing, Michigan 

Minnesota Association of Secondary-School Principals—G. R. Imbody, Principal, Junior- 
Senior High School, Owatonna, Minnesota 





Mississippi Association of Secondary-School Principals—R. L. Roberts, Principal, Greenwood 
High School, Greenwood, Mississippi. 

Missouri Association of Secondary-School Principals—L. Buford Thomas, Principal, High 
School, Marshall, Missouri 

Montana Association of School Administrators—Norman E. Korn, Assistant Principal, 
Helena High School, Helena, Montana 

Nebraska Association of School Administrators—R. C. Andersen, Superintendent of Schools, 
West Point, Nebraska. 

New Hampshire Headmasters Association—Frederick C. Walker, Headmaster, High School, 
Dover, New Hampshire 

New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association—-G. Harvey Nicholls, Principal, High 
School, Bound Brook, New Jersey 

New Mexico Secondary-School Principals Association—S. H. Moseley, Principal, Las Cruces 
High School, Las Cruces, New Mexico 

New York State Association of Secondary-School Principals—Ward I. Fiedler, Principal, 
Warrensburg Central School, Warrensburg, New York 

New York City High-School Principals Association—Vincent McGarrett, Principal, High 
School of Commerce, New York, New York 

New York City Junior High-School Principals Association—Car/ Cherkis, Principal, York- 
ville Junior High School 30, 230 East 88th Street, New York 28, New York 

New York City Vocational High-School Principals Association—Edward N. Wallen, Prin- 
cipal, Samuel Gompers Vocational and Technical High School, 455 Southern Boulevard, 
Bronx 55, New York 

North Carolina State Representative—C. E. Wike, Principal, Lexington High School, 
Lexington, North Carolina 

North Dakota Principals Association—Myron Fahey, Principal, High School, Rugby, North 
Dakota 

Ohio High-School Principals Association—Car/ L. Hopkins, Principal, Frank B. Willis High 
School, Delaware, Ohio 

Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals Association—F. R. Born, Principal, Central High 
School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Oregon High-School Principals Association—Clif/ Robinson, Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon 

Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals—Francis G. Wilson, Principal, 
William Penn Senior High School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island Secondary-School Principals Association—Charles E. Shea, Principal, Senior 
High School, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 

South Carolina Department of Secondary-School Principals—Gordon L. Smith, Principal, 
Greenville Junior High School, 50 Westfield Street, Greenville, South Carolina 

South Carolina High-School Principals Association (Colored)—C. C. Woodson, Principal, 
Carver High School, Spartanburg, South Carolina 

South Dakota Association of Secondary-School Principals—George W. Janke, Principal, 
Senior High School, 410 East Sth Avenue, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

Tennessee Association of Secondary-School Principals—Howard G. Kirksey, Professor of 
Education, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 

Texas Association of Secondary-School Princtpals—W. I. Stevenson, Principal, Milby Senior 
High School, Houston, Texas 

Utah Secondary-School Principals Association—William P. Miller, Assistant State Super- 
intendent, Department of Public Instruction, Sale Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont Headmasters Association—Joseph A. Wiggin, 92 State Street, Montpelier, Vermont. 

Virginia Department of Secondary-School Principals—Clarence H. Spain, Principal, Binford 
Junior High School, Richmond, Virginia. 

Virginia Teachers Association (Colored)—J. F. Banks, Principal, Christiansburg Institute, 
Cambria, Virginia 

Washington Association of Secondary-School Principals—Lamnnes Purnell, Principal, Morgan 
Junior High School, Ellensburg, Washington. 

West Virginia Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Fred S. Coffindaffer, 
622 Cumberland Road, Bluefield, West Virginia 

West Virginia High-School Principals Conference (Colored)—-Lawrence V. Jordan, Principal, 
State College High School, Institute, West Virginia 

Wisconsin Association of Secondary-School Principals—Harold L. Paukert, Supervising 
Principal, Kohler Public Schools, Kohler, Wisconsin 

Wyoming Association of Secondary-School Principals—Loyd D. Crane, Principal, Cheyenne 
Senior High School, 3619 Carey Avenue, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 























The Consumer Education Series 


50 Cents Each 


No. 1: The Modern American No. 7: Managing Your 


Consumer Money 
No. 2: Learning To Use Adver- No. 8 Buying Insurance 
tising ; 
No. 3: Time on Your Hands No. 9 eae Consumer 
No. 4: Investing in Yourself ~~ ” 
No. 5: Consumer and the Law No. 10: Investing in Your 
No. 6: Using Standards and Health 
Labels No. 11: Effective Shopping 


These units are worth your attention because: 


belongs in a curriculum 





en's groups, and government. 


and teaching devices. 


respect. 


Other Publications in Chis Study 


Consumer Education in Your School. 128 pp. Gx 


$1.00 
A Colle ue Course in Consumer Problems 134 pp GO 
Bringing Consumer Education Into Action. 8 pp. 10« 
Commercial Supplementary Teaching Materials. 24 pp. 10x 
* Consumer Living. 608 pp. $3.20 
* Economic Roads for American Democracy. 252 pp $2.60 
* Your Life in the Country. 410 pp. $3.60 
* The Buyer's Guide, with Work Sheets. 256 pp $1.80 


Starred (*) publications above are available at a school dis nt of 


the list pric All ther publications I sted are available at the following disc« 


2-9 copies, 10°; 10-99 copies, 2 6 100 or more copies 


Consumer Education Study 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C 








High School Ceachin g-Learning Units 


@ They deal with real concerns of all the people the kind that 


@ They are authentic and unbiased—no propaganda; prepared by 
a professional staff with time and resources to do a good job; 
checked by top people from industry, labor, agriculture, wom- 





@ They are interesting—vivid style and illustration, lively activities 
e@ They are flexible—any school can fit them into its own pattern 


@ They attract and hold public support—experience has proved 
that they make sense to intelligent laymen and command their 


Catalog of Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids for High Schools. 104 p, 




















HE WENT UP IN A JET... 
It starts with a single question. ‘“‘How does CAM E D 


a jet fly?” Johnny wonders. A few 


moments with his favorite reference work, | N A N 

The Book of Knowledge, and he has the ; 
right answer. But Johnny doesn’t stop there. ELEVA 
Intrigued by the news-type pictures and 

the narrative style, he looks into the next 

article, and the next. And soon, the mind 


that asked idly about airplanes is buzzing 
with facts on how elevators work! 


By stimulating curiosity, by making learning 

a delightful habit, The Book of Knowledge 
actually helps to deepen and reinforce the 
teacher’s effort. With 20 large volumes... 

7,607 pages kept completely modern by 

eonstant revision . . . 15,000 informative pictures 
(hundreds in full-color) and over 31,000 
alphabetically arranged index references and cross- 
references, The Book of Knowledge is proving 
itself a daily asset in schools everywhere. Write 
today for full information about the 1953 edition. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND BUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
America's largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The ry eye Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, The Book of Knowledge, 
Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO LEARN 











tisers mention THE BULLETIN 





